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SIX GERMAN OPINIONS ON THE NAVAL 
SIJTUATION 


Wuar has been the effect in Germany of Sir Edward Grey’s proposal 
to call a halt in the race of naval armaments by an understanding 
between the British and German Admiralties, and in general what 
do the Germans think of the present situation? This question is 
rendered still more interesting by the fact that at the present moment 
in influential German circles, official as well as non-official, the 
desirability of an Anglo-German understanding is constantly urged 
in emphatic, though unfortunately vague, terms. Indeed, the 
manner in which assurances of this desire are now sown broadcast 
recalls the fashion in which the Wilhelmstrasse paved the way for 
the Moroccan agreement with France, hastily concluded on the eve of 
King Edward’s visit to Berlin. The German Press gave no adequate 
answer to this question, as at the time when Sir Edward Grey’s 
remarkably frank account of a perilous situation reached Berlin an 
acute phase of the Austro-Servian conflict absorbed public attention. 
The Press having failed, there was nothing left but to appeal to that 
class of well-informed but independent publicists who are regarded as 
authorities in naval matters. 
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A series of interviews which I have had with a considerable number 
of this class shows that they are unanimous in rejecting Sir Edward 
Grey’s suggestion as unpractical, dangerous, and incompatible with 
the dignity of a great State like Germany.’ Indeed, some went so far 
as to question whether it was intended seriously. On the other hand, 
they were also practically unanimous in the expression of a desire to 
come to some general political understanding with England which 
would not affect the question of naval armaments. But while the 
advantages to Germany of such an arrangement are obvious, it is not 
equally clear what England would gain from it. In some quarters it 
is asked whether Germany’s main object in concluding such a general 
agreement would not be to gain time to forge the weapon which, in 
the Emperor William’s words, would prevent any important decision 
being taken in future throughout the world without the participa- 
tion of Germany and her sovereign (‘. . . ohne Deutschland und 
ohne den deutschen Kaiser keine grosse Entscheidung mehr fallen 
darf.’—3rd of July 1900). None of my German interlocutors brought 
forward any argument likely to win English support for an under- 
standing which would cover everything except what is regarded in 
England as the only real bone of contention between the two countries. 
Well-informed Englishmen are convinced that Germany would prefer 
to use her Dreadnoughis as pawns in the diplomatic game rather than 
run the risk of sending them into battle ; but neither they nor impartial 
foreign observers can accept the contention that the German Navy 
is not intended to undermine and, if occasion offered, to destroy 
British maritime supremacy. As a matter of fact a large number of 
Germans reckon upon England growing tired of the constant increase 
of her naval burden or breaking down under it, while others look 
forward to the day when, although she may still be able to build 
ships, she will lack crews to man them. 

The prominent spokesmen of German public opinion with whom 
I discussed the question were all agreed that England’s object in 
seeking a naval understanding was to secure her own supremacy at 
a cheaper rate, and furthermore, that Germany had no interest in 
meeting her views in that direction. None of them seemed to have 
realised, however, that England had, to say the least, quite as little 
interest in making Germany the gift of a free hand and complete 
security during the period of her naval preparation, particularly as 
the freedom thus granted to a vigorously assertive rival Power might 
easily hamper British policy. The suggestion that a political under- 
standing would necessarily be followed by naval retrenchment on both 
sides falls within the category of ‘ paper guarantees,’ which Germany has 
steadily refused to regard as adequate for her own protection, and which 
the British Government evidently considers insufficient for England. 

The predominant, feeling left by my inquiry here into the state of 
German feeling is that there is a fatal incapacity for mutual under- 
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standing, even in the highest quarters. Thus Admiral Tirpitz main- 
tains in private conversations that the only suggestion or proposal 
ever made by England was that Germany should restrict her Navy. 
On the other hand, the Germans are incensed at the manner in which, 
according to them, their official assurances concerning the realisation 
of their programme are ignored by British Ministers. It is apparently 
impossible to get German naval circles to realise, or, at least, to admit, 
the justice of the British standpoint, as set forth by Sir Edward Grey, 
that in this vital question England cannot afford to take any risks. 
Germany having, by persistent and systematic effdrt, become the 
second naval Power in Europe cannot be expected to permit either 
France or Russia to recapture that position. Consequently all her 
promises are necessarily contingent upon the action of others, as, 
indeed, Rear-Admiral Weber, of the Navy League, frankly admitted 
to me when speaking of the exaggeration of Prince Biilow’s state- 
ment that Germany would not add a single ship to her programme 
if England were to build a hundred Dreadnoughts. 

It is clear, from this unanimous German refusal to consider the 
possibility of a naval understanding, that England will be obliged to 
continue the defensive policy which she has hitherto pursued. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the following statements made to me, 
which are in close agreement with others which I am not at liberty 
to publish. All show that the few isolated voices raised in favour of 
an understanding on the real issue which divides the two peoples are 
in a hopeless minority for all effective Parliamentary purposes. 


I 


ReAr-ADMIRAL WEBER, one of the most prominent officials of the 
German Navy League, began by observing that an understanding of 
the kind proposed by Sir Edward Grey on the basis of British naval 
superiority was impossible between two great peoples. Prussia 
had once been reduced to such a position after the peace of Tilsit, 
when France forced her to limit her army. That was, however, at the 
close of a disastrous war. That two great nations like England and 
Germany should come to such an understanding in time of peace 
was quite out of the question, as that would always keep one of the 
two weak and incapable of defending its own interests, while the 
other would always be in a position to impose its will. For Germany 
to agree to any such arrangement would be to stamp herself as a 
second-rate Power. As Prince Biilow had explained in the Reichstag, 
Germany’s aim was to have such a fleet as would make even a stronger 
Power think twice before attacking her. If Germany had too small 
a fleet she would always be at the mercy of England. The naval 
programme was adopted by Parliament eleven years ago, and every 
one knew exactly what Germany was doing. Mr. Asquith’s statement 
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was erroneous and unfounded. The promise to give the construction 
of ships to two firms was made purely with the object of securing 
better terms, and did not in any way hasten the construction. 

Admiral Weber then dealt with the practical objections to Sir 
Edward Grey’s proposal. He denied that an agreement fixing the 
number of battleships to be built by Germany at, say, one-half or 
one-third of that of England would guarantee peace. He was con- 
vinced that the same people who now assert that German armaments 
are directed against England would then contend that Germany was 
constructing stronger ships than was provided for by the agreement. 
It would be impossible effectively to refute that assertion, which would 
find ready credence in England. It would be alleged that Germany 
was deceiving England, and a constant state of mistrust on both sides 
would be the result. Thus the attempt to avoid complications would 
cause still more serious difficulties. It was England who began 
to build Dreadnoughts, and but for her example Japan, the United 
States, and France would not have constructed such vessels. At 
present they were being built by all States, and Germany could not 
help doing likewise, nor content herself with a weaker type of ship. 
Up to 1906 Germany had only built ships of 13,000 tons. In that 
year England constructed the first Dreadnought, while at the same 
time she had ten other ships of 16,000 tons. 

Admiral Weber was convinced that the erroncous statements made 
by Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna were based upon false information, 
probably derived from an Argentine or Brazilian source. He further 
contended that Germany could not build a battleship in less than 
thirty-six months, while England only requires twenty-four months. 
In addition to the thirty-six months spent in constructing a German 
battleship several more were needed for trial trips. He admitted, 
however, that if the German yards made an effort they could com- 
plete a battleship within thirty-six months, but as a matter of fact 
they had not done so up to the present. At the very best he did not 
consider it possible for the German yards to equal the rapidity of their 
English rivals. The crux of the question was the assertion that if 
Germany continued to build as rapidly as she was now doing, she 
would have a total of seventeen Dreadnoughts and Invincibles in 1912. 
That was not the case; Germany would then have only ten Dread- 
noughts and three Invincibles. At the present moment they had four 
Dreadnoughts launched, but they were not yet completed; and one 
Invincible, also incomplete, which was launched in the latter half of 
March. That is to say, for actual fighting purposes Germany had 
at the present moment not a single Dreadnought or Invincible at her 
disposal. 

After expressing his astonishment at the last six months’ agitation, 
and at the invasion scare, Admiral Weber said he found it impossible 
to reconcile the attitude of the British Admiralty some three or four 
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years ago, when it declared the German Feet to be of little value, and” 
the recent alarmist assertion by British statesmen and prominent 
British officers that the German Navy was a great danger for England. 
His association, the German Navy League, regarded the former 
statement as correct, as at that time, apart from the Braunschweig 
and Deutschland class, Germany had comparatively few good ships. 

The Germans had also read history, and recognised that England 
had never tolerated any other naval Power of a strength approaching 
her own. Spain, Holland and France were examples to them of the 
necessity of being on their guard against that English jealousy. Up 
to the death of the Emperor William the First, German foreign trade 
was but a trifle compared with its present extent. Until late in the 
eighties the Navy was under the control of generals, and General 
Caprivi, for instance, grudged every farthing spent on the Navy, 
considering that it was taken away from the Army. It was only at 
the end of the ‘nineties that a serious attempt was made to develop a 
fleet proportional to the growing foreign trade and the colonial posses- 
sions of the country. That fleet was intended exclusively for the 
protection of trade, and not for aggression. He was surprised at the 
manner in which English suspicions were directed almost exclusively 
against Germany. France had had a fleet of cruisers capable of 
inflicting heavy damage on British commerce, and yet there was no 
apprehension in England on that score. The fact that Germany had 
so few cruisers (eight at present, and twenty in all on the completion 
of the programme) showed that Germany had no aggressive intentions 
against England. 

An understanding between England and Germany, which he 
strongly favoured, should not take the form of a treaty, but consist 
rather in a conversion of public opinion to more reasonable views, so 
that those circles now engaged in sowing mistrust between the two 
peoples would promote a better understanding between them and help 
them to realise that there was room enough in the world for both 
nations. After some remarks upon the extraordinary way in which, 
in his opinion, the English public sometimes flames out into a sudden 
rage and then subsides into comparative tranquillity without a reason, 
Admiral Weber pointed out that the burdens of Germany, arising 
from her constantly extending provision for the poor, rendered it 
impossible for that country to indulge in any excess in the way of 
armaments. As to a maritime war, the growth of German industry 
tendered it necessary to pay a heavy insurance, in the form of a 
navy, against such a risk. The significance of war for Germany was 
made evident by the terrible loss inflicted on the whole country by 
the cessation of trade at Hamburg through the cholera in the middle 
of the ’nineties. The practical closing of that port for a few weeks cost 
Germany 260,000,000 marks. It was easy to conceive what the 
result would be if all the German ports were blockaded. 
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Admiral Weber, however, does not anticipate that England will 
ever attack the German Fleet, as a war between the two countries 
would inflict heavy loss upon Great Britain. Yet, added Admiral 
Weber, a certain section of the British Navy contends that war should 
be declared against Germany as soon as possible in order to keep the 
chance of victory on the British side. 

Tn the further course of his remarks the Admiral observed that the 
German Naval Law must be developed in accordance with circum- 
stances. When that programme was begun Germany built small 
vessels, but on England’s setting the example in the matter of Dread- 
noughts she was obliged to construct ships of the same type. While 
retaining the number of ships set down in her programme originally, 
she increased their strength, tonnage and propelling force. The 
development of that programme depended upon the progress 
made by Germany’s neighbours. She could not afford to remain 
behind, but, in the opinion of the leading naval officers of the Empire, 
no increase in that programme was to be anticipated, except under 
pressure from outside. Prince Biilow’s statement, however, that 
Germany would not add a single ship to her programme even if England 
were to build a hundred Dreadnoughts was clearly a rhetorical exag- 
geration. They considered their two fleets, with the additional four 
ships, as a ‘ material reserve,’ making thirty-eight in all, sufficient to 
render it dangerous for any foreign Power to attack them. Although 
England’s suggestion that Germany should limit her fleet was 
equivalent to a suggestion by Germany that France should not increase 
her Army, the Germans admitted that England’s insular position and 
her Colonial Empire rendered it necessary for her to maintain a large 
Navy. But they could not agree that they themselves should build 
so small a fleet that the German Empire might at any moment be 
presented by England with an ultimatum, sanctioned by the threatened 
destruction of the German Fleet and German commerce. It was, he 
added, highly desirable that some understanding should be come to, 
but unfortunately he could not see how it was to be brought about. 

The relative depreciation of the value of the British Fleet was due 
to the English policy of building Dreadnoughis, a fact now recognised 
by English experts. Admiral Weber, however, was far from agreeing 
with the idea expressed in Mr. Wyndham’s characterisation of the 
bulk of the British Fleet as a casual collection of vessels, which cost 
the State much money but merely tempted foreign Powers to attack 
it. For his own part he was disposed to think that an exaggerated 
importance was attached to the tonnage and character of the ships, 
and too little to the fighting quality of the officers and crews. In his 
opinion the victory of Tsushima was due rather to the high training 
of the Japanese officers and crews than to any superiority in their 
vessels. (I may add that I have heard another distinguished naval 
officer, the representative of a foreign Power, express the opinion that 
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so far as the ships were concerned the Russian vessels at Tsushima 
were actually superior to the Japanese. He quite agreed with the 
view expressed by Admiral Weber that the Japanese victory was due 
to the superiority of the highly trained veteran crews.) 


II 


Count Ernst zu REVENTLOW, also a retired naval officer, who has 
acquired a considerable reputation among his countrymen and abroad 
by his contributions to this problem in the German Press, character- 
ised the idea of abandoning the capture of merchant vessels in time 
of war as Utopian. Commercial rivalry and jealousy was, to his 
mind, one of the main causes of the ill-feeling between England and 
Germany. He himself was convinced that a similar feeling existed 
in England against the United States, but that Englishmen inten- 
tionally avoided giving expression to it for political reasons, and owing 
to the close racial relationship between the two peoples. British 
Chambers of Commerce had frequently, by reports from the Far East, 
aroused apprehensions of German competition, while advocates of 
Protection had argued that Germany was building a fleet with British 
money—that is to say, the profits derived from ousting Englishmen 
from their own markets. As a matter of fact the Germans considered 
themselves to be constantly menaced by England. As to the suggested 
discussion concerning a limitation of armaments, he did not see how 
it could be submitted to the Reichstag. . He believed it could only be 
brought forward in the form of an ultimatum, or as a consequence of 
a victory by one State over the other. The idea was unpractical, 
and would be undignified for the State to whom the proposal was 
addressed. It was impossible to imagine how it could be carried into 
effect. 

It would be a different matter if an effort were made to bring 
about a rapprochement in the political sphere without any limitation 
of armaments. For instance, it might have been possible during the 
past twelve months for the two Powers to have worked together in 
the Balkans instead of having opposed each other throughout. In 
the Bagdad Railway question and generally in the Anglo-German 
rivalry at Constantinople an understanding might have been, or 
perhaps still might be, possible. England, who had already come to 
an arrangement with Russia, might conceivably work with Germany 
in matters in which the navy would not be called in question. Count 
zu Reventlow believed that British public opinion was now far more 
favourable to the idea of compulsory military service than it was 
five years ago. That matter had attracted comparatively little 
attention in Germany. It was, in his opinion, a noteworthy circum- 
stance that the greater anxiety manifested by England concerning the 
progress of the German Fleet dated from the winter of 1905, when 
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Germany ceased to build ships of small tonnage always inferior to the 
British ships laid down in the same year, that anxiety obviously 
promoting the growth of Protectionist feeling in England. For his 
own part, he was convinced that Tariff Reform would shortly be carried 
into effect, owing to the necessity of bringing about an understanding 
between the Mother Country and the British Colonies. 

The initiative taken by England in the construction of Dread- 
noughis was due to the miscalculation that Germany would find it too 
expensive to follow her example, as the Empire would be obliged to 
widen her canals and undertake many other new and expensive con- 
structions. The policy of limitation had found practically no support 
among the German public, it being impossible to form a clear idea of 
how it could be realised. Even if two Powers were to solve that 
problem the possibility would always remain of some third Power 
gaining an advance upon them, or of two other Powers forming an 
alliance which would place the limiting States in a disadvantageous 
position. Restriction by England and Germany would thus be 
rendered illusory. Sir Edward Grey’s recent proposal was essentially 
the same as the old idea of limitation. Count zu Reventlow was of 
opinion that British maritime superiority was very relative. He 
could himself see no advantage for Germany in falling in with the 
impracticable suggestion put forward for its maintenance by a sort 
of mechanical arrangement. Indeed, he himself found it difficult to 
believe that Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion was intended seriously. 

The German programme would continue to be carried into effect 
on the lines pursued hitherto. These lines were known to England 
and all the world, while Germany was still ignorant of what the British 
Government proposed to do even for the present year. The German 
programme, however, would not be affected, even if England were to 
make a large increase in the number of her Dreadnoughts. The 
protection which she demanded from her Fleet would, it was believed, 
be secured on the completion of her existing programme, which would 
not need to be increased in proportion to the increase of the British 
Navy. In any case, Count zu Reventlow did not believe that any 
new programme would be submitted to the Reichstag on the com- 
pletion of that now existing. 


sani 


Dr. Orto ARENDT, who is a member of the Reichstag and of the 
Prussian Diet, has devoted a great deal of attention to the naval 
question as member of the Reichstag Committee, and has taken part 
in one of those voyages on board a German man-of-war which are 
intended by the Government to enhance the Parliamentary apprecia- 
tion of naval matters. Like the other naval authorities with whom 
I spoke, he expressed extreme astonishment at what he described 
as the recent scare in England. While Germany would nat allow 
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England to say how many ships she was to build, she would not 
construct a single gunboat in addition to her programme if all the 
British Colonies were to present England with Dreadnoughts. He 
admitted, however, that from a technical standpoint Germany would 
be obliged to follow the lead of England and the other Powers. 

He characterised Sir Edward Grey’s proposal of an understanding 
between the German and the British Admiralty as a mockery. The 
sole object of that proposal was to enable England to maintain her 
superiority at less cost. Germany had no object in falling in with such 
a scheme. She would not spend less on her naval programme, as she 
was not building against England, but against the whole world—that 
is to say, she had in view her position in presence of all the great 
navies. Asa matter of fact the German programme was, in his opinion, 
exceedingly modest. , The whole of the recent agitation was, according 
to him, a Conservative manmuvre against the Liberals. The incon- 
ceivable feature of the whole affair was the ignorance of British © 
Ministers concerning the German Fleet. The only understanding 
possible with the English would be through the growth in England of 
the recognition that England’s position was in no way threatened by 
the German Navy. The invasion spectre he characterised as idiotic ; 
and he further considered a war between England and Germany to be 
absolutely impossible, notwithstanding the contrary opinion expressed 
by Herr Carl Peters, the African traveller, who resides in England, and 
declares such a war to be inevitable. In Herr Peters’ opinion, the 
English would, at a given moment, attack the German Fleet. Dr. 
Arendt did not believe that she would ever do so without a Conti- 
nental ally, as in such a war the British Empire would lose more than 
it could gain. British trade with Germany would alone be an immense 
loss, particularly as such a war would continue indefinitely. Then 
England would always have to reckon with the constant hostility 
of the German Empire; but every new ship built by Germany 
diminished the risk of England’s yielding to such a temptation. In 
spite of the ridiculous part played by the English in their fear of the 
German Fleet, he did not believe them capable of such a course. 

War between the two States was only possible if England had 
Continental allies. The danger of her finding such allies existed 
before the Russo-Japanese war. At that time it was possible that 
Russia and France might join her in an attack upon Germany, but 
Japan freed Germany from the iron ring that was being forged around 
her. Besides, the French showed that they did not want war with 
Germany, as otherwise they would not have missed such a favourable 
opportunity as they had in 1905, when their artillery was so superior 
to that of Germany as to give them the best chance of success that 
they have had thus far. 

Meantime the Balkan troubles had strengthened the bond between 
Austria and Germany, and had dissipated the hope that at the death 
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of the Emperor Francis Joseph the Dual Monarchy would join 
the Triple Entente, thus converting it into a quadruple entente, or, 
perhaps, alliance against Germany. Now that Austria had realised 
the value of German friendship the two empires standing firmly 
together with six million soldiers could paralyse all conceivable com- 
binations of the Powers against them. Italy played no part of any 
importance in the matter, and would not seriously affect the issue even 
if she assumed a hostile attitude towards the Austro-German com- 
bination. But the Italians would not be so foolish as to fail to 
realise that their continuance in the Triple Alliance was a matter of 
life and death to themselves. It was inconceivable that France would 
fight without the support of Russia, and Russia would certainly not go 
to war while Austria and Germany were acting together. Thus the 
peace of the world rested in the last resort on the Austro-German 
co-operation. Consequently the Germans could with the most 
perfect composure leave the English to decide how far they were going 
to ruin themselves by their financial extravagance in Dreadnoughts. 

In Dr. Arendt’s opinion England was far weaker financially than 
Germany, and than was generally realised. In support of that view 
he adduced the persistence with which Consols refused to rise. That 
was an indication of great financial weakness. The English would 
be far better advised if they devoted themselves to the improvement 
of their financial condition, rather than to a senseless increase of their 
naval armaments. From a German standpoint, however, the more 
Dreadnoughts England built the better, as she was thereby exhausting 
herself in useless expenditure. Dr. Arendt said that a war had just 
taken place in the diplomatic sphere between the two States, and 
that Germany was the victor. The object of the ententes with France 
and Russia was to hem in Germany and render her powerless, as a 
preparation for afterwards forcing her to a limitation of armaments. 
That campaign had failed, and Germany standing shoulder to 
shoulder with her Austro-Hungarian ally was stronger than ever. 

While greatly sympathising with the idea of a political under- 
standing between Germany and England, he feared that, for the 
moment, the only: Verstdndigung possible was that the English them- 
selves should in naval matters become verstdndig. He had great hopes, 
however, of the good results to be achieved from the progress of 
arbitration between States. 

Referring to the idea of possible German designs upon the British 
Colonies, Dr. Arendt spoke of it as moonshine. He observed that if 
Australia were to furnish the British Empire with a certain number 
of Dreadnoughts they might prove very useful when the day came to 
settle accounts with Japan, a future rival and enemy whose progress 
England had herself promoted. Germany could not dream of seizing 
either Australia or South Africa, to say nothing of Canada; and as 
for such places as Nigeria, &c., they were not worth the taking. ; 
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Germany’s object in building a fleet was not to challenge England’s 
supremacy at sea, but to prevent herself fram being treated as a 
negligible quantity. Even a successful war within the next two or 
three years would inflict such serious damage on the economic interests 
of England, that Germany may be said to build her fleet in the interest 
of her powerful maritime neighbour as the best way of saving her 
from the temptation of indulging in such a foolish enterprise. 


IV 


Proressor SAMAssA, one of the most ardent propagandists of the 
Pan-German League, also denied that England had any occasion to 
be alarmed at the progress made by the German Navy, maintaining 
that there was no intention to exceed the limits fixed by the present 
programme. He believed that the German guns were superior to the 
English, but in that matter an improvement introduced by the one 
Power was speedily imitated by the others. 

It was a great mistake on the part of England to have assumed a 
hostile attitude towards German colonial expansion at the beginning. 
Had she acted differently at that time it would have been possible for 
her to secure the friendship of Germany fora song. The Pan-German 
movement did not direct its energies towards extra-European 
spheres, and particularly not in the direction of the English 
Colonies. The Germans were a compact nation in the centre of 
Europe, and the object of the League was to promote the extension 
of the German race in that natural sphere of influence. He remem- 
bered, in 1899, obtaining an article from Sir Charles Dilke for publica- 
tion in the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, in which that statesman 
expressed his conviction that there could arise no conflict between 
England and Germany, and that the natural line of extension for the 
German race was in south-eastern Europe. A few years later Sir 
Charles Dilke, writing in England, seemed to have entirely changed 
his opinion on that point and to believe that it was the duty of England 
to defend Austria against aggressive German tendencies. He further 
called attention to the warning of Sir Harry Johnston against the 
danger of trying to hem in Germany. 

Professor Samassa himself believed that the real cause of anti- 
English feeling was the conviction that England always endeavoured 
to hamper German policy in every direction. He did not believe at 
all in the possibility of an Anglo-German war, as England could 
never subjugate Germany, while Germany had nothing to gain from 
a war with England. He himself had just returned from a tour in 
German West Africa, which he found to be an excellent and most 
extensive field for German colonisation, when they had a surplus 
population to swarm out. That, however, was not the case at the 
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present, and he did not believe that the question of emigration would 
become a problem for Germany within the next fifteen or twenty 
years. At present the emigration from Germany did not exceed 
35,000 per annum, while there was an annual immigration of half a 
million foreign agricultural labourers for the harvest. 

The main object of the creation of a German Fleet was to be 
relieved of the constant pressure by which England strove to force 
Germany into the background, refusing to treat her as an equal, and 
the fear that England would fall upon the new German Empire one 
day, as she had previously fallen upon Spain and other States. But 
the attainment of that object would not necessitate the construction 
of a fleet as strong as that of England. It was true, he said, that 
some of the Emperor William’s speeches on the object of the German 
Navy were unfortunately expressed and gave ground for misapprehen- 
sion; but the English, he added, ought to be intelligent enough 
to recognise that there was a striking discrepancy between the 
words and acts of the German Emperor. Besides, they should 
not forget that the Emperor’s acts were strictly limited by the 
Constitution. 

Sir Edward Grey’s proposal was unpractical, and he did not see 
how diplomatists could draft any agreement capable of securing 
British supremacy indefinitely. The only way of maintaining that 
supremacy, on sea as on land, was by the constant watchfulness which 
Bismarck had recommended to his countrymen. In the opinion of 
Professor Samassa, the effect of the present agitation in England 
would probably be that German circles disposed to hasten the 
progress of the shipbuilding programme, would now abandon that 
idea in presence of the senseless increase of her own Navy by 
England. 

Notwithstanding the Pan-German agitation of former years in 
favour of the incorporation of Holland with the German Empire, 
Professor Samassa maintained that Germany has no such intention 
at present. Holland would only be annexed on the day when wart 
broke out between Germany and England, and that would be done 
solely because if left to herself she would be unable to defend her own 
territory. Of course, if it were desired to bring pressure upon Holland 
to force her into closer relations with Germany it would be possible to 
do so, but in existing circumstances a Customs war would inflict too 
much damage upon the Germans themselves. It would be different 
if the project of the Altona Chamber of Commerce to build a canal 
with locks from the Rhine to Emden were to be realised. ‘That would 
give the Rhine centres in Germany direct access to the sea and would, 
in case of such a conflict, enable Germany to impoverish Holland. 
But for the moment these ideas had no practical importance. That 
was not the case, however, with the proposed commercial union 
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between Holland and Germany, which, in Professor Samassa’s opinion, 
would be in the interest of Holland herself, 


Vv 


CapTAIN voN Pustav, a naval writer whose contributions to the 
Press have attracted considerable attention, only retired from active 
service four to five years ago. During the latter period of his service 
he lectured on naval history and warfare in the ‘ Marine-Akademie.’ 
He mentioned as characteristic of the spirit animating German 
naval officers the fact that during his service they had never, to his 
knowledge, chosen England as a hypothetical adversary in the war- 
games which were regularly played by them. Indeed, a most cordial 
feeling of comradeship existed between the officers of both navies, 
the Germans always feeling that the English naval officers were 
nearer to them in sympathy and character than those of any other 
nation. He went so far as to say that if the question were left to the 
Admirals of the two fleets the problem would soon be solved. 

Up to the passage of the first German Naval Law the Empire had 
been on very fair terms with Great Britain. Later on the entente 
cordiale with France, the redistribution of the British Navy and the 
change of tone in British public opinion excited some uneasiness in 
Germany. The growing prejudice against Germany impressed 
Germans with the fact that a new situation was arising in the 
relations of the two countries. Germany was falsely accused of 
impenetrable designs, but nothing was less founded than that 
accusation. It was based upon an ignorance that sometimes 
tempted him to write himself ‘A Child’s History of the German 
Navy’ for the use of the British public. The increase of the tonnage 
of the German ships was exclusively due to the initiative of England 
in building Dreadnoughts. Germany could not remain behind when 
the United States, France, Japan, and even Brazil had followed 
the example of England; she followed the others very much 
against her will. They would regret the result of the British 
initiative still more if they had not the consolation of thinking that 
the very excess of that extravagance would in time correct it. He 
was pleased to see that the error committed by England had already 
been recognised not only by English naval writers but by statesmen. 

Captain von Pustau saw nothing new in the German naval pro- 
gramme which Sir Edward Grey described as ‘a new great fact for 
England.’ They were all aware that Sir Edward Grey was an eminent 
statesman, yet they were forced to ask themselves what did he mean. 
They simply did not understand. As to the ships promised to two 
firms in advance of the vote, they could not be begun except on the 
conditions fixed by law. . Besides, the supposition that the ships 
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could be proceeded with more rapidly than the law provides showed 
complete ignorance of the German Constitution, and seemed to 
assume that Dreadnoughts could be constructed secretly and inde- 
pendently of the Reichstag. He furthermore cited English writers 
showing that the German yards are still considerably behind those 
of England in their rapidity of construction. The increased building 
capacity of their yards would not affect the realisation of their naval 
programme, which was to be completed in 1920, although it might 
prove of great advantage to them in case of war. Of course they 
would be obliged to follow the example of other Powers in the con- 
struction of any larger or better type of ships that may be developed 
later on. But there would be no change in their principle of con- 
structing a fixed number of first-class battleships as they had hitherto 
done. There was no prospect that they would depart in the future 
from the course that they had pursued thus far, and even the Hotspurs 
of the Navy League were being forced into moderation by the more 
thoughtful element. Captain von Pustau would himself certainly 
oppose any extension of the existing law. He fully agreed with 
Prince Biilow that even if England were to build a hundred Dread- 
noughts and Invincibles the German programme would not be increased. 
He was indeed convinced that England would eventually be forced 
to build that number of Dreadnoughis in order to retain her superiority 
—that is to say, that she would be obliged to replace her present 
battleships and cruisers, which at this moment number about a 
hundred, by Dreadnoughts and Invincibles. If the United States went 
on as at present, and England wanted to maintain her two-Power 
standard, a hundred Dreadnoughts and Invincibles, and even perhaps 
a few more, would be necessary in course of time. 

The real issue was not one between Germany and Great Britain 
alone, but also between England and whatever second State was 
taken to measure the two-Power standard. Why, he asked, did the 
English always address themselves to Germany ? Under President 
Roosevelt the American Navy had made a great rush forward, and 
that rush might be repeated later. They had no law of the German 
kind fixing their programme for years in advance, an element of 
uncertainty with which England was threatened. 

After referring to the suggestion that private property at sea should 
not be subject to capture, Captain von Pustau said that naval 
supremacy, as it existed formerly, had ceased to be possible. Never 
again could any naval Power enjoy such supremacy as England had 
exercised in the past. Indeed, England’s present naval supremacy 
would come to an end in a few years. Her whole position had been 
shaken since Captain Mahan pointed out the value of sea power, and 
thus stimulated the present naval movement among all the great 
States. That form of almost unconditional naval supremacy mani- 
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fested by the bombardment of Copenhagen, and the war of 1812 with 
the United States, would cease after the next naval conflict, perhaps 
even before. The danger of that form of naval supremacy was 
revealed to the whole world in our own time by the seizure of German 
mail steamers during the Boer War. 

Captain von Pustau maintained that that state of affairs would 
come to an end when no single Power would have such unquestioned 
superiority as would enable it to act with impunity, as England had 
done in the past. For the moment England with her present two-Power 
standard might still be able to exercise such supremacy, but that 
exceptional superiority would decline in proportion to the growing 
strength not merely of the German or American Navies, but of the 
navies of the whole world, which would each be ready to defend its 
rights in case any attempt were made to violate them. There were, 
he said, sure signs that these ideas were already gaining ground in 
Great Britain. It might as yet be too hard for England to renounce 
that superiority, which, apart from exceptional abuses, had rendered 
such great service to civilisation and progress. Difficult as it might 
be, however, to relinquish that supremacy, it was questionable whether 
it would be wise to cling to it when it no longer secured its main object, 
namely, the free import of the necessaries of life into the United 
Kingdom and the export of manufactures. The strain imposed upon the 
country to maintain the two-Power standard was enormous, and it 
incited other nations to follow that example, thus giving England the 
appearance of forcing the pace in naval matters throughout the whole 
world. 

At the end of 1911 or the beginning of 1912 Great Britain would 
have about twenty or twenty-two Dreadnoughts ready for service. 
These would find themselves in presence of some twenty-eight 
Dreadnoughts belonging to other nations, all ready to fight for the 
freedom of their commerce on the high seas in any war in which 
they themselves were not concerned. That proportion would become 
still more unfavourable to England as time went on, owing to the 
evident intention of Russia, the Argentine Republic, and Austria- 
Hungary to construct Dreadnoughis. In all these countries, as well 
as Germany, the new construction would be a real accession to the 
respective fleets; while in England part at least of the new 
Dreadnoughts would only count as substitutes for ships which had. to 
be struck off the list as having reached their life limit. The British 
nation would, according to Captain von Pustau, presently realise that 
the burden imposed upon it by that new development of the naval 
situation was too crushing to be borne, and would recognise that it 
was due to the barbarous and cruel principle of seizing private property 
at sea in time of war. Neither the Americans, the Japanese, the 
French or the Brazilians would tolerate such seizure when strong 
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enough to resist it. They would act as the United States acted 
in 1812. 

As to Sir Edward Grey’s proposal concerning an understanding 
between the German and the British Admiralty, Captain von Pustau 
said he had nothing to add to the excellent remarks made by Prince 
Biillow on that subject. 

Captain von Pustau was disposed to regard the future in a 
hopeful spirit; seeing that from the moment when private property, 
not only of neutrals but also of belligerent States, was protected 
at sea, the whole anxiety for British imports and exports would 
immediately cease, and the Navy would no longer count for more 
than the Army in the system of military defence. As soon as the 
new principle was adopted the ocean, which would belong to all 
the neutral Powers, would be regarded as sacred by the belligerent 
navies, and their action would be restricted to territorial waters. If 
that reform were realised England would have no need of a hundred 
Dreadnoughis, or even of half the number, as they could be dispensed 
with in favour of a cheaper type of vessel to be used for blockading 
and transport. Great Britain would find it cheaper and more 
effective to keep an adequate Army than to maintain a Fleet whose 
superiority might be challenged by a combination of other Powers 
in the defence of their sea-borne commerce. The existence of a 
powerful standing army would give England assuredly all the security 
she needs, combined with a power of attack which she now does not 
possess. It would put an end to that undignified and hysterical 
invasion-scare, whose offensive outbursts denounce peaceful neighbours 
as vile brigands thirsting for unlawful booty. Every friend of England 
and Captain von Pustau wished ‘certainly to be counted as such ’ 
—can only welcome the patriotic exertions of Lord Roberts, Mr. 
Haldane and others for the strengthening of the land power of Great 
Britain and wish them heartily every success. 

Captain von Pustau felt sure that the recent conference in London 
would be found to be of great importance for the future develop- 
ment of naval conditions, inasmuch as the principle of protecting 
neutral commerce could only be effectively upheld by taking the 
further and ultimate step of renouncing all molestation of any ship 
on the high seas, whether neutral or not. The fact (for which England 
deserved the approbation of the whole world) that the idea of that 
conference arose in England was of the best omen for that future 
development which would greatly promote peace and harmony among 
all nations, 


VI 
Herr Lecattonsrat vom Rats, retired diplomatist and member 


of the Prussian Diet, spent two years at the German Embassy in 
London, and formerly acted as private secretary to Count Herbert 
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Bismarck when the latter held the position of Secretary of State. Herr 
vom Rath, who is playing an active part in the discussion of the 
Anglo-German naval problem, at once confessed that he considered 
the danger created by British apprehensions concerning the growth of 
the German Navy as decidedly serious—far more so than the perils 
conjured up by the Moroccan question and the Near Eastern difficulties, 
which were more or less ‘ blufis.’ If steps be not speedily taken to 
avert the present Anglo-German peril he fears it may soon prove to 
be too late. He maintained that Germany was fully justified in 
improving her naval position, remembering the way in which England 
had treated her in the past, with the arrogance of a wealthy merchant 
dealing with a small shopkeeper. The increase of her Navy was the 
only means of securing for Germany the right of being treated on a 
footing of equality. That necessity, together with the extension of 
her trade and commerce, was the cause and justification of her naval 
development. British apprehensions were excited less by the increase 
of the German Fleet than by the agitation of the German Navy 
League. Without questioning the value of the propagandist work 
done by that organisation, many Germans of his own way of thinking 
were convinced tha‘ its agitation has done more harm than good. 
He had himself in numerous articles dwelt upon the danger of the 
naval agitation in the two countries, and held that the time had come 
for an understanding between them. There could not be, however, 
any mechanical method of fixing the proportions of their shipbuilding 
programmes. The circumstance that both countries built,“or may 
build, ships for foreign States would render any such agreement 
worthless, as there would always be the possibility of acquiring those 
vessels at the last moment. 

In his opinion the only solution was an Anglo-German political 
understanding on the broadest basis, covering European as well as 
Colonial interests. In the matter of colonies England was more than 
satiated, and indeed suffered from the difficulty of digesting all she 
had acquired. She could, therefore, without loss to herself, assume 
an accommodating attitude towards Germany in the matter of 
Colonial acquisitions. He believed Mr. Chamberlain had, in private 
conversations, expressed a readiness to adopt such an attitude as the 
basis of the Anglo-German understanding which he advocated at one 
time. In European affairs England must abandon the policy of 
*hemming-in ’ Germany, which was based on the false assumption 
that the latter was pursuing a policy of expansion. That error was 
due to some extent to German tall talk, which, however, was never 
serious. Indeed, now even the naval agitation had become much 
more moderate in tone, and sensible people, whose numbers are 
increasing, would no longer allow it to assume a bellicose character. 
Many far-sighted Germans question whether the present expenditure 
on their fleet is in proportion to the part it would play in the 
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decision of a great war, which would depend almost exclusively upon 
the army. England could hamper German commerce and blockade 
German ports, but probably her intervention would never constitute an 
important element in that decision. The great difficulty of the 
situation was to convince Englishmen of the purely defensive aims of 
the German Fleet, in presence of the mistake made by Germany in 
confining herself almost exclusively to the construction of battleships, 
Were Englishmen to realise that fact, they might go a step further and 
recognise that it would be more profitable for them to come to an 
understanding with Germany—that is to say, form a combination 
between the mightiest maritime State and the strongest land Power— 
than to continue their present artificial policy of trying to hem in that 
Power. In the absence of an understanding, war was inevitable—and 
a war between those two Powers would be madness. 

The natural consequence of a political understanding would be a 
tacit reduction of both fleets. At present England and Germany were 
involved in a vicious circle. Germany considered a strong fleet 
necessary to guarantee satisfactory relations with England, while that 
strong German fleet was a constant source of apprehension to Great 
Britain. The peril could only be averted by a change in public 
opinion. It was perhaps to be regarded as a favourable circumstance 
that both Governments hac now clearly expressed their respective 
standpoints. There is no longer the slightest obscurity, as England 
now knows exactly what Germany is doing, and can make her own 
arrangements accordingly. The knowledge of what England is doing 
is of less importance to Germany, her programme being fixed by law 
and remaining uninfluenced by the progress of other navies. 

German public opinion has not sufficiently considered the 
important question whether the increase of the British shipbuilding 
programme may not result in the adoption by England of Protection, 
under which German industry would be obliged to contribute largely 
to British naval expenditure. According to Herr vom Rath, the 
growing movement against forcing the pace in naval matters, which 
had extended to Parliamentary circles, was strongly opposed by the 
influence in the Press of the industries which profit, to the extent of 
several millions annually in both countries, from bloated naval arma- 
ments. After the two attempts made by England to bring about a 
political understanding with Germany, Herr vom Rath recognised that 
it would be very difficult for her to take the initiative a third time. 
Yet the desire for an understanding would seem to be stronger to-day 
in England than it was in Germany, although there, too, it seems to be 
growing. It was therefore to be hoped that Sir Edward Grey would, 
after all, at this more favourable moment, enter upon the path traced 
by Mr. Chamberlain. Such negotiations would now have the better 
chance of success, as the growth in the interval of the German Fleet 
would oblige England to treat Germany on a more fair and equal basis. 
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In answer to a question as to the effect of such an understanding 
upon England’s’ present arrangements with France and Russia, Herr 
vom Rath at once admitted that a rapprochement with the German 
Empire would greatly diminish their value, a circumstance to which 
he did not seem to attach much significance, being disposed to regard 
both as more or less artificial and temporary combinations. 


Jineas O’NEIL1. 
BERLIN. 
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THE DECLARATION OF LONDON 


Tae late Lord Salisbury in 1897 declared that the Declaration of Paris, 
whereby the Sovereign in 1856 assumed to surrender the British 
right to capture enemy goods in neutral ships, was ‘a rash and 
unwise proceeding.’ Much more rash and unwise would he have held 
the Declaration of London, whereby the Sovereign in 1909 assumes 
to surrender other maritime rights. Whether these other rights are 
really, or in fact can be, surrendered by the prerogative alone, without 
an Act of Parliament, is another matter, to which I will crave leave 
to revert. 

The interest of this country, which depends wholly on its maritime 
powers for security, is manifestly to maintain all the maritime rights 
of the. belligerent, and to resist any encroachment thereon by the 
neutral. This, when we were actually fighting, was well understood 
by statesmen like Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and thought so important 
by Lord Nelson, that he declared in 1801 that the enlargement of 
neutral claims so as to admit carriage of enemy goods was a proposi- 
tion to resist which Great Britain should fight ‘ while a single man, a 
single shilling, or even a single drop of blood remained in the country.’ 
Yet half a century later those claims were thus enlarged; and now, 
yet another half-century later, the Declaration of London assumes 
still further to enlarge them. And this Declaration is signed at the 
very moment when we are being told we must build eight Dreadnoughts 
if we would be safe. We are to build a greater navy, and at the same 
time we are to diminish its effectual powers ! 

A Hague Conference of forty-six nations, including such eminent 
naval powers as Hayti, Cuba, Ecuador, Luxembourg and Switzerland, 
assumed in 1907—on the proposal, be it remarked, of Germany— 
to establish an International Prize Court to apply, as a Court of 
Appeal from national Prize Courts, ‘the rules of international law,’ 
or else its own notions of ‘ the general principles of justice and equity.’ 
Sir Edward Grey therefore in February last convened a conference 
of ten of ‘ the principal naval Powers,’ to agree what the rules of 
international law might be. 

Let it be remembered that for the five Powers, Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia, all essentially military Powers, the object 
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must be to diminish naval power in warfare ; at all events, that most 
important portion of it which strikes at trade and thus affords to 
navies the power of acting on armies, to the sea the’ power of coercing 
the land. For everything taken from naval power is so much added 
to military power. To the remaining four Powers, Japan, Holland, 
Spain, and the United States, naval power is as importantas military. 
For Great Britain alone is it overwhelmingly more important. And 
in this London Conference, therefore, Great Britain’s maritime rights 
could have at the best only one of the ten wholly for them, four 
sympathetic but comparatively indifferent, and five dead against 
them. In such a conference Great Britain was certain to be beaten, 
and her beating to be engarlanded, as it was, with fulsome compli- 
ment and slobbering interchanges of reciprocal admiration. 

But Sir Edward Grey did not wait to be beaten. He surrendered 
before battle was joined. He went over to the neutrals bag and 
baggage. The question whether merchant ships can be converted 
into warships on the high seas, he said (Cd. 4554, p. 10), ‘is regarded 
by H.M. Government as one to be decided by reference to the rights 
of neutrals.’ 

He adds in his instructions to the British delegates (p. 23), 


any proposal tending in the direction of freeing neutral commerce and shipping 
from the interference which the suppression by belligerents of the trade in con- 
traband involves should receive your sympathetic consideration, and if not 
otherwise open to objection, your active support. 


And again (p. 25) : 


H.M. Government are now desirous of limiting as much as possible the right 
to seize for contraband, if not eliminating it altogether . . . the principle of 
exemption [from seizure under convoy] is on the other hand favourable to 
neutral trade and in conformity with the spirit of British policy. 


Sir Edward Grey, indeed (p. 32), instructs Lord Desart and the 
British delegates that their object should be to keep in mind ‘ those 
legitimate rights of a belligerent State which have been proved in the 
past to be essential to the successful assertion of British sea-power and 
to the defence of British independence,’ and to see that ‘ they are pre- 
served undiminished and placed beyond rightful challenge ’"—which so 
far is excellent. But he then proceeds: ‘The maintenance of these 
belligerent rights in their integrity and [my own italics] the widest 
possible freedom for neutrals in the unhindered navigation of the seas 
are the principles that should remain before your eyes as the double 
object to be pursued.’ Here is a contradiction amounting to absurdity. 
Undiminished belligerent rights and the widest possible freedom for 
neutrals are opposite principles. They cannotco-exist. Enlarge the one 
and you impair the other. Maintain the latter and you destroy the 
former. And the whole tenor of the instructions shows that, in spite of 
phrases, the British delegates were intended and instructed to sacrifice 
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belligerent rights to neutral ‘ freedom ’—to do precisely the contrary 
of what all British statesmen did when they yet knew what war is ; 
to establish, in the words of the King’s Speech of 1801, ‘a new code 
of maritime law inconsistent with the rights and hostile to the interests 
of this country.’ 

In 1890 that competent authority Captain Mahan wrote of 
England : 


More than any other her wealth has been entrusted to the sea in war as in 
peace ; yet of all nations she has ever been most reluctant to concede the im- 
munities of commerce and the rights of neutrals. Regarded, not as a matter of 
right, but of policy, history has justified the refusal ; and if she maintain her navy 
in full strength, the future will doubtless repeat the lesson of the past. 


In June 1907 he further wrote : 


Foremost among the causes of Napoleon’s fall was the fact that to the 
products of France, so wealthy in her fields, vineyards and manufactures, 
circulation was denied by the fleets of Great Britain. The cessation of maritime 
transportation deranged the entire financial system of France, largely depen- 
dent upon foreign custom. The State could neither raise revenue nor borrow ; 
both money and credit were wanting. . . . The offensive advantage of capture 
[of private property at sea] to Great Britain, owing to her situation, is in my 
judgment inadequately appreciated. 


Captain Mahan’s expectation has been frustrated. The reluctance 
to concede to neutrals privileges which England ever most wisely 
denied has now been superseded by a positive enthusiasm for those 
privileges; and we are asked to believe that the new code of maritime 
law, once denounced as inconsistent with our rights and hostile to 
our interest, has now become consistent with both and hostile to 
neither. 

The whole question ever was, and still is: whether the neutral 
is to be left free to assist the belligerent; to carry for him that 
trade which he can no longer carry for himself; to supply him 
with the instruments of war known as contraband, which otherwise 
he could not obtain ; to break, or attempt to break, blockade without 
serious penalty: whether, in short, he is to be left free to assist either 
belligerent—which must mean assisting mainly the weaker—instead 
of being bound to assist neither. All these questions every British 
statesman who knew what real war was, and what its real stresses, 
would have decided, and always did decide, in the negative. All 
these Sir Edward Grey decides in the affirmative. 

Or, rather, he invites the military Powers so to decide them. 
And they, of course, have done so. They have, with his assistance 
and co-operation, set forth a Declaration which throughout enlarges 
the power of the neutral to assist the enemy; which restricts the 
power of the belligerent to prevent that assistance ; which in both 
respects lessens the effectual use of the superior naval power in 
maritime warfare ; and which comes near to nullifying naval supe- 
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riority altogether. It leaves the rights of a belligerent on land—to 
requisition, capture, sack, burn, destroy and devastate at the sole 
will of a commanding officer—where they were. It destroys the 
more effectual part of the remaining rights of a belligerent at sea. 
And it represents therefore as enormous a relative increase of strength 
to the military Powers as it embodies a decrease in that of naval 
Powers. It is all against naval England ; all for military Germany. 

No doubt it allows to our own merchants and shipowners, while 
we are neutral, the same enlarged powers of engaging in, and making 
a profit out of, a commerce which will assist one or both of the belli- 
gerents to carry on their war. No doubt it offers to those merchants 
and shipowners greater immunity in a trade unlawful and immoral 
in itself, and calculated to support and to lengthen the war between 
two of our friends. But at what a cost is the private profit of such 
a trade made? At the cost of the public interest, perhaps of the 
national security, possibly even of the national existence, when we 
ourselves shall be at war. In exchange for a small and unlawful 
profit to a few individuals in time of peace, it paralyses the power 
of the whole nation in time of war. 

Other nations, indeed, while neutrals, have much to gain from 
being allowed to interfere in a war between England and another 
Power. Since the Declaration of Paris, giving immunity from capture 
of enemy property in neutral ships, they’ stand to gain in such a 
war, a part at least, or, as some have held—including statesmen so 
divergent as the late Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. John Bright—the 
greater part, of the enormous British over-sea carrying trade. For 
their neutral flag thenceforth gave immunity from capture, and would 
therefore attract all enemy property, including even the British. But 
we, when neutrals, have no such immense prize to gain. We already do 
the greater part of the world’s carrying trade, and in case of war be- 
tween two other States have little, if any, addition thereto to expect. 
But the case rests also on other and higher grounds than those of 
interest, Let it never be forgotten that the ‘freeing of neutral commerce’ 
means only freeing it to take a part in the war. It means allowing the 
neutral to assist and to maintain the enemy of his friend ; to provide 
weapons and merchandise to one or both of two Powers waging a war 
from which it is his duty to abstain altogether. If British subjects, when 
their country is neutral, are to have ‘freedom’ to take so effectual 
a part in the war between two States to both of whom they owe equal 
friendship, there is no reason why they should not do it when to one 
of the two they owe allegiance ; no reason why they should not do 
it when their own country is at war. What is thus set up is a notion 
of war that isnowar; of military war and commercial peace co-exist- 
ing; of soldiers and sailors destroying each other, and their ‘ neutral ’ 
friends helping both to the means of continuing the destruction. 
Thenceforth there is left no reason why the very subjects of the 
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belligerent Power should be prohibited from trading with the enemy 
and making a profit out of their country’s calamity. As a neutral, 
Great Britain needs no such freedom, nor should she give countenance 
to those few unprincipled and selfish shipowners among her subjects 
who are greedy for the high freights of contraband and enemy goods. 
They are the enemies of the State as well as the enemies of the State’s 
belligerent friend; if they engage in so treacherous and wicked a 
traffic for gain, they should be left, as formerly they were, to the 
punishment that is their due. The whole profit, be it observed, of 
this ‘ freedom ’ of neutrals to assist in the war by supplying contraband 
or merchandise to the belligerent who, because of the war, can no 
longer supply himself—the whole profit enures to the weaker belligerent. 
The stronger needs it not. Command of the sea secures to him the 
safe passage across that sea of all that he needs. It was so under 
- the old sound rule. While the armies of Napoleon were shaking 
Europe with their tramp, his merchant ships disappeared from the 
ocean; and at the same time the smallest British trader could 
traverse unchallenged any part of the high seas. It is not Great 
Britain that would reap any advantage from neutral immunity ; it is 
always her enemy. 

The first great surrender of our belligerent rights was indeed 
made fifty years ago by the Declaration of Paris, on the express 
ground that it was desirable to ‘establish a uniform doctrine’ as to 
neutrals and belligerents—which it failed todo. This present Declara- 
tion of London is set up on the same false ground of being calculated 
to establish (p. 21) ‘certainty and uniformity "—which it fails as 
completely to do as did the Declaration of Paris. For neither certainty 
nor uniformity, nor any agreement whatever, has been reached on 
two of the most important of the points at issue, the two whereon 
many of the rest depend: whether a merchant ship may or may not 
be converted into a warship on the high seas by a scrap of paper, 
and whether, if so, she may be similarly reconverted from a warship 
into a merchant ship; this question (p. 35) ‘remains open.’ So, 
too, remains open the question whether ‘enemy property’ is to 
be determined by the nationality or the domicile of the owner. 
What sort of certainty or uniformity can belong to a Declaration 
which fails to settle either one of two questions that lie, as these do, 
at the very heart of the thing? The only uniformity in it is the 
uniform abandonment of rights which would be of advantage to 
England in war. Here are some of the things done. 

(1) Breach of blockade is rendered easier and less perilous by 
the abandonment of the right (Arts. 14, 16, 17, 19, and 20 of the De- 
claration) to capture the blockade runner as hitherto, at any time 
until the conclusion of her voyage. This makes it harder for England 
to enforce a blockade. 

(2) An insufficient and restrictive list of articles is agreed to 
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(Arts. 22 and 24) which ‘are without notice’ (not ‘ may be’ as in- 
correctly translated) treated as absolute or conditional contraband, 
with power (Arts. 23 and 25) to any belligerent to add to the list by 
a mere declaration. An excessive list of absolutely non-contraband 
articles (Art. 28) is also set up, but with no power to add to or 
diminish it. This abandons the British, and only true principle, that 
what is contraband depends on the circumstances of time, place, 
and destination (for what is contraband at one time and place is not 
so at another), and makes it harder for England to stop contraband 
trade with her enemy. 

(3) But it is also declared (Art. 40) that the condemnation of a 
ship carrying contraband is only ‘permitted’ if the contraband, 
reckoned either by value, weight, volume, or freight, forms more than 
half the cargo. So that a vessel may with impunity carry, say, 3000 
tons of arms, ammunition, and warlike stores and accoutrements, 
provided she carries another 3000 tons, equal in volume and value and 
at an equal freight, of raw cotton, wool, silk, metallic ores, precious 
stones or any other of the articles in the seventeen categories of 
Art. 28 which ‘may not be declared contraband ’—a condition of 
immunity easy enough to comply with. Moreover, even thus a 
vessel which has carried contraband may not be captured (Art. 38) 
after the committal of the offence. All this makes it still harder 
—so much harder as to approach the impossible—for England to 
stop contraband trade with her enemy. 

(4) The destruction of a captured neutral vessel is declared to 
be permitted (Art. 49) if sending her into port for judicial inquiry 
and judgment would ‘involve danger to the safety of the [captor] 
warship or to the success of the operations in which she is engaged ’— 
whereof the captor is left to be sole immediate judge, subject to 
subsequent review. This relieves the captor from the risk of 
recapture, to the great damage of England, which always was and 
still would be able largely to nullify capture by the enemy through 
recapture before the enemy’s port was reached. This provision is 
in itself monstrous, for it authorises the captor to constitute himself 
a prize court of first instance and to condemn his prize to be sunk 
at will. It can only have been agreed to in order to legalise ex post 
Jacto the outrage of the sinking of the Knight Commander. It limits, 
indeed, very seriously the advantages elsewhere accorded to neutrals. 
But it nullifies recapture; and thus erects into a principle what is 
nothing but an abuse of force on the spot, arbitrarily withdrawn 
from the risks of opposing force elsewhere than on the spot. How 
far Art. 49 will consist with Arts. 44 and 54 will be a nice question ; 
for the former allows of destruction by the captor, while the two 
latter give to the captor the right to require delivery of ‘ con- 
fiscable goods,’ and on their delivery declares that ‘the master 
[of the nentra]] must be allowed to continye his voyage.’ This is 
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only one of many instances of the muddle made in the attempt to 
create a new law so as in every case most to impair England’s naval 
power in war. 

(5) Transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag, instead of 
depending, as heretofore, on all the circumstances, is now declared 
(Art. 55) to have an ‘ absolute presumption ’ of validity if ‘ effected 
more than thirty days before the outbreak of hostilities,’ a hard and 
fast condition which may easily be fraudulently complied with and 
which may override the most damning facts. This renders it harder for 
England to capture enemy vessels fraudulently pretended to be neutral. 

(6) Enemy property in an enemy ship is declared (Art. 58) to 
be determined, no longer as by the Law of Nations declared by 
British jurists it always was, by reference to all the accompanying 
circumstances including the domicile of the owner, but only by 
reference to his ‘ character,’ which will almost certainly be held to 
mean his nationality. ‘ Nationality’ in these days means any- 
thing. Enemy property will therefore be found to mean nothing. 
But the true test is to be found, not alone in the character of the 
owner, but in all the accompanying circumstances showing what the 
property really is. The character of the owner is not the only element. 
There is the origin of the property, the character of the trade, and the 
method of conducting that trade. Under this new rule, ownership 
of neutral ‘ character’ would give immunity to goods under enemy 
flag or enemy pass—goods which have hitherto been held to be thereby 
stamped with a hostile character. ‘The property of a person may 
acquire a hostile character,’ said Mr. Justice Story in the San Jose 
Indiano case, ‘ altogether independent of his own peculiar character.’ 
So, too, Lord Stowell: ‘there is a traffic which stamps a national 
character on the individual independent of that character which 
personal residence may give him.’ With inconceivable levity all this 
is thrown to the winds, and ‘ character’ alone is left to determine— 
character of owner, without reference to character of property or trade 
or circumstances. It really looks as if the British delegates had been 
surprised into a practical abandonment of their hitherto undeserted 
contention that domicile and not nationality should be the test. 
Moreover, if the ‘ character’ of the owner alone is henceforth to count, 
there will apparently be applied to goods in an enemy ship an entirely 
different principle from that applied (by Art. 46) to goods in a neutral 
ship, even though the property of a neutral owner. Here some more 
reconcilement of different principles will be required. In any case 
Article 58 is a very tremendous surrender of the principle hitherto 
maintained. It will make it harder for England to establish the 
character of that ‘enemy property ’ which is now alone left open to 
capture, and harder, therefore, to put upon her enemy that most 
merciful yet most effectual stress which touched his pocket but not 
his life.{ 
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(7) Neutral vessels ‘under national convoy ’ are declared (Art. 61) 
‘exempt from search.’ Those who would know the full meaning of 
this must refer to the arguments used against it by British states- 
men who knew what war really is. It renders immune from any 
examination, and even from so much as a question, a limitless fleet 
of neutrals or pretended neutrals having in their company a tor- 
pedo-boat flying the national pennant. The ‘opinion’ of a sub- 
lieutenant commanding that torpedo-boat is declared (Art. 62) con- 
clusive as to facts and law. It is for ‘ him alone to investigate the 
matter.’ The state of things thus created, and withdrawn thus from 
the so much lauded International Prize Court, is simply grotesque. 
Wherever there is a torpedo-boat convoy or even a ‘converted’ 
vessel flying the pennant, these Articles will make it impossible for 
the whole naval power of England to capture anything falsely alleged 
to be ‘ neutral ’—nay, impossible for her so much as to ascertain 
whether it is or is not neutral. The British delegates appear wholly 
to have forgotten what Robinson’s Admiralty Reports show, that 
war always gives rise to frauds of the most impudent and un- 
scrupulous character on the part as well of neutrals as of belligerents. 

(8) It is declared by Art. 30 that ‘ absolute contraband ’ destined 
to enemy territory or forces is ‘liable to capture.’ But it is also 
declared by Art. 32 that ‘ where a vessel is carrying absolute contra- 
band, her papers are conclusive proof as to the voyage on which she 
is engaged, unless she is found clearly out of the course indicated 
by her papers,’ while Art. 35 lays down the same rule for a vessel 
carrying conditional contraband. The idea of a ship’s papers being 
conclusive proof of destination of a ship apparently heading for that 
destination is enough to raise Lord Stowell from his grave. Ap- 
parently the British delegates had never heard of the common devices 
of false papers or of double and treble sets of papers, one true and 
the others false. The recent case of the Doelwyck pretending 
to be on her way to Kurrachee while really on her way with contra- 
band to Jibouti only resulted in her condemnation by the Italian 
Prize Court because the master committed the blunder of giving up 
the true papers instead of the false. Had she been caught on the 
Red Sea (a way common to both ports) and had the master given up, 
as he intended, her false papers alone, these must have been accepted 
under Art. 32 as conclusive proof of the innocence of a most guilty 
ship. All which makes it still harder for England to capture and 
condemn contraband traffic. 

These are by no means all the changes made ; they are only those 
which at first sight are most glaring and monstrous. Whether the 
King’s Law Officers were consulted and their opinion obtained, before 
His Majesty was advised to authorise a Declaration affecting to make 
such vast changes in the law, we are not told. In the absence of a 
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direct statement to that effect, nobody can believe that they were so 
consulted. 

It is proper here to remark that the International Prize Court, 
which is to decide all these matters as a final Court of Appeal, is to 
sit at The Hague, is to deliberate with closed doors and in secret, and is 
to decide by a majority of its fifteen members, nine being a quorum 
(Arts. 14 and 43 of Hague Conference) ; and that it is so constituted 
(Art. 15) as to give to the military, anti-naval Powers a permanent 
majority. It is further proper to remark that the Convention estab- 
lishing this Prize Court needed not to be ratified before the 30th of June 
1909—this present year. Before that date Parliament may perhaps 
intervene, both as to this Convention and also as to the Declaration 
which has succeeded it. 

Throughout, the Declaration so exaggerates ‘ neutral’ privileges 
and so pares away belligerent rights as to invite all neutrals to active 
participation in the war from which they are bound to hold aloof. 
Throughout it sacrifices the power and the rights of the superior 
naval belligerent to the toleration of neutral interference with the 
war. Throughout it is against England. 

When a battle is fought under rules you may so make the rules 
of the ring as to prevent the stronger and abler of two men from 
using his strength and his ability, and to ensure victory to the 
weaker and less able. That is what was begun by the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856 and is completed by the Declaration of London of 
1909. If by these new rules we are to be bound, then when war does 
come, Englishmen will see with equal incredulity and astonishment 
that the naval power which coerced Napoleon, and with him at one 
time the whole of Europe, has ceased to be effectual. They will 
wonder how it is that their vast fleets have somehow become power- 
less to distress their enemy. They will perhaps long go on seeing 
their overwhelming naval strength as impotent in fact as it is 
imposing in appearance. They will wonder; perhaps they will ask 
themselves why. They will scarcely imagine, and when they realise 
it they will scarcely believe, that it is because of rules submitted to, 
nay, invited by their own Ministers. But if once in the stress of 
a struggle for life they do realise it, they will certainly, and at all 
hazards, tear asunder these paper bonds and will resume the full 
maritime rights they once exercised so irresistibly. Then the rules 
will go and some great reputations with them ; then England will again 
become as powerful as she was a century ago. When she understands, 
she will become herself again. Then, and not till then. 

Meantime this Declaration of London would tie us up beyond all 
precedent. Whether it will stand is another thing. It is at present only 
an act of prerogative. But, as Professor Maitland has pointed out 
in the best ‘ Constitutional History of England ’ that we have, there 
are cases in which an exercise of the prerogative has, by itself, ‘ no 
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legal effect whatever.’ This seems such a case. The Law of Nations 
is part of the Common Law of England, and as such has been de- 
clared in innumerable decisions of competent judges. Can that law 
be altered by prerogative alone without Act of Parliament ? He would 
be a bold lawyer who would say that it can be. When Captain Walker 
of H.M.S. Emerald forcibly seized Mr. Baird’s Newfoundland lob- 
ster-pots and gear, shut up his factory, and pleaded that he did 
so by command of the Sovereign in execution of a Treaty made by 
prerogative with France, Mr. Baird took him into the Courts and 
worsted him. In 1892 the case came to the Privy Council for 
the final decision of that final Court, and the Attorney-General 
pleaded for Walker on behalf of the Crown that ‘the Crown by its 
prerogative can bind its subjects by treaty; that it is an offence by 
the Common Law to disobey the provisions of a public treaty of 
this kind; and that the act of the Executive in preventing that dis- 
obedience and enforcing obedience does not give a cause of action.’ 
But his argument failed. He had to admit its defects. Being asked 
whether he contended ‘ that every treaty can be carried out by the 
Executive,’ he replied, ‘ Not all ; forinstance, treaties involving ques- 
tions of taxation or taxes or cession of territory in time of peace,’ 
and he further admitted that ‘the Crown, by treaty with a foreign 
Power,’ could not ‘ acquire new rights against its own subjects.’ After 
much citing of relevant cases, the Privy Council decided that the 
fact of the Crown having made a treaty with France by prerogative 
alone, without any Act of Parliament to carry the treaty into 
effect, gave the Crown no right to seize Baird’s lobster-pots; 
and that Walker’s perfectly true allegation that he had acted in 
pursuance of orders from the Crown was therefore no defence. It 
decided in short that a treaty made by the Sovereign in exercise of © 
the prerogative alone does not alter the Common Law—unless, per- 
haps, the treaty be (which this was not) a treaty of peace, the right to 
make which by prerogative may lawfully be exercised by the Crown. 
That most important decision seems to cover the case of the 
Declaration of London. It may conceivably be that the King, 
in whom is vested the power of making war—even, as would appear, 
without the assent or even against the will of Parliament—may have 
also the power of instructing his naval officers to make captures at 
sea not authorised by the Common Law, or to refrain from making 
captures that are so authorised. It would be presumptuous for any 
but a complete Constitutional Common Law jurist to decide that 
point off-hand. But it would be more presumptuous to declare that 
this includes power to abrogate, to violate, and to end the Common 
Law itself in this respect. No act of the prerogative can withhold 
questions of Common Law from the Courts. ‘ The suggestion that’ 
Captain Walker’s acts ‘can be justified as acts of State, or that the 
Court was not competent to inquire into a matter involving the 
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construction of treaties and other acts of State, is wholly untenable,’ 
declared the Privy Council in 1892. 

This being so it would seem that, so far as it assumes to alter 
the Law, no part of the Declaration of London has or can have any 
effect whatever unless and until all the alterations it assumes to 
make are embodied in an Act of Parliament, and thus receive the 
expressed assent not of the King alone but also of the other 
two constituent portions of the British Sovereignty. So far as the 
Declaration goes at present it would seem to be strictly no more 
than a suggestion, incomplete in itself, and without binding au- 
thority. Before it receives that authority we may expect that all 
its provisions will be subjected to the most jealous scrutiny, which 
will take into account not merely the weakness or convenience of 
Governments, but the rights, the interests, and the defences of the 


nation. 



















Tuomas Grnson Bow es, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE REVOLT IN 
TURKEY 


To be sceptical as to the existence in future of the constitutional 
régime in Turkey is to entertain doubts as to the continuation of the 
Ottoman Empire as an independent State. A return to the former 
despotism is sure to lead to such internal commotions as would shake 
the integrity of that Empire to its very foundations. The integrity 
of the Turkey of the past was guaranteed by powerful States. This 
guarantee from without was more fictitious than real, and it did not 
save her from partial dismemberment. The integrity of the con- 
stitutional Turkey of to-day will, however, be guarded against dis- 
ruption by a new factor—that is, by the people of the Ottoman 
Empire, who are earnestly enthusiastic over the fact that they have 
now a voice in the management of the affairs of their own country. 
There is another and more important factor to be considered in 
this connexion, and that is the attitude of the Ottoman army, whose 
reputation as an excellent defensive force hardly requires to be men- 
tioned here. It was the army, as it is scarcely necessary to state, 
which secured to the people of the Ottoman Empire the constitu- 
tional régime which they now enjoy. Officers and men in various 
army corps have sworn fidelity to the Constitution, and they will 
certainly defend the rights of constitutional Turkey against all 
violations, whether such violations come from within or from without. 
It is a gross mistake to characterise the forces upholding the 
cause of the Constitution as the ‘army of the Committee of Union 
and Progress,’ as do many newspaper correspondents, because the 
Committee is under the patronage of the army, which regards the 
Committee as the guardian of the new-born Constitution. The 
Committee exercises such a vigilance over the working of the constitu- 
tional régime as would be outside the sphere of the soldier’s duty. 
It is true that the Committee counts many military men among its 
members, and as far as my observation goes, when these really 
unselfish and patriotic men left the seat of the Committee to attend 
to their military duties, some of the civilian members, forgetting 
that the Committee had assumed a national character since the 
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establishment of the Constitution, began to act as they acted when 
the Committee of Union and Progress was a revolutionary society 
years ago. Where a tactful and conciliatory attitude was essential, 
passionate recriminations prevailed. Retorts with violent personali- 
ties were the result, and consequently the prestige of the Committee 
suffered in the capital through the tactlessness of a few of its leaders. 
After the inauguration of the Constitution the people, whether 
reasonably or unreasonably, expected redress of their grievances 
from the Committee as an advisory body assisting the Executive, 
who were necessarily officials trained under an autocratic régime. 
The Young Turks, returned from their places of exile abroad, were 
considered either too young or too inexperienced to take the responsi- 
bility of high office, and although they received useful hints and a 
good deal of active support from the Committee, the high officials of 
the Executive could not work wonders in attending to public affairs. 
Hence there began to grow up a disappointed section who expected 
satisfaction for their personal hopes and desires from a body which 
had overthrown the rule of a powerful autocracy. This discontent 
furnished an opportunity of preparing their revenge to the reactionaries 
who were silently watching the march of events from their hidden 
quarters. 

The growth of an anti-Committee movement could, however, 
gain no influence among the population of the Turkish capital until 
a group of men of some French education and, in the case of some 
of them, of unscrupulous political principles, formed themselves into 
a political party. The prime mover of this opposition party was 
Prince Sabaheddin, who is related to the Sultan on his mother’s side. 
This Prince resided in France several years as an exile, during which 
time he never ceased to agitate against the Hamidian autocracy. 
He would not work for the salvation of his country as an ordinary 
member of the Ottoman Reform Committee, the headquarters of which 
were in Paris. Having been brought up in the autocratic atmosphere 
of a princely palace, he desired to be the sole leader of the reform 
movement carried on outside the Sultan’s dominions. But neither 
his age nor his knowledge of affairs could secure him a commanding 
position in the ranks of the Turkish reformers. Prince Sabaheddin 
was, however, in a more fortunate position than other reform agitators 
for finding sufficient money from time to time to carry on a propaganda 
of his own against the Sultan’s autocracy. He succeeded in inducing 
a number of Young Turk exiles to follow his lead, and several Armenian 
and Greek politicians with separatist tendencies were attracted by his 
promises of securing autonomous concessions when he should come 
into power after the downfall of the Hamidian régime. 4 

The reform propaganda of Prince Sabaheddin could have but little 
effect in Turkey, and as a matter of fact the Committee of Union and 
Progress, which carried on its reform agitation on the lines of the 
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integrity and unity of the Ottoman Empire, brought about the down- 
fall of the Palace tyranny after years of arduous struggle. When 
liberty was established Prince Sabaheddin, like all other political 
refugees abroad, returned to Turkey. In order to avoid mischievous 
dissensions at a time when the country required a united effort for 
regeneration after a ruinous tyranny, the Committee invited Prince 
Sabaheddin to join it, and the Prince, together with two of his 
political friends, one of whom is a protégé of a great financier well 
known in Europe, did actually join it and took an oath to follow the 
Committee’s programme. They could not secure a commanding 
position in the Committee, however, and they soon afterwards left it. 
With the indirect support of this Prince a new party was then created. 
This party, which calls itself the ‘ Ahrar,’ and which is styled by its 
Kuropean sympathisers the ‘ Liberal Union,’ has amongst its members 
Said Pasha, the son of the late Vizir Kiamil Pasha, who was notorious 
for his tyrannical deeds under the old régime; Ismail Kemal Bey, 
the Albanian separatist deputy; and many other persons who could 
not find a seat in the Council of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. Several high officials, who betrayed an amazing degree of 
reactionary tendency on the success of the dastardly deeds of revolt 
perpetrated by the fanatical mob, had favoured the ‘ broader’ 
principles .of the Constitution propounded by this ‘ Liberal Union 
party.’ The political propaganda of the party had also appealed 
forcibly to the pan-Hellenic imagination of the Greeks, most of whose 
deputies and journalists have given the party a helping hand. The 
party leaders knew how to win the sympathies of certain foreign 
concession-hunters who have been making a mad rush to Turkey to 
exploit her resources, by giving them to understand that if their party 
came into power they would have a much better chance of getting 
what they sought. Curiously enough, the adherents of the ‘ Liberal 
Union party,’ by displaying an excessive degree of Anglophil 
tendencies, have won the support of some English newspaper cor- 
respondents in Constantinople. It must be within the recollection of 
those who follow the trend of events in the Near East, that those 
English papers which have been carrying on a campaign against what 
is called the ‘illegal’ authority of the Committee of Union and 
Progress have praised the political ideals of the leaders of the Liberal 
Union. They were true Liberals, these’ English correspondents told 
us, who promised equal chances to all nationalities in Turkey to 
develop on their own nationalist lines ; while, on the other hand, the 
Young Turks, who adhered to the Committee, were Chauvinists running 
their politics on the narrow Turkish lines. It seems strange to have 
started an agitation of this sort against the position of the Committee, 
and to advise it to dissolve, at the very moment when a White Book 
relating to the recent constitutional movement in Turkey was being 
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published by his Britannic Majesty’s Government, in whicli« the 
patriotic work done by the Committee is highly praised. 

No sooner was freedom established in Turkey than there was 
witnessed a remarkable degree of literary activity in the Ottoman 
capital. Every week saw the birth of a paper of some kind or other. 
The entire political Press at first applauded the patriotic achievements 
of the Committee of Union and Progress. When, however, an oppo- 
sition faction was created under the attractive title of the ‘ Liberal 
Union’ there appeared five or six daily papers against two of the 
Committee’s official organs. No one knows how the numerous organs 
of the opposition faction have been able to pay the expenses of their 
publication. The sale of papers in Turkey is not large ; while not one 
of them has more than half-a-dozen advertisements. No doubt the 
agents of the reaction have given valuable support to these opposition 
papers, but I cannot help expressing my suspicion that some of 
them have also received financial help from quarters other than 
reactionary. A most despicably violent campaign has been waged 
against the Committee, as well as against the Cabinet of Hilmi Pasha. 
The methods of the worst type of ‘yellow’ journalism have been im- 
ported into Turkey from the West. On many occasions I have had to 
throw down in disgust Turkish papers sent me from Constantinople 
without finishing the articles contained in them. They misrepresented 
and fiercely criticised every act of the Committee, and did their best 
to undermine the authority of the Government, which came into 
power by a parliamentary majority of nearly two hundred votes to 
eight. It can easily be imagined what would be the influence of sucha 
pestilential Press on a simple-minded public which until quite recently 
has had no experience of the methods of campaign of a free Press. 
The [kdam, which used to be an official organ of the Palace under the 
old régime, has, under the editorship of a man of chequered career, 
surpassed all the other opposition organs by its scurrilous language 
and calumnious utterances. To my utter disgust I have observed 
that this man has been lionised on more than one occasion by the 
Constantinople correspondent of a prominent London paper. This 
man, together with other persons responsible for the recent lamentable 
occurrences in Turkey, fled abroad on the approach of the Salonica 
army corps to Constantinople; and these fugitives, who are now 
considered by all the Young Turks as traitors, will quite possibly come 
over to this country to play upon the sympathies of the British public 
by their tales of ‘ patriotism.’ 

Of course the organs of the Committee of Union and Progress 
have violently defended the Committee and the Government against 
the abusive attacks of the opposition. But impartial observers have — 
seen that a catastrophe for Turkey was lurking behind such internal 
dissensions. I honestly believe that without the direct and indirect 
influence of the so-called ‘Liberal Union party’ the reactionaries 
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would never haye been able to bring about the recent cowp. Political. ° 
parties are said to be essential to the free working of the constitutional 
régime; but I much doubt whether a party which has come into 
existence with a rapidity of mushroom growth, and has pursued the 
line of conduct adopted by the Liberal Union of Constantinople, 
could ever be productive of good. Had the authority of the Turkish 
Government under Hilmi Pasha not been undermined by the Liberal 
Union agitators, I am firmly convinced that the unfortunate attacks 
on Armenians, the most useful and, after the true Turks, the most 
patriotic community of the Ottoman Empire, could not have been 
carried out in the distant provinces of Asiatic Turkey. 

The war of ‘ extermination,’ instigated by the unprincipled cosmo- 
politan league called the ‘ Liberal Union party’ against the Com- 
mittee, has resulted in nothing but the temporary establishment of 
reaction. Now the Committee has rallied its forces and become 
stronger than ever to safeguard the Constitution. The severest 
legal measures must be taken against the instigators, and those of 
them who have fled to Europe will certainly receive heavy judgments 
passed against them in default. It is useless to recommend leniency 
in the case of such traitors, whose acts, if they had happened in any 
other country, would on no account be treated lightly. As to the future 
policy of the Committee of Union and Progress, that will consist entirely 
in vigilance until the time arrives when the constitutional régime 
has become thoroughly self-supporting. In future the management of 
the affairs of the Committee will not be left entirely in the hands of 
civilian members. In critical times the cultured soldiers of the 
Ottoman army display a far greater political wisdom than the easily 
irritated civilians. I apprehend no military dictatorship through 
the predominance of the military element on the Committee. I find 
the educated Turkish officers less selfish and more patriotic than any 
other class of people in Turkey, and they well understand the excep- 
tionally delicate situation of their country in international politics. 

The victory of the Constitutionalists in the capital has already 
produced a great result—namely, the root of the reaction has been 
destroyed. The lesson taught in Constantinople to those who attempted 
to deal a blow at the Constitution will undoubtedly produce a salutary 
effect on the minds of those ignorant people in the distant provinces of 
Asiatic Turkey who have been lending a ready ear to the instigation 
of the reactionaries. In future no Ottoman Sovereign could dream 
of inspiring respect for his authority by following the line of policy 
which was invariably followed by the Hamidian autocracy; while the 
influence of a Sultan who rules constitutionally is certain to ensure 
peace and good relations between Muslim and non-Muslim peoples who 
are subject to the Porte. The danger of internal difficulties to be met 
by the Ottoman reformers will not, therefore, be so insurmountably 


great as is represented by some European politicians. Parties may 
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come into existence and politicians may be divided into opposing 
camps, but all the disputes affecting the interests of the common 
fatherland must be fought out on the lines of patriotism. The Ottoman 
Empire is exposed to many external dangers, and any group of men 
who may act as acted the leaders of the ‘ Liberal Union,’ who are now 
regarded on all sides as traitors, will invite for themselves not only the 
opposition of the Committee of Union and Progress, but also the wrath 
of the Ottoman army and the opprobrium of a vast section of the 
Ottoman people. 
Hawi, Hari, 





THE LAMBETH IDEAL OF REUNION 


Tue general public is perhaps a little weary of the subject of reunion. 
What is the use of these interminable discussions, and what the 
sincerity, since, if men wish to unite, the way is open? Why should 
they waste time in debates which always have the effect of stereo- 
typing the dividing prejudices, and dissipating in controversy the too 
slender stock of goodwill? The desirableness of religious harmony 
is indeed widely acknowledged, for the practical mischiefs of ‘ our 
unhappy divisions ” are visible on all sides. Sectarian rivalries are a 
grave embarrasment to statesmen ; they impede the working of our 
complicated machine of local government ; they embitter and con- 
fuse the issues of political conflict ; they disturb the peace of neigh- 
bourhoods, and break up the unity of homes. These considerable 
evils are manifest and unquestioned, they enter into the experience 
of the ordinary citizen, their mitigation or removal would be hailed 
as a public benefit of the first importance. But discussions about 
reunion appear to be both perennial and resultless; they even do 
mischief by concealing from the zealots of religious division the moral 
quality of their own action, and blinding them by ‘the fatal imposture 
and force of words’ to the hypocrisy in which they have immersed 
themselves. What is wanted is not kindly talking, but fraternal 
action; not projects of reunion, but active co-operation; not 
negotiations, but fellowship. 

It is manifest enough that, for the ordinary Englishman, reunion 
is primarily a question of Church and dissent. He takes for granted 
that the Roman Catholics are definitely outside the range of reasonable 
and practical policy. So far as he has knowledge of the Roman 
system he cordially disapproves it, and since any measure of recon- 
ciliation with Rome could not but mean some further approximation 
of the English Church to the Roman model, he would actively 
oppose every step in that direction. The Churches of Russia and 
the East lie outside his experience altogether, but he hears no good 
report of them. They are admittedly sunken in ignorance and 
superstition, and would have to traverse the whole distance between 
modern civilisation and the semi-barbarism of the Middle Ages 
before they would really be able to enter on equal terms into 
any negotiation with the reformed Churches of the Western 
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world. There remain the reformed Churches of the Continent, and 
the Churches of his own race and speech at home and throughout 
the English ‘dispersion.’ Of the former he knows little, but he is 
aware that the theological and critical leaders of the modern world 
are mostly drawn from Germany ; that German books are studied by 
every English divine of position, either in the original German or in 
the numerous and excellent translations which are published in 
England and America. He cannot take up a review in which there 
is any serious religious discussion without being conscious that at 
every turn the reference lies to the massive erudition and courageous 
speculation of German scholars. His own most respected theologians 
are precisely those whose acquaintance with German Biblical science 
is most considerable. In that ‘ commonwealth of learning,’ to which 
the Lambeth Committee make reference, the reformed Churches of the 
Continent have a principal place. He would, perhaps, be surprised 
to discover that these Churches, from which the ablest Anglican clergy 
are so eager to learn, are absolutely ignored by the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. They lie apparently outside the sympathies of the episcopate, 
and do not even enter within their vision of conceivable ‘ inter- 
communion.’ After all, he has heard of Luther and Melancthon, 
and the reformers of France and Switzerland, and, if he has dabbled 
in English history, he is aware that, when the system of the reformed 
Church of England was in the melting pot, these men had no slight 
share in determining the final result. If he reflects at all he cannot 
but wonder what has happened in the interval thus completely to 
sever the Churches of the Reformation, which once were closely linked 
in religious fellowship. Still there are the barriers of distance, and 
speech, and alienating national policies, and the venomous prejudices 
of commercial rivalry, which easily induce him to acquiesce in an 
attitude of aloofness which historically is the strangest of religious 
phenomena. 

When, however, he limits his view to the English-speaking 
Churches, he is conscious of a genuine dislike of the ecclesiastical 
separations which destroy the harmony of the religious world, and 
react so mischievously on public life at every point. These separa- 
tions appear to him superfluous and somewhat absurd. He is hard 
put to it to find a reason for the extreme difficulty which is said to 
mark every approach to unity, and he is, as we have said, a little 
weary of discussions which seem to him either unintelligent or 
insincere. 

If the ordinary Englishman were to study the Report of the 
Lambeth Conference Committee, his wonder would be deepened 
and his fatigue increased. 

The Report fills eighteen pages, to which is added an Appendix 
of five pages. Of these three pages are introductory, no less than 
eleven are concerned with various episcopal Churches in East and 
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West, and only four treat of ‘ Presbyterian and other non-episcopal 
Churches.’ The Appendix consists of ‘ extracts of the Presbyterian 
doctrine of Ordination.’ It will be observed that the Nonconformists 
are not directly mentioned, and, if they are referred to at all, which 
is not free from doubt, must be included under the expression ‘ other 
non-episcopal Churches.’ Inasmuch, however, as the Report makes 
everything turn on the question of Orders, and insists on the ‘ highest ’ 
version of the Presbyterian doctrine on that subject, it is clear that the 
whole body of Nonconformists, who certainly do not, and consistently 
with their history could not possibly, accept that doctrine, are really 
ruled out. Yet if the question of reunion has any practical impor- 
tance, if religious division has any spiritual gravity for individual 
Christians, then it is the case of the Nonconformists which must have 
the first place in the discussion. For they are our neighbours, and 
with them we are perforce associated in a thousand connections. 
To be parted from them by religious strife is a miserable mistake if 
it be not a clear necessity. 

The Lambeth Conference does not contemplate the existence of 
Nonconformity, and thus misses the salient feature of the present 
situation. 

It is precisely Nonconformity which is the novel factor. Here 
we have no precedents to guide us, and no established principles 
on which we can proceed. Broadly it may be said that Anglican 
history validates two principles, one or other of which might, in 
certain circumstances, be made the basis of a policy of reunion. 
There is the ‘national’ principle of the Reformation, and there is 
the ‘Catholic’ principle of the counter-reformation, carried into 
Anglicanism effectively by the Tractarians. The first is specifically 
formulated in the Thirty-nine Articles. The last is plausibly repre- 
sented as established in the Preface to the Ordinal. Neither of these 
principles covers the case of the Nonconformists. 

The national principle disallows the notion that there must of 
necessity be a single form of government throughout the Christian 
Church, whether papal, as the advocates of Rome maintain, or 
episcopal, as the Tractarians assert, or Presbyterian, as the followers 
of Andrew Melville used to insist. Therefore on the national principle 
there is no difficulty in arranging ‘ intercommunion ’ between national 
Churches which are variously ordered. An interesting statement of 
the older Anglican position will be found in Durel’s View of the 
Government and Publick Worship of God in the Reformed Churches 
beyond the Seas, published in 1662, with a dedication to Lord 
Clarendon. The writer was a popular apologist of the Restoration 
Settlement, and being a native of Jersey and personally acquainted 
with the Huguenot Churches, set himself to demonstrate to the English 
public that there was no foundation for the favourite contention of 
the Nonconformists that ‘the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas 
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were as much averse to the Government and publick worship of God 
in the Church of England, as themselves.’ 

After showing by references to official decisions that the foreign 
Churches recognised a large liberty in non-essentials, he proceeds : 


Now in this as in all good and reasonable things that are conducible to Peace 
and Unity among Christians, the Reformed Church of England is behind none of 
them all. She rather goes beyond them, expressing herself more fully than any 
on these matters. And her modesty and discretion are such, that although she 
holdeth Subordination of Ministers in the Christian Church to be of Apostolical 
nay of Divine Institution, having, as she conceiveth, for grounds of this her 
judgment, besides Scripture, the practise of the holy Apostles in their turn, 
of the universal Church ever since, until this later age ; and which is more, of 
Christ Himself, who ordained the Apostles, and the Seventy Disciples in an 
Imparity as two distinct Orders of Ministers in his Church ; yet notwithstanding 
she doth but simply assert the lawfulness of her own government, without meddling 
with the Government of other Churches which do not meddle with hers, leaving them 
to fall or stand to their own Master, to Whom they ought to give an account of their 
actions, and not to her. For this is all that she saith on this matter in the Articles 
of her faith. 


It would be impossible to state more highly the claim of the 
episcopate. Assuredly no educated Anglican of to-day would care 
to say as much, Yet Durel throughout maintains that the reformed 
national Churches are linked together by mutual recognition and inter- 
communion. He produces a large number of testimonies from 
official acts of the foreign Churches, and from the writings of represen- 
tative foreign divines, in order to show that they recognised frankly 
the right of the national Church of England to determine its own 
form of government, and he succeeds in showing that many foreign 
divines thought that episcopacy was best suited to English conditions, 
and very desirable on many grounds. A letter from ‘ Monsieur le 
Moyne, one of the ordinary Preachers to the Reformed Congregation 
of Roan,’ is a racy and suggestive document which well deserves 
to be better known; one passage is curious as throwing some light on 
the estimate in which the king-killing English were held on the Conti- 
nent. After some observations on the antiquity and practical 
advantages of episcopacy the writer proceeds : 

But, Sir, I must here add this consideration, that I believe not that any Nation 
in the World hath more need of bishops than the English. For they have a 
natural fierceness, and withall a natural inclination to superstition. Both which 
are apt to set them upon great enterprizes, and to cast them upon strange extremi- 
ties, unless they be repressed by some power somewhat despotical. And there 
is no nation less fit to be governed by a popular administration, because all the 
English have too much courage for that, are too unquiet and jealous, and all 
think themselves born to reigne ; all which things, as you know, have need of 
an extreme power to be kept in. So, likewise, in the Church an ordinary govern- 
ment could not keep it in order, but it would go beyond all bounds, were not 
Episcopal Authority (which is the most sovereign that the Church can submit 
to) established to take care of it and to prevent disorders. In effect, Sir, there 
is no other power but the Episcopal can remedy an infinity of evils that may 
arise in the Church. (P. 136.) 
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Monsieur le Moyne goes on to speak very frankly of the dissen- 
sions in the foreign Churches, which, he thinks, the presence of bishops 
might have restrained: ‘It is that which upholds the Lutheran 
Churches. For in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Germany they 
are very quiet under the Episcopal discipline, and seldom are they 
seen to slander and tear one another.’ He thinks that the absence 
of an episcopate operates to the disadvantage of the French Churches 
in their controversies with both Roman Catholics and Lutherans : 


But though our end was not to win the Romanists, what will those of the 
Confession of Augsburg say, whom we endeavour by all good ways to engage in 
our party ? Would not Reconcilers have great reason to despair of the success 
of their enterprise, if when we present unto them the hand of fellowship, we draw 
hack presently, and go farre from them by the ruine of the Episcopal Goverriment ? 
Truly that onely circumstance ought to appease your English dissenters, and 
bring them if they have any charity, to consent to the re-establishment of that 
Government, though there was something in it which they could not altogether 
approve of. But I am a little afraid that such is their disposition, that they take 
little care for ought we see of others, and are ready to say to God, ‘ Hast Thou 
made us our Brethren’s keepers, that we should engage ourselves so far for them, 
and trouble ourselves so much about them ?’ But their inclination will not hinder 
so many godly Englishmen’s practise to the contrary. And I trust that the 
King whom God hath so miraculously preserved and settled again upon his 
throne, will be sure to re-establish the authority of the Anglican Church, and 
after he hath restored unto the Church her former dignity, use his power for a 
perfect Reunion of all the Reformed Churches, Which that he may effect, his 
Majesty must preserve his bishops. And though he had none in his Kingdom, 
his own wisdom would suggest unto him that it were necessary to set up some. 


* © You see,’ observes Durel, ‘that the best Son of the Church of 
England could not speak better in behalf of Episcopacy.’ This no 
doubt was the case, but the significant thing is, that there is no sug- 
gestion of any exclusive spiritual validity attaching to the episcopate. 
The fatal dogma of ‘ Apostolic succession ’ was as yet undeveloped 
in the Church of England. Even the ardently episcopalian non- 
juror Leslie, writing in 1698, reckons the Lutheran Churches of 
Germany among the episcopal Churches whose unanimity in the 
matter of Church government he parades against the minority of 
‘papists and Presbyterians ’ combined. Opinion might and did vary 
widely as to the value of episcopacy, but its legitimacy was suffi- 
ciently established by the ‘ known general principle which is common 
toallthe Reformed Churches in the world, viz.: Thatevery National 
Christian Church hath power to make laws for herself in all such 
outward things as are not expressly either commanded or forbidden 
in the Word of God, and that they may vary according to times, 
places, persons, and circumstances, and that without prejudice 
of that Unity which is to be in the Universal Church of Christ, in 
things essential ; provided always that uniformity be kept as much 
as possible in the several congregations of each National Church, and 
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that all the members of them humbly submit themselves to the laws 
thereof.’ ' 

Thus the national principle covers the case of non-episcopal 
national Churches, but does not cover the case of Nonconformists 
within the national area. The Lambeth.Conference has not even 
gone the length of the national principle, on which the reformation 
of the English Church was begun and carried out. There is no sug- 
gestion that the ‘intercommunion’ which once existed between 
the reformed Churches should be restored. ‘ Intercommunion ’ is con- 
ditioned by acceptance of episcopacy. A tentative and hesitating 
suggestion is made that existing Presbyterian ministers should not 
necessarily be compelled to accept reordination at the hands of the 
bishops, and that is the whole of the much-advertised concession 
for the sake of unity which the Conference has made. 

The Lambeth Conference itself presupposes the repudiation of 
the national principle, for it is mainly an assembly of non-national 
Churches as in America and the Colonies, of missionary Churches, and 
of Churches of Dissenters, as in Scotland. Between any recognition 
of the national Church of Scotland and the Church of England stands 
the Scottish Episcopal body, insignificant in point of numbers, but 
influential through the connection on the one hand with England, 
and on the other hand with America. On the principle of the English 
Reformation the Scottish Episcopalians ought to conform to the 
national Church of Scotland. The Lambeth Conference, throwing 
to the winds that principle, calls upon the national Church of Scotland 
to conform to the Episcopalian Dissenters in its midst. When we 
inquire on what new principle this astonishing proposition is made, 
we are told that reunion must be ‘ conducted upon Catholic lines,’ 
that ‘ full union ’ can only be ‘ on the basis of episcopal ordination,’ 
that it is an ‘ essential principle ’ of Anglicanism that only by episcopal 
ordination can a ‘ valid ministry” be secured, and so forth. The 
only point considered is how far, consistently with this conception 
of episcopacy, it may be permissible to let the Presbyterians down 
gently in the grand recantation of their own principles to which 
they are invited. 

The Conference fastens on the precedent of 1610 as offering a 
loophole for negotiation, and assures the Presbyterian Churches that 
a way has been found for securing the triumph of episcopacy without 
inflicting on them humiliation and defeat. 

The method adopted in the Report is to emphasise the highest 
Presbyterian doctrine of the ministry, and to represent it as essen- 
tially akin to the episcopalianism which ex hypothesi is at all hazards 
to be affirmed. . 

Now it is certainly the case that there exists in the Church of 
Scotland a small school of divines who teach a doctrine of Apostolic 
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succession as narrow as that of Newman. ‘The ‘Scottish Church 
Society’ has drafted a programme for itself, which would not be 
found seriously defective as a scheme for developing the characteristic 
doctrines and practices of the Tractarians. Its ‘general purpose’ 
is ‘to defend and advance Catholic doctrine as set forth in the 
ancient Creeds and embodied in the standards of the Church of 
Scotland,’ and with this no fault can be found. But it is impossible 
for an English Churchman, who has learned by experience what strange 
meanings may lurk under the phrases, to avoid a certain misgiving 
when he studies the list of twenty-one ‘special objects’ which the 
Society aims at. The third of these is ‘ the maintaining of the neces- 
sity of a valid ordination to the Holy Ministry, and the celebration in 
a befitting manner of the rite of Ordination.’ We turn to the publi- 
cations of the Society to seek an explanation of this somewhat 
unusual language. A recently published volume of ‘Scottish Church 
Society Conferences,’ entitled The Pentecostal Gift, will serve our pur- 
pose sufficiently. One writer (the Rev. S. J. Ramsay Sibbald) quotes 
in order to endorse the language of Bishop Gore, who is well known 
to be the ablest exponent of the narrowest Anglican doctrine : 


General assent will be accorded to the opinion which the Bishop of Worcester 
(now of Birmingham) states thus: ‘In any case, it is certain that the develop- 
ment of the ministry occurred on the principle of the Apostolic succession. Those 
who were to be ministers were the elect of the Church in which they were t» 
minister ; but they were authoritatively ordained to their office from above, 
and by succession from the Apostolic men.’ (P. 173.) 


‘The Scottish Church,’ says this writer, ‘admits Episcopal as 
well as Presbyterian ordination to be valid, while maintaining that 
it is through presbyters, headed by a bishop, or by a moderator, that 
the succession has been transmitted from the Apostles to ourselves.’ 
(p. 175). Professor Cooper writes to the same effect : ‘The Church of 
Scotland,’ he says, ‘is bound, as muchas the Church of England is, 
to the principle of “ Apostolic succession ” ; though we hold it in a 
form which, we believe, delivers it from many of those objections 
to which, in its extreme Anglican shape, it lies exposed’ (p. 178). 
Dr. Sprott appeals to the doctrine of the Reformers : ‘ The Reformed 
Churches believed in the necessity of Apostolic succession through 
presbyters, or bishops acting in that capacity’ (p. 195). ‘ The Refor- 
mers did not object to Episcopacy so long as bishops were not regarded 
as a separate order by Divine right. While holding the equality of 
Presbyters in office power, they admitted the lawfulness of an inequa- 
lity in rank for purposes of order, efficiency, and unity, and some of 
them considered such inequality as of Apostolic institution. It 
is not inconsistent with Presbyterianism to hold that, while bishop 
and presbyter are the same in order, permanent presidentship, with 
considerable powers, began in some parts of the Church under 
Apostolic direction’ (p. 197). He reviews, in a very interesting way, 
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the action of the Church of England, ‘which alone of the Reformed 
Churches claims to have retained what is nowadays called the 
historic episcopate,’ and he shows easily that the modern doctrine 
of the invalidity of non-episcopal ordinations was not held cither 
by the reformers or by the restorers of the Church of England: 


Even the Act of Uniformity passed at the Restoration has a clause which 
leaves the door open for the admission to benefices without re-ordination of 
foreign Reformed ministers. Shortly after it became law, a French Protestant 
who was ordained by Presbyters in France was admitted to a rectory in Kent 
without re-ordination, in succession to a minister who had been deprived because 
he had been ordained by Presbyters in England during the Rebellion. Philip 
Henry, father of the commentator, writes in his Diary, under the year 1672; 
‘Suppose a Dutch or French Protestant minister to come to England to preach, 
he is not re-ordained, but only licensed ’ ; and so late as 1820 many of the paro- 
chial clergy in the Channel Islands, which form part of the Diocese of Winchester, 
had only Presbyterian ordination. A generation ago many of the missionaries 
sent out by the Propagation Society, which is presided over by the whole bench 
of bishops, were foreigners in Presbyterian orders. (P. 206.) 


Dr. Sprott is an unflinching Presbyterian, and will have none of 
that latitudinarian Anglicanism which can regard with equal charity 
all forms of ecclesiastical polity : 


The most learned Anglican writers are now admitting that Episcopacy 
was gradually introduced, and was not universal in the Primitive Church, and 
some of them are prepared not only to recognise Presbyterian orders, but the 
Congregationalist ministry derived from the people. Here we must part company 
with them. Because the argument for the Divine right of Episcopacy breaks 
down, it by no means follows that ordination by Presbyters, and Apostolic 
succession through them, are not essential to a valid ministry. (P. 207.) 


Now, if these views were generally held in the Church of Scotland, 
it would be pardonable to think that, by some such arrangement as 
that suggested by the Lambeth Conference, a union might be effected 
between the two Established Churches of the Island, and Laud’s 
dream of one episcopal Church of Great Britain might at length be 
realised. But even so, the problem of domestic reunion would 
remain unsolved, and there could not fail to be an immense develop- 
ment of Nonconformity in Scotland. 

If, however, it be the case that the ‘ Scottish Church Society’ 
is as little representative of the Church of Scotland as the ‘ English 
Church Union’ is of the Church of England, then it must be very 
regrettable that the Lambeth Conference should have been so ill- 
informed as to the true state of religious feeling in Scotland as to 
address itself exclusively to a small and unrepresentative group of 
Presbyterian ‘ High Churchmen.’ 

At least it is certain that there are weighty voices raised in utter- 
ance of a larger and more genuinely Catholic doctrine. ‘ The best 
men in Scotland,’ writes Dr. Tulloch, ‘ have ceased to believe in their 
own or any form of Church government being divinely prescribed, 
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in any divine form of Church government at all in the old dogmatic 
sensé.’ Dr. Mitford Mitchell, the late Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, declared that most Presbyterians 
‘would admit that the precise form of Church government is matter 
of minor importance, that the most efficient is the most divine.’ 
Dr. Theodore Marshall, the present Moderator, used similar lan- 
guage: ‘ While we believe in the ultimate unity of the Church, it does 
not seem necessary that its every branch must in all details of worship, 
doctrine, discipline and constitution, be fashioned exactly on the 
same model. There seems little or no reason why Churches varying 
greatly in externals should not be really one; but there can be no 
true unity, and therefore the world will not be impressed as it ought 
to be with the divine mission of the Son of God, so long as those 
who call themselves His followers are divided into separate sections, 
who, if they do not actually deny the name of Christian to bodies not 
constituted as they are, do deny that they are in any real or even in 
the fullest sense, members of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, which is the body of Christ.’ Principal Lindsay has stated 
the more generous doctrine in the Preface of his admirable volume 
on The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries. There he 
exposes the fallacy which is constantly appearing in the arguments 
of those who advocate the doctrine of ‘ Apostolic succession ’ : 


There is and must be a valid ministry of some sort in the Churches which are 
branches of this one Visible Catholic Church of Christ ; but I do not think that 
the fact that the Church possesses an authority which is a direct gift from God 
necessarily means that the authority must exist in a class or caste of superior 
office-bearers endowed with a grace and therefore with a power ‘ specific, exclu- 
sive, and efficient,’ and that it cannot be delegated to the ministry by the Christian 
people. I donot see why the thought that the authority comes from ‘ above,’ a 
dogmatic truth, need in any way interfere with the conception that all official eccle- 
siastical power is representative and delegated to the officials by the membership, 
and that it has its divine source in the presence of Christ promised and bestowed 
upon His people and diffused through the membership of the Churches. There- 
fore when the question is put: ‘ Must ministerial character be in all cases con- 
ferred from above, or may it sometimes, and with equal validity, be evolved from 
below?’ it appears to me that a fallacy lurks in the antithesis. ‘From below’ 
is used in the sense ‘from the membership of the Church,’ and the inference 
suggested by the contrast is that what comes ‘from below,’ i.e. from the 
membership of the Church, cannot come ‘from above,’ ¢.e. cannot be of divine 
origin, warrant, and authority. Why not? May the Holy Spirit not use the 
membership of the Church as His instrument ? Is there no real abiding presence 
of Christ among His people ? Is not this promised Presence something which . 
belongs to the sphere of God, and may it not be the source of an authority which 
is ‘from above?’ (Pp. ix, x.) 


The present writer has within recent years had the opportunity of 
discussing these matters with many of the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland, and he is persuaded that Principal Lindsay has well expressed 
the prevailing belief on the subject of the Christian ministry ; he 
is also persuaded that the general body of English Churchmen, while 
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own branch of the Church, agree in the same view. If this be so, 
the variety of organisations need be no barrier to an effective tecog- 
nition of non-episcopal Churches, and the solution of the difficult 
problem of Nonconformity is brought appreciably nearer. All the 
more regrettable must it be that the Lambeth Conference should have 
committed itself, and in some sense the Anglican Communion, to an 
ideal of reunion which presupposes the exclusive validity of an 
episcopal ministry. 

Here may be pointed out the unfortunate result of the wnanimity 
of the Conference Report. The Committee was numerous and 
influential. Four archbishops and fifty-three bishops were nearly 
one-fourth of the Conference. The number included the Bishops 
of Birmingham, Durham, Exeter, Lincoln, Newcastle, Salisbury, 
Southwark, Stepney (now Archbishop of York), and Winchester. It 
is as certain as any fact which is not mathematically demonstrable can 

‘be, that these bishops do not agree in their conception of the Christian 
ministry in general or of the episcopate in particular, yet they all 
appear as committed to this Report, which affirms, though with much 
superfluous suavity of phrase, the stiff episcopalianism which the 
Tractarians bound upon the Church of England. There is, indeed, a 
note placed in front of the Reports which warns us that ‘ the Commit- 
tees were not in every case unanimous in adopting the Reports,’ 
but no record of divisions was preserved, and we are left to conjecture 
how men voted, or to learn the interpretation they place on the 
Report by their subsequent declarations. 

The Bishop of Birmingham has seized the opportunity of his 
accustomed Lenten preaching to develop his familiar argument for 
exclusive episcopacy. The Bishop grows more. crudely dogmatic 
as his absorption in practical affairs forces him to speak ‘ off the sur- 
face’ of his mind. Unhappily when questions of this nature are 
raised, it is the mind of a despotic and prejudiced man. The Bishop 
of Exeter, a more moderate thinker, preaching in his own cathedral 
declared that ‘ we,’ «.e. all Anglicans, are ‘ firmly resolved to hold 
fast to what has been intrusted to us, nor to be drawn for one instant 
outside the lines marked out for us by the Bible, the faith of Nicaea, 
the two Sacraments, the historic Episcopate.’ Another preacher in 
the same place, a prominent London clergyman whose books have 
obtained the public recommendation of the Bishop of London, 
declared communion with non-episcopalians ‘ sacrilegious.’ We are 
reminded of the almost frantic language in which the Tractarians 

denounced the Jerusalem Bishopric scheme in the early forties. 

‘ Atrocious,’ ‘fearful,’ ‘hideous,’ ‘ miserable’ were some of the 

adjectives used by Newman, then the recognised head of the Trac- 
tarians, of a proposal which implied a recognition of a non-episcopal 

Church. It is as certain as the unalterable logic of religious fanaticism, 
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that if ever what Pusey called an ‘experimental Church’ were 
fashioned by means of some adaptation of ‘ the precedent of 1610,’ 
we should have another domestic crisis similar to that precipitated 
by Archbishop Howley’s well-meant effort in 1841. The Bishop of 
Liverpool has persuaded himself that the Lambeth Resolutions are 
really of the nature of an olive-branch offered to the non-episcopal 
Churches. ‘Some of you, my younger brethren,’ said his lordship, 
to assembled clergy of his diocese on March 22nd, ‘ may perhaps live 
to see the dawning of the day when the sundered Churches of the 
Reformation will once more become one, and when English Christianity 
will present a united front to the serried ranks of unbelief and super- 
stition, of sin and oppression, and will move as one mighty army to 
the evangelisation of the world.’ But the Bishop of Liverpool 
was not a member of the Committee, and may not have found time 
to examine carefully its Report. 

The vice of the Lambeth policy is its mistaken ‘ ideal of reunion.’ 
We may fairly apply the language of the Encyclical to the Resolutions 
of the Conference. ‘ All will be fruitful in proportion as it is domi- 
nated by a right ideal of reunion.’ Rejecting the spiritual ideal of 
the Reformation, and adopting the mechanical ideal of the Roman 
Church, the bishops, so far as lies in their power, have placed the 
Church of England on wrong lines with respect to this question, and 
nothing but failure can come of their leading. This ideal of ‘ cor- 
porate reunion’ on the basis of ‘the historic episcopate ’ is essen- 
tially identical with the Roman ideal of ‘ corporate reunion’ on the 
basis of ‘the historic papacy’; only the latter is incomparably 
better justified in history and in reason. The ultimate gainer from 
the episcopalian policy, to which the Tractarians have succeeded in 
binding the Church of England, is the Roman Catholic Church, in 
which alone episcopalianism finds its true logical development. 

How different might have been, might yet be, the course of 
Anglican history! With goodwill on the part of the episcopate the 
relations between the separated denominations of English Christianity 
might have been steadily improved; every element of justifiable 
irritation might have been removed ; every opportunity of religious 
co-operation might have been seized and made the most of, every 
factor of our ancient ecclesiastical system which violated the 
principles of religious equality might have been suffered to fall into 
desuetude and oblivion. Ifany doubt the power of the bishops to help 
forward a tendency with which they sympathise, the demonstration 
is ready to their hand in the history of Tractarianism. The law of the 
realm is broken in hundreds, not to say thousands, of parish 
churches with the full knowledge of the bishops; and when the 
popular indignation reaches the point of demanding some guarantee 
of stricter control, the answer of the leading members of the episcopate 
is a proposal to legalise the objectionable practices! What is the 
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defence offered for so strange a procedure? It is the appeal to the 
Protestant principle of religious toleration. The nation is told that 
many consciences will be hurt unless, beyond the limits fixed by 
statute, there be recognised a ‘ zone of toleration ’ delimited by the 
discrétion of the bishop, and including all the demands of the Tracta- 
rian clergy. Far be it from the present writer to advocate any policy 
of repression, even in the case of teachings and practices which seem 
to him plainly irreconcilable with the standards and traditions of the 
Church of England, but he would insistently ask, Why should the 
Tractarians have a monopoly of episcopal consideration? Why 
should there be no ‘ zone of toleration ’ for those English Churchmen 
who are seeking to put an end to the strife between the Church of 
England and their Nonconformist fellow-citizens ? 

The ‘ King’s Ecclesiastical Law’ belongs to the prae-Toleration 
epoch ; and only by reading into it the more just and liberal principles 
of modern legislation can it be reconciled with the necessities of the 
present time. Yet that law remains a reserve force of bigotry, 
which is in the hands of any bishop to use, if he will, in order to 
hinder the reconciliation of Churchman and Nonconformist. The 
basis of our ecclesiastical system is territorial, yet everybody knows 
that a thousand circumstances of modern life have tended to limit 
the sphere within which the territorial principle can reasonably be 
applied to religious affairs. Every clergyman speaking in the open 
air in the London parks is ‘ intruding into ’ the parish of some incum- 
bent or other. Social work is carried on alike by Churchmen and by 
Nonconformists from centres which include many parishes within 
the circumference of their activity. It is a plain necessity that the 
parochial system should be recognised as in many directions obsolete. 
But the law knows nothing of any change. Legally the clergyman, 
on the strict theory of legal obligation which diocesan chancellors 
propound, retains all the limitations on his liberty which existed 
before Nonconformists were tolerated in the country. 

The latest illustration of episcopal ill-will to every attempt to 
develop religious fellowship between Churchmen and Nonconformists 
is appropriately enough provided by the Bishop of Birmingham, who 
has done more than any other man to form the opinion of the existing 
generation of English clergy. It is unnecessary to do more than 
observe that, if ever the parochial principle might be innocently 
ignored, it would be in connexion with social work of the kind 
carried on in the Digbeth Institute by the congregation of the famous 
Carr’s Lane Church in Birmingham. What conceivable ‘ intrusion’ 
into the local incumbent’s sphere was involved in the fact that a 
clergyman from London took part in the first anniversary commemo- 
ration of the Institute, and gave an address in the Institute itself 
to the members? Only on the hypothesis that the incumbent’s 
authority extended within the walls of Nonconformist buildings, 
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and to every form of public utterance on the part of other English 
clergymen, could a case be established. Can there be rights of veto 
where there are no rights of ministry? There is no question of 

‘ officiating ’ in the legal sense; no question of doing anything 
which could be described as within the functions of the local incum- 
bent ; only the performance of a friendly act which, if it be truly 
described as illegal, can only be so on the supposition that, so far as 
the English clergy are concerned, there has been no change in the law 
since it was a criminal offence for Nonconformists to worship at all. 
Nothing less, indeed, is the supposition of some lawyers. ‘ Neither 
the Toleration Act nor any other Statute of which I am aware extends 
to or affects in any way the Ecclesiastical duties of Clergymen of the 
Church of England, or their liability to Ecclesiastical penalties,’ 
said one high authority, and he added that in his opinion ‘ neither the 
act of communicating nor attendance (as a worshipper) at a noncon- 
formist religious service in England would be lawful in a Clergyman 
of the Church of England.’ Here then is a weapon in the hands of 
any bishop who desires to obstruct the religious fellowship which so 
many earnest English Churchmen seek to cultivate with Noncon- 
formists. Under the high-sounding pretence of guarding the rights 
of the incumbent against ‘intrusion’ from outside, the bishop, if he 
so wills, can prohibit friendly intercourse with Nonconformists, and 
can bring home to them, what surely they might be allowed to forget, 
that they are still only ‘tolerated’ persons, and must, in making 
their arrangements, have regard to the wishes of the local incumbent 
in whose jurisdiction they are permitted to exist! The Bishop of 
Birmingham has decided to take this course, and presumably some 
legal decision will in due time be obtained. Whatever that decision 
may be, the impressiveness of the Bishop’s action, as illustrating 
the unfriendly attitude of the episcopate to anything that really 
implies ‘Home Reunion,’ remains unaffected. In this case that 
impressiveness is exceptionally great since the Bishop is known to 
advocate, and in his own administration to exhibit, the utmost com- 
plaisance towards undoubted and flagrant illegalities in the conduct 
of public worship, and has himself conspicuously argued against the 
rigid application of the territorial principle which underlies our 
parochial system. 

While this can be said, there is manifestly no sincerity in the 
episcopal language about reunion. The triumph of Tractarianism 
has committed the episcopate to a false ideal of reunion, and the 
episcopate is labouring to bind its own error on the Church of England. 
What we are assured by the late Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
has happened in Scotland has also happened in England : 


Whatever good the Tractarian movement may have accomplished in England, 
it has widened the difference between Presbyterians and Episcopalians in Scotland, 
Sixty or seventy years ago there was much gteater unity of spirit between them 
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than now, and it seems probable taat with the growing sacerdotal and sacra- 
mental tendencies in episcopal churches the gulf will be still further deepened, 


* Who can wonder,’ wrote Dr. Hort, in 1890; ‘ if Dissenters shrink 
from being merged in a body which they fear is on the way to taking 
its doctrine of the Church from the Oxford Tracts? That natural 
fear is surely the deadliest hindrance to reunion.’ 

If the Report of the Lambeth Conference Committee on ‘ Reunion 
and Intercommunion ’ is to be taken as the authoritative expression 
of Anglican doctrine, then it is certain that, so far as the doctrine 
of the Church is concerned, the fear of the Dissenters is well justified. 
That doctrine was more effectively declared by Newman in the first 
of the Tracts for the Times. 

H. Henstey Henson. 
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PRAYER-BOOK REVISION AND THE 
ORNAMENTS RUBRIC 


In their coming sessions the Convocations of the two Provinces will 
enter upon the consideration of the Reports on Prayer-Book Revision 
which have been prepared by Committees of both Houses. Only one of 
these, that of a Committee of the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, has yet been made public, but this of itself supplies suf- 
ficient material for my present purpose. If I were about to criticise 
the proposals shortly to be submitted to Convocation it would be well 
to wait till they are all before the world. That, however, is not 
my intention. What I have to say on the question is but remotely 
concerned with the merits of any particular scheme of revision. The 
one point to which I wish to draw the attention of Churchmen is the 
dangers necessarily attendant upon any and every scheme of the kind. 
It is remarkable that this aspect of the question seems to have wholly 
escaped the authors of this Report. The Committee entered at once 
upon the inquiry what changes it is expedient to make in the Book 
of Common Prayer and especially in the Ornaments Rubric. There 
is nothing to show that they gave any attention to the earlier and far 
more important question whether, in the present circumstances of the 
Church, it is expedient to make any changes at all. If it can be shown 
that any revision of the kind now proposed must be in the highest 
degree hazardous, no amount of personal or official weight in those 
who put it forward ought to keep Churchmen silent. I do not deny that 
a prima facie case can be made out for fresh legislation in the matter 
of the Ornaments Rubric. Whatever may have been the intentions 
of its framers it has in fact been found a highly ambiguous document. 
This uncertainty as to its meaning has led to very inconvenient con- 
sequences. It has placed certain of the clergy in open conflict with 
their bishops and with the courts of law. This is not a state of things 
that anyone can think satisfactory in itself. Nor do I say that the 
dangers attendant upon revision may not be worth incurring. My 
one contention is that these dangers exist, and that they have not as 
yet received adequate attention. If, when they have been fully 
considered, the constituted authorities of the Church choose to take 
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the risk of going on with them, there is no more to be said. But even 
constituted authorities will do well to avoid a leap in the dark. 

The mischiefs which seem inseparable from anyrevisionof the Prayer 
Book that would be worth undertaking have their origin in the history 
of the book itself, and in the character of the society of which it is the 
distinctive formulary. Looked at closely, that society is less a Church 
than a union of two Churches. Ever since the sixteenth century it 
has been the depository of two distinct and often conflicting traditions 
—a Catholic tradition and a Protestant tradition. The Catholic tradi- 
tion links on the Church of England to its earlier self as it existed 
before the Reformation, and, more remotely, to the Churches which 
have never accepted the Reformation. The Protestant tradition, on the 
contrary, emphasises the changes made in the sixteenth century, and 
sees in them the expression of an underlying identity with the Reformed 
Churches of Scotland and of the Continent, and even, to some extent, 
with those Nonconformist bodies at home which have carried the work 
of reformation beyond the point at which it was arrested in the Estab- 
lished Church by the strong hand of Queen Elizabeth. Both of these 
traditions find support in the ecclesiastical history of the country, 
but had not both found additional support in the actual formularies 
they could hardly have gone on side by side. As it is, the Prayer Book 
and the Articles make now for one view and now for the other. Each 
party is able to point to passages which support its special doctrines, 
and to explain those of a contrary kind as so many instances of those 
hairbreadth escapes of which ecclesiastical annals are full. High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen, Tractarians and Evangelicals, have 
been able to remain members of the same Church because both have 
honestly believed that the Prayer Book is on their side. Of late years 
the Ornaments Rubric has been the field in which these inconsistent 
but equally honest convictions have been most prominent, and it is 
with the treatment to which this rubric is subjected in the Revision 

Report that I propose to deal. 

Legislation by reference is responsible for a great deal of confusion, 
and it would be hard to find a more conspicuous example of the process 
than this particular rubric. Whatever may have been the intentions 
or wishes of the Revisers of 1662 they have not succeeded in making 
them clear. The ornaments of the minister had been regulated for the 
best part of a century by the Advertisements put out by Archbishop 
Parker. If the’ Revisers’ object was to give express sanction to the 
then customary use they had only to repeat Parker’s words and limit 
the ‘ornaments of the minister’ in parish churches to the surplice. 
If, on the other hand, their object was to go back to the earlier use, 
they had only to restore the rubric specifying the priest’s vestments 
at the time of Communion to the form which it bore in the first Prayer 
Book. They did neither. They did not even keep the rubric 
of 1559, which at least defined the words ‘by the authority of 
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Parliament’ as meaning ‘the Act of Parliament set in the 
beginning of this book.’ The Caroline Revisers substituted for 
the words ‘shall use’ the impersonal form ‘shall be retained 
and be in use,’ and they left the reader to find out for himself to 
what statute the authority of Parliament in the second year of 
Edward the Sixth really referred. Is it any wonder that the two 
parties in the Church are equally assured that their interpretation 
is the right one? The High Churchman points to what he holds to 
be the plain words of the rubric ; the Low Churchman pins his faith 
to the Advertisements. The High Churchman argues that even if the 
Advertisements were meant to prescribe a maximum and not merely 
a minimum of ceremonial, the fact is immaterial since the Ornaments 
Rubric was deliberately re-enacted in 1662 without any mention of the 
Advertisements issued a century earlier. The Evangelical instances the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee in the Ridsdale case, fortified by 
the high legal authority of the first Lord Selborne, as proof that the 
Advertisements were intended to have a prospective as well as a 
present force, and to set up a standard to which later legislation must 
have meant to conform, however plainly its language might seem 
to pint in a different direction. To the High Churchman, 
the whole century preceding 1662 is a time of steady though inter- 
mittent improvement, which began under Andrewes and reached its 
highest point under Laud. From this point of view the changes in 
1662 take their natural place as the expression of a timid desire on the 
part of Charles the Second’s bishops to recognise and make permanent 
the counter-Reformation. To the Evangelical this theory is alto- 
gether unmeaning. He recognises but two stages in the Anglican 
Reformation—one partial ard imperfect, and embodied in the 
Prayer Book of 1549; the other making a definite and final break 
with the liturgical and ceremonial past and embodied in the Prayer 
Book of 1552. These opposite theories of Anglican Church history 
are the sources of the rival interpretations of the Ornaments Rubric. 
These interpretations are much more than alternative renderings 
of ambiguous terms; they are the justification of the conscien- 
tious convictions of two great parties. High Churchmen and Low 
Churchmen are alike sure that they are the legitimate exponents of 
the real mind of the Church of England. So long as they have no 
misgivings on this point neither of them need have any misgivings as 
to the honesty of their position. 

I shall be met possibly at this point by the objection that I am 
attaching an exaggerated importance to a mere difference of costume. 
If it be true, as the Report of the Lower House of the Southern Convoca- 
tion assumes, that what are now called the ‘ Eucharistic Vestments ’ 
were originally the best clothes of the Roman citizen, and only came in 
course of time to differ from them by retaining their original character 
when the secular fashion had changed, how can any sensible man fall 
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so low as to busy himself about such trifles? It might be asked, 
I think, with quite as much reason how any sensible man can have 
attached importance to such unmeaning titles as ‘ Whig’ and ‘ Tory.’ 
It is with clothes as it is with words. What is of importance is not 
_the meaning originally attached to them, but the meaning which they 
have come to ‘bear to-day. I do not mean that the shape or colour 
or material of the garment worn in the performance of divine service 
has any special fitness to express particular doctrines. All the same, 
these things may have become associated with particular systems 
and may be valued by those who wear them because they are so 
associated. The chasuble and alb have long ceased to be the holiday 
dress of the Roman or any other citizen. What makes them valuable 
to their wearers to-day is the fact that they have for centuries been the 
dress of the Christian priest as distinguished from the Christian minister. 
That fact makes the present Church of England one with the Church 
as it existed in this country before the Reformation, and as it exists 
to-day in the Latin and Eastern Churches. It means that the Church 
of England expressly orders that the chief Christian service shall be 
rendered with the same external symbolism that is used in every part: 
of the Catholic world. The Evangelical, on the other hand, sees in 
the Ornaments Rubric the express denial of any such claim. He values 
it for this reason, just as the High Churchman values it for 
the opposite reason. Whatever the plain white surplice may 
have meant to the Puritans under Elizabeth or James the First, 
or even to English mobs in the days of Bishop Blomfield, it has long 
ceased to imply any connexion with Roman Catholic worship. Con- 
sequently each of the two parties feels itself able to point to the Orna- 
ments Rubric as to its ceremonial charter. To the one its directions, 
whether he obeys them or not, mark the identity of the English 
Communion service with the Mass as it was once said at Sarum or 
York and is now said at Rome or Moscow. To the other it marks 
a similar identity between the English Communion service and the 
Communion service of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the Re- 
formed Churches of Germany or the Huguenot Church of France. I 
am saying nothing as to the validity of the claim in either case, 
I am simply explaining the principles on which these opposite views 
of the Ornaments Rubric rest. 

Much no doubt may be said in favour of such a redrafting of this 
rubric as shall make its meaning unmistakable. The Revisers of 
1662 had the means of doing this ready to their hands. They might 
have reproduced either the rubric of the Prayer Book of 1549, which 
ordered the priest at the time of the Communion to wear an alb 
and a vestment or cope—or the Advertisements of 1566, which 
ordered him to wear a surplice. They might have incorporated 
either of these directions in the rubric of 1662, and thus have taken 
away every possible occasion of reading it in more than one sense. 
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Instead of this they used words which, whatever may have been the 
purpose of those who chose them, have been an occasion of con- 
troversy from that day until now, and of very acute controversy 
for the last fifty years. Why, it may very fairly be asked, should 
not the Church do now what it omitted to do.in 1662? It has 
under Edward the Seventh precisely the same powers as it had under 
Charles the Second, and it has by this time had abundant experience 
of the confusion caused by a rubric which is thus patient of two 
interpretations. All that is wanted to put an end to the dispute 
is that the Church should say plainly which of the two readings she 
means to make her own for the future. The Convocations of the two 
Provinces have been expressly authorised by the Crown to consider 
‘the desirability and the forin and contents of a new rubric regulating 
the ornaments—that is to say, the vesture—of the ministers of the 
Church at the times of their ministration ’; and what can this mean if 
not that the words which have been the cause of so much confusion are 
at last to be made plain to every reader? In one passage of the Report 
of the Committee of the Lower House its authors appear to be bracing 
themselves for this audacious enterprise. They ‘ are of opinion that 
as a matter of history the Advertisements of 1566 must be regarded as 
administrative orders issued for the Southern Province and without 
the sanction of the Crown ’—a conclusion which might fitly preface 
a recommendation that the directions apparently referred to in the 
present rubric shall be set out in full and all uncertainty as to its mean- 
ing removed. It is unnecessary to say that this is not what the 
Committee have done. Having set out their premisses they promptly 
draw a conclusion which bears no relation to them. No one, I think, 
can blame them for this apparent inconsistency. To argue that 
because the present rubric does in fact sanction the use of the 
vestments ordered by the Prayer Book of 1549 this use should for 
the future be made obligatory would indeed be strictly logical. 
The Committee would have inquired into the meaning of the 
present rubric, and, having satisfied themselves on this head, 
they would have made the rubric say what they are clear it was 
intended to say. But to take this course would have been to show 
themselves strangely indifferent to the consequences of their own 
act. It would have been to close the long controversy by deciding it 
altogether in favour of one of the parties. In order to estimate the 
wisdom or unwisdom of such a step as this we must assume that it 
would have had its natural results—that the two Convocations and the 
Houses of Laymen would have accepted the recommendation of this 
Committee, and that their action would have been confirmed by Par- 
liament. Supposing this wild vision to have been realised in practice, 
what would have followed? Nothing short of the breaking-up of 
the Church of England -into two separate Churches. The High 
Church party would have got all that they have asked for. In one 
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point—and that a point which, if not the most important of those 
in dispute, is the most conspicuous because it appeals to the eye— 
the strife which has been going on, now active, now smouldering, 
ever since the death of Henry the Eighth would have ended, and 
the defeated party would have had to choose between submission 
and setting up as a separate society. Precisely the same thing 
would have happened though with the parts exchanged, if the report 
of the Committee and the subsequent action of Convocation and of 
Parliament had given the Advertisements the position claimed for them 
by the Low Church party. Such a recommendation would have been 
tantamount to a notice to High Churchmen to quit the Church of 
England. The notice might not—I might go farther and say would 
not—have been accepted; but if the victorious party had been in 
earnest it would have mattered little whether it was accepted or ‘not. 
A short but decisive series of prosecutions would show the impossibility 
of holding out against a law for the first time made unmistakable, 
and upon this discovery disruption must have followed. Whatever 
the ultimate consequences of that disruption might have been, it 
would have meant the end of the Church of England as it has been 
known for more than three centuries. 

I may be asked why I waste my readers’ time by imagining such 
impossible catastrophes. Who has ever proposed, or even wished, 
to push the ceremonial dispute to either of these extremes? This 
very report is a proof that such a way out of our difficulties has not 
occurred, and is not likely to occur, to any reasonable person. The 
solution for which it asks consideration is expressly designed to give 
the victory to neither party. So careful have the Committee been to 
avoid even the appearance of anything of the sort that they have not 
done what the Letters of Business authorised them to do. They have 
not considered the form and contents of a new Ornaments Rubric. 
They have left the existing rubric as it is, and have contented them- 
selves with suggesting a resolution framed on what may be called the 
‘ whichever you please principle.’ It is to this effect : ‘Whereas the 
Eucharistic Vestments commonly so-called cannot be rightly regarded 
as symbolic of any distinctively Roman doctrines, and whereas the 
historical conclusions underlying the ruling judgments in regard to 
the vestments appear to be liable to reasonable doubt, it is expedient 
that two alternative vestures for the minister at the time of celebrating 
the Holy Communion, viz. (1) the surplice with stole or scarf and the 
hood of his degree, (2) the Eucharistic Vestments commonly so-called, 
be recognised as lawful under proper regulations.’ In their desire to be 
comprehensive the Committee have rather lost sight of accuracy. I am 
not aware that anyone has contended that the Eucharistic Vestments 
can be ‘rightly regarded as symbolic of any distinctively Roman 
doctrines.’ What has been contended is—I borrow the words from 
the dissent signed by the Dean of Canterbury and Canon Henson—that 
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they are ‘used and valued as symbolical of doctrine respecting the 
Holy Communion which is repugnant to the convictions of large 
numbers of Churchmen.’ The truth of this statement is beyond 
question. The vestments are used and valued as symbolic not of 
‘any distinctively Roman doctrines,’ but of a doctrine common to the 
Roman and the Greek and Russian Churches, and to the separated 
Churches of the East. Nor is the use of them persisted in from any 
doubt as to the ‘ historical conclusions underlying the ruling judgments 
in regard’ to them. They are worn because they are believed to be 
ordered in the rubric, and because no judgment to the contrary has been 
pronounced by any court whose decision the High Church clergy can 
accept as binding on them. 

This, however, is only by the way. What I am really concerned 
with is the device proposed in the report—the express legalisation of 
hoth the dresses now used in the Church of England. This expedient 
has the intention and the fault that belong to so many compromises. 
It is meant to please everybody; it will succeed in pleasing nobody. 
Or rather-—for the last statement is a little too sweeping—it will please 
no one whom it is important to please. Those who think the dress of 
the clergy a matter of no moment will be quite satisfied. But then 
they would have been equally satisfied by any other recommendation, 
or by no recommendation at all. Those who think that the question 
is important—not in itself, but in the ideas which are associated with 
it—will only be irritated by a proposal which bids the two combatants 
find peace in a common recognition that they have been fighting all 
this time about nothing. ‘One of you,’ the resolution says in effect, 
‘thinks himself a sacrificing priest, and for that reason puts on a 
chasuble; the other thinks himself only a minister of the Word, 
and for that reason puts on asurplice. Both of you are right, and 
both of you are wrong—right in wearing what you or your congre- 
gation like best, wrong in thinking that it is of the least consequence 
what you wear. We are not going to trouble ourselves about a ques- 
tion so infinitely little. You are quite welcome to dress yourselves 
up as you like. We only ask to be allowed to stand aloof from your 
quarrels and to give our attention to matters of real importance.’ 

I doubt whether language of this kind has ever satisfied serious 
men. I am quite sure that it will not satisfy them in the present 
instance. It runs counter to the tradition which, as I said at starting, 
keeps the Church of England one Church instead of two. That condi- 
tion, I repeat, is that both parties honestly believe that the Prayer 
Book is on their side. The consciences of both being thus at ease, 
each can hope in the end to convert the other, and can tolerate the 
other during the interval. If the proposed resolution be appended 
to the Ornaments Rubric, it will in future make for neither party. 
The High Churchman will no longer be in a position to claim that the 
vestments are ordered; the Low Churchman wil] no longer be in a 
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position to claim that they are forbidden. When either theory is per- 
missible, both will have lost the significance which alone makes them 
worth having. The whole position and character of the Church of 
England will be changed. Words which High Churchmen and Low 
Churchmen alike have been accustomed to take in their own sense will 
have been formally declared to have no sense at all. The effect of such 
a revision as this would be to create a new Church—a Church which 
as regards ceremonial, and in the end as regards doctrine, will be 
either Catholic or Protestant, at the pleasure of each individual in- 
cumbent, or of each individual congregation, or in the last resort of each 
individual bishop. What will be the attitude of the Evangelical 
party in presence of this change I do not presume to say. Of the 
High Church party I can speak with some knowledge. For them at all 
events to sit quiet under such a revolution would be impossible. It 
would be bad enough if the use of the vestments so intimately associated 
with the conflicts of the last forty years had been forbidden. It will 
be far worse to have them relegated with other antiquarian survivals 
to the region of ecclesiastical art. High Churchmen have no wish to 
enter upon the task of revision ; on the contrary they think that in the 
present circumstances of the Church that task is at once unnecessary 
and perilous. But if so wanton an experiment is persisted in they will be 
bound to do what in them lies to ensure that the Prayer Book, if revised 
at all, shall be revised in a Catholic sense. They are no believers in 
‘our incomparable liturgy.’ They are fully alive to the grave imper- 
fections and omissions of the existing book. If revision is to be the 
order of the day they will have no option but to put forward far larger 
proposals of their own, and to call upon the Church to make her 
choice between the two. 

What is likely to be the nature and effects of the discussions thus 
provoked? If the bishops would but frankly put this question to 
themselves, I do not think we should hear much more of the Letters 
of Business. 

D. C. Latupury. 








WILLIAM BECKFORD'S ADVENTURE IN 
DIPLOMACY 


AN UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE 


Witi1aM BECKFORD was a many-sided man. As an author he gave 
proofs of his humour in that elaborate jest, the History of Extraordinary 
Painters ; of his imagination in the famous story of Vathek ; and of his 
powers of observation and picturesque description in his two books of 
travel. He was one of the greatest of English connoisseurs, collecting 
most kinds of works of art and vertu ; his library was one of the most 
magnificent ever brought together by a private man; and, further, 
he was, to a great extent, the architect of his Oriental palace of Font- 
hill. Something of him in all these aspects is known, but hitherto 
every one has been ignorant that he dabbled unofficially in high 
politics, and actually endeavoured, by the unaided efforts of himself 
and his agents, to arrange a basis for a treaty of peace between France 
and England in the year 1797. 

An announcement inserted some months ago in the daily and 
weekly papers, to the effect that the present writer, being engaged 
upon a biography of Beckford, would be glad to be allowed to inspect 
any existing correspondence of that personage, had the happy result 
of inducing Mr. John Macnamara, of Brighton, to forward (among 
others) the letters that are here printed by the generous permission of 
that gentleman. The correspondence came into Mr. Macnamara’s 
possession many years ago from his great-uncle, John Pedley, a 
friend of Beckford, and brother to that Robert Deverell, formerly 
Pedley (1760-1841), for some years from 1802 Member of Parlia- 
ment for Saltash. 

The letters have been carefully copied, but Beckford’s hand- 
writing is not always very legible, and, though they were examined 
under a magnifying glass, it is conceivable that some names may here 
be misspelt. The correspondence is now printed with the object to 
make public Beckford’s interesting adventure in diplomacy, but it 
also throws some light upon Beckford’s activity and thoroughness as 
a collector. 
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Willkam Beckford, at Fonthill, to Nicholas Williams, at Paris, 
Fonthill 11 July 1797. 

I perfectly agree with you in the propriety of your remaining in 
France till the Mouron business &c. &c. &c. is settled. Methinks 
Monsieur Mouron was in a great hurry. 

Follow up closely the great point of restitution & amongst other 
objects enquire after a certain China bason mounted on 3 griffins 
of gilt bronze which was amongst my effects at Calais. I believe this 
piece of China may be ranked amongst the first specimens of porcelain 
in Europe. As the great mass of my property lay at Calais I recom- 
mend y* utmost vigilance in hunting it out. There were two small 
Japan Cabinets at Calais, one in the shape of a sort of a baby House 
with Galleries & Sliding Doors &c. The other with rich folding 
doors inlaid with Mother of pearl & gold Mosaic in the style of the 
Box Wyatt bought for me. Both should be gotten back if possible— 
the first was the gift of my relation the late D* of Queensbury. 

I am extremely happy to hear of the Claudes & the Japans—obtain, 
I particularly desire the best information & pfoposals you can con- 
cerning them.—I have set my heart upon them. You will take care 
no doubt to add proper fewel (sic) to Sanrages Zeal by thanking & 
remunerating him with cordial Liberality. For material points I 
make no doubt of your acting with the same caution & yet energy 
as in those of smaller import. Nothing can be more grateful, more 
satisfactory to me than the style of your proceedings. 

. . . My ideas (though I never had the plaisir of secing the friend 
of the rough gentleman) coincide intirely with yours. Watch Auguste 
well & take care his debts to me are faithfully paid. He is a slippery 
Eel ; but if he escapes your harpoon I shall be much mistaken. I re- 
joice in the safe arrival of the passport, power of Att” &c. . . . 

You know how to act in every particular, in every occurence. 
The public are well primed and I cannot help flattering myself some- 
thing might still be effected towards the accomplishment of the great 
object of our wishes. Of one thing at least I am certain that it will 
not be your fault if our Country is not benefited by my exertions at 
this momentous juncture. 

With every friendly & cordial good wish believe me most sin- 


cerely ; Yrs 
W. B. 


Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to James Goddard, at Salisbury. 


Dear Sir,—I am favor’d with your kind letter of the 25 ult’. 
and thank you for your observations about the House, I had written 
M". Boucher on that subject previous to your letter and have given 
M’. White of Lincoln’s Inn instructions to act with him in my behalf. 

Your kind attentions to my family will not be forgotten, and 
your friendly wishes for my speedy return I am equally thankful 
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for ; that period I hope is not far distant tho’ the changes and com- 
motions here, which you have no doubt heard of, will retard the 
progress I was making in the affairs with which I am entrusted. 
The late victory of the Patriots’ I consider decisive and the Republic 
now established on firmer ground than ever, therefore I hope, unani- 
mity amongst themselves, and, arising out of that, Peace with their 
neighbours, may be looked for on more probable grounds than hereto- 
fore. You and our friends at Salisbury will I know be gratified 
to hear that whatever party prevail’d, M". B. has ever been held in the 
same estimation and his interest remained undiminished, and tho’ 
every other Englishman have been sent out of Paris, I remain with 
the most positive assurance of protection in secure possession of his 
property. This friendship has arisen, from his known abilities and 
moderation, and the great encouragement he gave to Arts and Manu- 
factories while he was in the Country, and might have been made 
use of on our side the water to the most beneficial purposes ; but alas, 
personal enmity and individual prejudice have in this particular 
been much more prevalent than patriotism or sound policy, and the 
real good of the nation has been sacrificed to personal prejudices 
unworthy the Councils of a great Kingdom. 

I beg you will present my thanks to the Mayor for his kind invita- 
tion, and assure him and all our friends that I very much regret I 
cannot have the pleasure to be of their party the 13“ ; I hope however 
the time is not far off when I shall see them all in perfect health, and 
that we shall have frequent opportunities to more firmly cement 
that friendship which it will be my pride to cultivate. 

I desire you will present my particular Compliments to M™. God- 
dard and be assured of the most friendly regard of 

yours very sincerely 


Nicu*. Win.raMs, 
Paris 9" Sept* 1797. 


Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at Fonthill. 
Paris Oct" 10“ 1797. 

It is very distressing to me My Dear Sir to have been obliged to 
keep you so long in suspense since my letter to you of the 20” Ult:., 
I have not yet been able to accomplish the great work I was in hopes 
to have done and explained to you in person before this time; many 
unforseen obstacles have fallen in the way which we then had no 
idea of. I can do a great deal here by money but I cannot sport 
with your property without a solid prop for the Leaver I want to 
work by it ; I have frequent interviews with the Minister of Foreign 
affairs and had I power I could at this moment as your Agent make a 
peace that I think would be very satisfactory to England, but it must 
be done in a very different stile to that of our Lord who is returned. 

1 Presumably the coup d’état of 18 Fructidor (September 4). 
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They demanded of him as their Ultimatum a restitution of all con- 
quests (made by the English since the commencement of the War) to 
France and its Allies, and as he had not power to comply with this, 
he was sent home to have the resolution of his Court, for which they 
have consented to wait ‘ill the 16 of the present month, and the 
French Negociators will not be recalled from Lille till after that 
period. 

The Minister of Foreign affairs has declared to me that they have the 
greatest repugnance to treat with Lord Malmsbury, but would have 
as great pleasure to negociate with you or L* 8‘ Hellens inviting you 
to this Negociation, and expressing the aversion of the Nation to 
Ld. Malmsbury ; he will also authenticate by plain language in those 
letters, that I have had frequent interviews with him upon the subject 
of peace, and that he has authorized me to inform the Government 
of England the Preliminaries of a treaty, which they are ready to 
receive, either you or L* S' Helens to Negociate upon immediately, 
and speedily conclude a peace on liberal and honorable terms 
to the both Nations. These Preliminaries are expressed in the paper 
N° 2 inclosed, the original of which i: now in the hands of the Minister, 
they cannot be given to me by him in writing, but as I have said 
before he will express upon the letters which he will give me, that 
I have had conferences with him upon the subject of peace and am 
authorized to declare that the Preliminaries are which they expect to 
be the Basis of the treaty ; and he will assure to me upon his honor 
that for one Month after my departure from Paris they shall not be 
receded from, nor will they in that time attend to any application, 
nor treat with any person through any other channel but your interest : 
I pushed hard to confine him to you only, but after a consultation at 
the Directory, that could not be complied with ; but as I am to bring 
those letters to England open, L* S* Hellens’s need not appear till 
we are assured nothing can be done by yours. It is promised also that 
I shall very confidentially have interviews with the Directory before 
I go who will confirm to me how desirous they are of treating with you 
in the most friendly manner. 

As these transactions are, and must be kept perfectly secret, 
and are principally carried on by Secretaries and upper Clerks (the 
Government being swpposed to know nothing of the money part of 
the business) these Gentlemen expect the immediate deposit of £6000 
on the condition expressed in N° 2, the greatest part of which will be 
divided amongst themselves and without which nothing can be done. 

Tho’ I consider it is hardly possible M* Pitt will refuse to make 
peace on the terms here offered, yet £6000 is too large a sum of money 
for me to risk without your particular orders, nor is it I find in my 
power to do so without a Credit superior to that which I hold, as 
the letter of £3000 Credit which M™ Wildman obtained for me is worthy 
nothing, the House refusing to advance a shilling upon it, nor can 
M Perreguax at present supply me with a quarter of it without 
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the suspicion of being employed improperly by England as he is 
already denounced and watched very narrowly. I have therefore 
my Dear Sir thought it best to remain here and endeavour to keep this 
affair open till I can have your answer, and have dispatched your old 
Servant Collin who you will be so good as to order to return to me 
with all possible haste the moment you have decided. It certainly 
is very likely that in this interval another person may arrive from 
England and the Negotiation may be renewed, but unless they can 
get into the channel that I am connected with and use the private 
means I have laid down it is not likely they will be successful. The 
great point you know we have to procure is the appointment of your- 
self to this Embassy which I will undertake to say may be concluded 
in a week after your arrival, and I hope our rulers will not oppose it 
after the expence and infinite pains you have taken and the advantages 
of Preliminaries you have obtained beyond those of their Negociator. 
But if it should be illiberally refused to you and L' S‘ Hellens appointed 
who through the information you communicate makes the peace, you 
will have done a Glorious service to your Country which they shall 
not withold from the knowledge of all Europe. 

The information (if possible) at present the most desirable on 
your side, is to know to a certainty if our Cabinet will make peace 
upon the terms offered to me, for if that was certain, there is no risk 
in advancing the £6000, as it will be repaid out of the Million whoever 
may be Negociator ; but I need not add how necessary caution and 
secrecy in this inquiry is, for if the smallest knowledge was to reach 
them of our progress and by their spies they were to get at the persons 
with whom I am concerned, they would no doubt by intrigue snatch 
the business out of your hands and take the honor of it to themselves. 
It may not perhaps be imprudent at last to convey by a proper person 
to some of the Council, or by yourself if you think proper to the Duke 
of Portland, that by the connections I have made here through your 
interest, overtures have been made to me which if they will authorize 
you to encourage might be conducive to the most beneficial purpose ; 
anything of this sort will enable us to proceed on sure grounds : It is 
proper for me to add for your information (but which must by no means 
transpire) that the persons I am concerned with are the same who made 
peace with Portugal, and in the same way they have offered to proceed 
with me; but the Portuguese Embassador (after the manner of his 
country) having failed to perform some of his private engagements, 
they are more particular in binding me to so large a payment at 
first than would otherwise have been expected, Indeed I could not 
bring them to hear of anything less than Ten thousand pounds till a 
few days since when they gave me their Ultimatum as above. 

Your other concerns here are quite at a stand, and according to 
 new- Law since the change of Government, must remain so for a 
fortnight yet to come, as every person without a possibility of distinction, 
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that was ever upon the list of Emigrants is placed upon it again and 
good reasons must be shewn why they were erased, before it can 
be confirmed by the Directory ; according to this law a list of all 
persons in this situation is to be placed upon the Door of the prin- 
cipal Bureau of the Police every month, and in that space of time 
appeal must be made to the Directory expressing the reasons which 
induced the Department to make the erasure: The former part of 
this process we have already gone through and nothing remains but 
the time which the form requires to compleat it, till then no effectual 
requisition can be made of the property we have not yet got possession 
of. 

A greater rogue than Auguste I believe is not upon the face of 
the earth, he will cheat you of every thing if he can, and nothing but 
force I see will bring him to any sort of reason ; he takes advantage of 
the present situation of affairs, but I am assured the time is not far 
off when I shall be able to compel this rascal to make restitution. 

I have had the favor of your letter of the 17" Ult*., nothing could 
give me greater pleasure than the account of your reception at Salis- 
bury which I have heard of from several quarters. The disposition 
of the Still’s I am perfectly well acquainted with ; but I am rejoiced 
that M' Williams’s attention on that day gave you satisfaction. 

M'. Perreguax has undertaken to get good wine for you of the 
sorts you mention, which will be sent to England at the same time 
he is sending home to L* Malmgbury. 

Inclosed you will receive a letter from Doctor Scholl, it was accom- 
panied by one to me equally curious, he must be intirely void of 
judgement or observation to send such letters by the post into France 
at this moment more dangerous, because more investigated in this 


particular, than any period heretofore. His remarks both in your 


letter and mine regarding my long stay in France, are equally happy 
with his other observations, and proves him a man of profound know- 
ledge and penetration ; the only information I was desirous of obtaining 
from him was of the Wine he had spoken to you of, and how to get the 
Acoustic he had recommended to assist D* Lettices hearing, both of 
which, notwithstending my letter was written to him in good french, 
he has been totally deficient in. 

My health is by no means good. I have constant head ache and 
pain in the Stomach, occasioned no doubt by uneasiness of mind 
and little exercise, I have been so much employed for this nearly a 
week past that I have [not] been outside the door : Suppose the great 
affair even out of question, you will easily judge of my feelings, when 


after all my difficulties about your other concerns was as I thought just ° 


concluded satisfactorily, a Revolution takes place compleatly over- 
turns everything I had done and leaves me, according to the decrees 
which are past, very nearly in the same situation I was three months 
ago, hay in some respects worse, for every person that was ever upon 
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the list of Em* must be placed upon it again, and however unjust 
this may be nothing but sound reason supported by the strongest 
interest can at present remove a single name, this I am assured we 
have, and that all will be compleated satisfactorily as soon as the 
forms will permit. 

I sincerely hope the English Government will wisely listen to 
reason and incline to peace, for they may be assured this Government 
was never so strong and active as at this moment; and tho’ their 
Finances are not in the best situation, their Troops are in the highest 
spirits, and their preparations for the commencement of hostilities 
are dreadfully formidable; Great indeed would be the merit and 
praise due to that man who could avert from mankind the horrid 

devastation that is ready to overspread the face of Europe. 
Iam 
My Dear Sir 
with sincere attachment 
your obliged Hble Servant 
Nicn*® WILuiaMs. 


Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at Fonthill. 


My Dear S1r,—I hope the letters I forwarded to you a few days 
since by a person going to England, will have reached you in due 
course before you receive this ; they will give you the fullest infor- 
mation possible of your affairs here, which cannot be changed for the- 
better, till I have the pleasure of hearing from you. 

The report of the Lawyers whom I consulted regarding Auguste, 
is, that we can do nothing by him till the Erasement is compleatly 
confirmed, when there will be no difficulty of constraining him to 
embursement. 

I have understood to day that all expectation of a peaceable 
nature thro’ the former channel of Negociation is totally at an end 
nor does any hope of that description now remain but through the 
mediation you are acquainted with; According to the former, I have 
reason to believe they will persevere in having the full restitution they 
have demanded, but by the latter I can venture to say, still better 
terms may be obtained than those you are already informed of: 
Had I power at this moment I am sensible I could open a communi- 
cation of a most desirable nature, for they are in reality yet peaceably 
inclined ; but the preparations are so formidable and their determina- 
tion so desperate, that I believe a very short period will banish the 
Olive branch from their consideration. From every motive that ought 
to have possession of the breast of an Englishman, I sincerely pray 
that our Cabinet will not risk the destruction of what I conceive to 
be the most happy Constitution, on the uncertain termination of 
another Campaign. 

Vor, LXV-—-No, 387 3G 
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I am well acquainted my Dear Sir no one will see with more just 
apprebension than yourself the portentous cloud that at this moment 
overspreads the political horizon of Europe, and was your power equal 
to your will it would soon be dispersed by the sunshine of your benevo- 
lence. I pray to God our Governors may yet listen to reason, and 
accept of your interposition, which I am fully convinced would at this 
moment produce the most beneficial consequences. 

I need not tell you what anxiety I shall feel till I can hear from 
you as every hour is big with events but will assure you My Dear Sir 
I shall ever remain with the most sincere Attachment 

Your much obliged 
Humble Servant 
[NicHot* WILLiaMs]. 
Paris Oct* 12'", 1797. 

I beg my kindest remembrance to D® Lettice & Errhart and if you 
will be so good as to say for me the same to M" Wyatt and M" West 
I shall be much obliged. 


Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at Fonthill. 
Paris, in the Temple Oct* 224, 1797. 

Distressing as my situation is at present My Dear Sir, it is very 
considerably aggravated by a reflection of the uneasiness the receipt 
of this letter will give you. But as I conceive it is possible the account 
of my Arrestation may reach England by the News papers or that 
you may hear of it by some other channel, I thought it best to give 
you the information myself least it might come to you with a worse 
aspect than it really merits. 

Previous to the writing of my last letters of the 9» & 12°", I had 
been informed I was denounced as an Agent of the English Govern- 
ment who came here to distribute money and otherwise encourage a 
Counter Revolution. As I had no concern with anything of this 
nature and knowing no words nor actions of mine here had any ten- 
dency of this sort, I paid very little attention to it, believing the 
connections I had and the circumspection of my conduct would 
if an examination was to take place, be a sufficient protection against 
the attempt of any ill designing persons, nor can I now have any 
doubt, but after a proper investigation, justice will be done me and 
I shall be soon at liberty. 

I have been already here five days and my papers have been in the 
possession of the Police the same time, the examination of which 
does not give me the least apprehension, for I am confident nothing 
will be found in them that can be construed to have any interference 
with the Government. 

As I have not been yet examined my confinement is very strict, 
no person but Bertie is suffered to have communication with me, 
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nor can I according to the rigid measures of the present moment, expect 
release from any interest or event but the admitted proof of my Inno- 
cence. And although I have no apprehension but this will soon appear, 
yet a reflection on the injustice I have already experienced, makes 
me admit the possibility of the contrary. In that case my Dear Sir 
Tam sure I can with confidence rely on your goodness for the protection 
of a family whose situation otherwise must be truly miserable : Pro- 
fessions are now useless, but I may say, there is not one of them, so far 
as its imagination extends who is not as much attached to you as I am. 

I have written M"™. Williams I have been imprisoned, but am 
again at liberty, I shall be much obliged by your encouraging her 
in this belief, as I am afraid the contrary idea would almost be fatal 
to her, and I hope many days will not elapse before I shall be able 
to confirm to you the reality of it. 

I am told the Room I am confined in is the same the late unfor- 
tunate King occupied. SirS. Smith is above me, I hear him frequently 
and we see each other in the yard but can have no communication 
together: Strong Bolts and Iron Bars are not the most agreeable 
objects, but as Bertie is permitted to go in and out, I am as well off 
as can be expected in a situation of this sort. 

I remain My Dear Sir 
with most sincere attachment 
your very obliged Hble Servant 
Nice : WILLraMs. 


I am informed I was denounced by two different persons, I have 
great suspicion one is M". Auguste; and I think I am not mistaken 
when I conclude the other to be M'. Stone, who I have no doubt 
you will remember fled from England some time since to avoid the 
Attorney-General. I had the honor to see this Gentleman once, 
who I learn was offended because I did not ask him to dine with me. 


Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at Fonthill. 
Paris, Hotel d’Harcourt Nov* 1*t, 1797. 

I hasten My Dear Sir to remove the anxiety my letter from the 
Tower of the Temple of the 22 October, has I am sensible occasioned 
you ; I was an inhabitant of that dreary mansion twelve days while 
my papers were translated, 1 then went through a very close examina- 
tion at the Police and was acquitted, with these words from the Judge. 
‘We have thought it necessary, from a knowledge of the enmity 
your Government bear us, to examine into the true motives of your 
residence in our country, and we are perfectly convinced by your 
papers and other inquiries, that tho’ M’. Beckford and yourself are 
Patriots of your own country, you are not private enemies to this, 
and by everything we can discover you have either written or said 
regarding public affairs, you have shewn you have had no view but 

342 
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a wish of being instrumental in restoring the blessing of peace to the 
two Nations ; we therefore are sorry for the confinement you have 
suffered, and you are again at liberty to pursue the concerns that 
brought you to France.’ Thus you see My Dear Sir I have passed 
through a very severe tryal without dishonour either to you or 
myself. 

I am now excessively anxious to hear from you in reply to my 
letters of the 9° & 12" Ult*, I sincerely pray they may have reached 
you without accident, as I consider you will be thereby in possession 
of information that may lead you to great exertions towards restoring 
a general peace and happiness to Europe. 

I shall again enter into your business which was the occasion 
of my coming to this country, and as the number of my friends are 
rather increased than lessened by the ordeal I have gone through, 
I hope I shall yet make a successful termination of my mission and 
©9on return, to my country, to you, and to my family 

I remain 
My Dear Sir 
with most sincere attachment 
your obliged Hble Ser‘. 
{[N. WritraMs]. 


Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to William Beckford, at Fonthill. 


It is now my Dear Sir near two months since I have had the 
pleasure of hearing from you, the reason of which I cannot imagine ; 
I have written you in that time six letters, some of them I conceive 
of more than ordinary import to our Nation; one in particular of 
the 10 October I sent by your old servant Collin, and it was full 
of that sort of information which I warmly hoped would have enabled 
you to have been very instrumental in restoring the blessing of peace 
to our country. I know they were all safely sent from Calais and I 
have reason to believe they were as safely landed at Dover, if you 
have not received them, I am at a loss to know what sort of policy 
could induce the Post-Office or Government to withhold them 
from you, but if that should be the case, I now sincerely hope they 
will benefit by the information, and embrace the opportunity therein 
pointed out, to avert the dreadful calamity which I fear will other- 
wise very shortly be at their door. It cannot be doubted that the 
peace with the Emperor will enable the enemy to seriously menace 
us with, if not effect, the worst of evils, and I know they are deter- 
mined to collect their utmost force for one decisive enterprise, what 
indeed may not be expected from an army so numerous, accustomed 
to victory, and whose leaders never suffer the probable loss of men 
to deter them from any project they have once resolved upon ; and 
notwithstanding the superiority of our Fleets we have seen the possi- 
bility of evading their diligence. 
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By the deprivation of communication, I have suffered, with you, 
with my family and my other friends, I conclude all my letters 
are subject to public investigation, be it so, however hurtful this 
is to my feelings I must bear it, and, I am somewhat consoled by 
the reflection that I have under your influence, in that case, conveyed 
much positive and useful intelligence that might have been depended 
upon and converted to the best of purposes. 

I yet have pride that I am an Englishman, and a comparison 
of our Constitution with that of others increases my partiality ; 
you know I am as little subject to alarm as any man, yet I seriously 
fear our Ministers are going too far, and if the same system is persisted 
in, dreadful I am persuaded will be the overthrow ; with this convic- 
tion, how much do I deplore that illiberal and unjust prejudice by 
which you are deprived the power of rendering those essential services 
to your country which I am sensible cannot be accomplished in that 
degree by any other man. 

You will easily conceive my Dear Sir how distressing my situation 
have been for some time ; the changes that have taken place here, the 
anxiety of hearing from you and the difficulty of conveying that 
sort of information which I hoped would be beneficial, without 
incuring censure from one side or the other, have been truly per- 
plexing. I have undergone a severe scrutiny on this side without 
dishonour, and I have too high opinion of the equitable justice of my 
country to doubt their approbation of my conduct if ever it should 
be thought proper to bring it before them. 

Your private affairs here are now in that train which cannot 
be hastened by any exertion in my power and it will yet be five or 
six weeks before a final settlement can be made, I therefore only 
wait to hear from you, when, if you communicate nothing to the 
contrary, | shall immediately return. 

I remain My Dear Sir 
with the sincerest attachment 
your obliged Hble Ser‘, 
[N. Wr11aMs. | 
{Paris] Nov’ 12t*, 1797. 


To Nicholas Williams, at Paris, to Mon. Grandsire, at Calais. 
Paris 17" Novb' 1797. 

Dear Sir,—I received Your esteemed favour of the 14" instant, 
which informs me of Your safe arrival at Calais and of Your being 
well. 

I have only to answer on Your Remarks, that You have not been 
deceived in the Business You know of. The Conditions proposed 
are sincere, and every thing should have soon been agreed, if it had 
been in Your power to finish. This is still the case; though one’s 
friend, who returns You his Compliments, assured me again to day, 
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that he would answer for almost every consequence, provided You 
hasten Yourself to get the other side of the water, in order to obtain 
those pieces, with which You did flatter Yourself before You left 
Paris. I beseech You therefore to make every haste possible ; then 
as long as there is no appearance and still less certitude that You 
will be enabled to make real proposals, You cannot pretend that the 
offers, which could be made from other hands, shall absolutely be 
refused here. However I can assure You, that whatever they may 
have told You about a Messenger from Leg, no real negociation have 
yet begun. 

As to us and all those who are, and who have been concerned 
in this affair, You may depend that everything shall and will be 
done, which can contribute to make Your return probable before 
long.and we shall do everything possible, in order that no other but 
you shall have the merit to conclude a final arrangement. 

Tam 
Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerly 
Mr. Dubois presents You G. H. Nage. 
his compliments and hopes 
You will have received the Letters he iboats over and send to You 
at Calais ; he delivred the books to M’. Perregaux, but did not write 
You by fear to compromise You. 


Beckford evidently took a keen interest in his agent’s attempts 
to set on foot these negotiations for peace, and the neglect of which 
Williams speaks was probably due, not to the fact that he did not 
write, but that the censor of correspondence coming to Paris through 
the ordinary channels may have suppressed his communications. 
Williams’ efforts at this time had been so far crowned with success 
that he was able to send his employer a ‘ Note of the Terms’ that 
would be acceptable to France as offering a basis for negotiation :— 


The Cape of Good Hope to be ceded to the English who are to 
continue to hold Gibraltar and all other possessions they had before 
the War, and the French to have no interference with the limitation 
of their Navy nor Armies. 

England to restore to the French and their Allies (Spain and 
Holland) every other Territorial conquest it has made in the present 
war. France will immediately receive from England an Embassador 
who is to consider these as the Preliminaries, and who will arrange 
and settle with a Negociator on this side, every difficulty that may 
arise, and endeavour to conclude between the Nations, a Treaty of 
Amity and Friendship. 


Upon receipt of this Note Beckford thought the matter sufficiently 
far advanced for him to approach the Duke of Portland. Why he 
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should have written to the Duke, who was at the Home Office, rather 
than the Foreign Secretary, can only be explained on the assumption 
that he was personally acquainted with the former. 


Wilham Beckford to the Duke of Portland. 
Grosvenor Square [London], 
Wednesday, November 18th, 1797. 

My Lorp,—Having, by a channel to myself perfectly authentic, 
been given to understand, that the French Government, so lately as 
the 9th and 12th October, were disposed to open a new Negotiation 
for Peace, and finding from the Declaration of our Government, 
made public just after the time my Intelligence was allowed to reach 
me, that the Basis, on which the French offered to commence another 
Treaty, was much more advantageous for Eng'’ than that of the 
last Negotiation, & such a one as would probably be thought 
honourable by our Country at large, I hastened to Town on the general 
appearance of the Declaration, in order to impart to his Majesty’s 
Ministry the Communications which I possess. But no sooner had 
I, on my arrival, finished a Letter, in which I meant to convey them 
than I received an Account dated the 22 Ult:, from Mr. Williams, 
my Agent at Paris, thro’ whose hands had passed the Communica- 
tions alluded to, that his Papers were seized and himself, upon some 
secret & false accusation, was put under Confinement by Order 
of the French Government. Yesterday, my Lord, in a Letter from 
Paris of the 1** Inst: he acquaints me, that, as soon as his Papers 
had been translated & investigated, & he himself had undergone a 
close Examination, he was very honourably acquitted of the Charges 
invented againtst him, & immediately set at Liberty with permission 
to prosecute the Concerns, which had brought him to France. 

As there is the strongest reason to believe, that Copies of all that 
has been communicated to me, relatively to the Basis, for a new 
Treaty, had appeared amongst his papers, & as he mentions not 
the slightest disavowal, on the part of the French Government, of 
anything which had passed through his Hands of a public Concern, 
I think it my Duty, without further delay, to communicate to your 
Grace the new Basis or preliminary Terms confidentially proposed 
thro’ my Agent. 

They are precisely as follows : 

‘That England shall remain in the possession of the Cape of Good 
Hope & Gibralter & be undisturbed in the limitation of her Fleets 
& Armies, on consideration that England gives up all other Terri- 
torial Conquests, made in the present War, to France & her Allies.’ 

I find Encouragement moreover held out in my papers, that 
though the preliminaries above are to be considered as the Basis 
of the Treaty, the French Minister will upon certain conditions. 
give Hopes, that something more favourable will be complied with. 
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I am in possession of some other Circumstances of very consider- 
able moment, closely connected with the above Statement, which, 
I ask the Honour of a personal Interview with ies Grace, in order 
to communicate. 

As it appears from various Quarters, that M". Williams, during 
a residence of five Months at Paris, has, with the exception of a few 
Days which false Suspicions had clouded, conducted himself in a 
manner to obtain extraordinary Consideration, Esteem & Con- 
fidence with the Directory, with two successive Ministers of foreign 
Affairs & several Members of the Councils; & that no Englishman 
in France has for some time been treated with any comparable Degree 
of Privilege or Respect; I submit it to your Grace & his Majesty’s 
Ministers, whether, all Circumstances considered, his Services may 
not be rendered useful to Government in the present awful Crisis. 
To obtain all the requisite Authenticity to the Basis above stated, 
should his Majesty’s Ministers think it expedient to take any steps, 
upon my Communication, towards a new Treaty, it only remains, 
that they give their sanction to a Deposit of six thousand pounds, 
with certain persons at Paris, connected with the French Government. 
I am so entirely convinced of the Sincerity of these Overtures, that 
I am ready, without Delay & at my own risk, if any can be supposed, 
to advance the Deposit in question with the consent of our Govern- 
ment formally & explicitly given. 

I have the honour 
&e. &e. &e. 
His Grace Witu1aM BEcKForpD. 
The Duke of Portland. 


Beckford’s suggestion was not cavalierly dismissed, for, as will be 
seen from the second of the ‘Questions to Council’ printed below, 
the matter was put before Pitt, presumably by the Duke of Portland. 
Indeed, these ‘ Minutes for Recollection,’ drawn up by Beckford with 
his own hand, suggest that the ministers desired further information, 
or were at least willing to consider it. 


Minutes jor Recollection. 

1. The Minister’s Note—8 Vendemiare i.e. /29°" Sep". 

2. Mr. Williams’s No. 2 of Oct. 5** together with all Nagel’s Letters 
and Mr. Beckford’s, to the Duke of Portland and M’. Pitt. 

3. The Offer of shutting M". W. up at the Temple. 

4. Minister’s Office with Lord M—— Correspondence. 

5. Sight of M". W.’s Papers relative to Correspondence with M’. 
Beckford on the Overtures &c. by the Police at Paris without their 


disclaiming anything which appear’d in them on that Subject o/ 
Peace. 
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6. The honourable Declaration in M*. W’s favour when liberated 


from the Temple. 

7. The different Visits of M™. W to the Minister. The confi- 
dential Conversation with him. 

8. Access to the Minister allowed whenever he should judge 
necessary to demand it. 


9. The Permission for M'. W’s continuing in Paris and going 
anywhere he pleased when all other Englishmen were obliged to be 
at ten Leagues Distance. 

10. His continual Communication and Intercourse with the first 
and most confidential Secretary of the Minister & some of those of 
the Directory. 

11. His personal Acquaintance with Albert, Bartlemy,& Thevellraye, 
&e. The Confidence of the Former and great Civilities of the latter. 

12. Mr. W. must authenticate the Disposition of France to Peace 
up to the 17th—it having been declared to have continued so long 
at least in the Letter to L. Thurlow. 


Questions to Council. 

1. Can the Statement if published implicate Mr. B. with the Fr. 
Corresp® Bill ? or any other Law? 

2. Will not the Duke of P’s and M" Pitt’s having corresponded 
with M". Beckford on the subject of the Letters from France, as 
they related to Peace, prevent their taking any steps against him, 
if the above Bill would otherwise authorize them not to mention 
their passport for M'. Williams going to France. 

3. Is not their conduct so far a Sanction to M" B’s and M" 
Williams’ Proceedings ? 

4. Can the Correspondence with France between Mr W and 
certain Secretaries be safely continued without Ministerial Sanction 
and it should inform the Continuance of the same good disposition 
to negotiate. 


At this time Nicholas Williams came to London, probably sum- 
moned by Beckford so as to be at hand if first-hand evidence of the 
conversation of the French ministers should be required by the Duke 
of Portland or Pitt. Williams apparently arranged with Nagel to 
represent him in his absence. 


G. H. Nagel, at Paris, to Nicholas Williams, at Mr. Beckford’s, 
Grosvenor Square, London. 
5 Paris 1* Decbt 1797. 
D* Sir,—I have just now received Your esteemed favour of the 
28'" Ult?, and have not had time to see the Parties. I can however 
assure You the matter is still open as when You was here, but You 
know the conditions, on which You was to have the papers You 
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ask for, and which were promised to You, these not being fulfilled, 
they cannot be sent You at present. I would therefore advise Your 
sounding the parties with You, and if you see a probability of Success, 
procure immediately the means of fulfilling Your Engagement, and 
I will answer for it that on Your return here, You shall be furnished 
with every paper necessary to convince the Parties with You, the 
reality of the transaction. I repeat to You that the parties here 
would be glad to see You again to settle this business, and if any 
other person should be appointed by Your Principals, it would be 
well, You accompanied him. You shall soon hear from me again, 
and in expectation of Your speedy answer with Your sentiments, 
and wishing You all success, I remain truly 

D* Sir 
M". Hofmann received y* Your very hble S"* 
Letter and the books, he G. H. Nace. 
will leave this in a fortnight. 


With the following letter the correspondence concluded :— 


Nicholas Williams, at London, to William Beckford, at Fonthill. 


My Dear Sr1r,—Inclosed I send you a copy of a note I received 
from M". Pitt last evening, by which you will see they are resolved 
to have no communication upon this subject and are undoubtedly 
obstinately bent on carrying on the War till they are compleatly 
blown up. The overtures that have been made to Government 
through you are talked very generally of, and on the subject of the 
Assessed Taxes there seems to be but one opinion, that they will create 
the greatest disturbance and cannot be collected. 

As I have received this note from M’. Pitt I conceive it likely 
you will alter the Paragraph sent me for the papers by Doctor Lettice ; 
though I.have but a very slight opinion of the utility of anything 
that can be put into the papers upon this subject at present and 
believe that the disorders a public knowledge of the truth might 
occasion would lead to that violence which might ultimately be as 
injurious to you as any one, yet I think the observations that have 
lately been made in several of the papers, as well as one in the Times 
of to day, calls for some sort of reply couched in careful but positive 
terms; and I think if D" Lettice was to get this done through the 
channel of M'. Ja*. Goddard (who is very warm upon the subject and 
may be trusted) it will find its way better than through any method 
I can take here, he has told me he has no difficulty with any of the 
Editors. 

As soon as this bustle of 8. Paul’s is over (for nothing is to be 
done in any way till then) I shall endeavour to see M" Baldwin, 
converse with others here as much as I can, and try to bring M’ 
Wyatt with me to Fonthill as soon as possible ; but as I am told he 
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cannot quit London sooner than Thursday or Friday I shall hope 
to hear from you any other determination you may make. 
I remain My Dear Sir 
with the sincerest attachment 
your obliged Hble Ser‘ 
Nicu* WILLIAMs. 
Grosvenor sq’ Dec" 18", 1797. 


Enclosure. 


Witham Pitt to Nicholas Williams. 
Downing Street 
Dec? 17%, 1797. 
M’ Pitt presents his compliments to M" Williams. He has re- 
ceived his Note inclosing a letter from M* Beckford, but as does 
not think any advantage likely to arise from the Communication 
proposed, He will not give M" Williams the trouble of calling on him ; 
and begs the favor of him to convey the Contents of this Note to 
M’ Beckford. 


Lewis MELVILLE; 
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THE AERIAL PERIL 


THERE is a German proverb to the effect that the best judges of 
anything are those unbiassed by knowledge. Fortified by this para- 
doxical dictum I proceed to give my views upon the use of aérial 
machines in war. 

It is apparently usual to start with an historical hors-d euvre, so, 
conformably, I observe that it is now over 3000 years since Daedalus 
flew, or said he did, and his pupil, in the person of his son Icarus, 
suffered a disintegration of his machinery in mid-air and reaped the 
consequences. 

In spite of this implied warning nothing has since then exercised 
such a fascination upon humanity as trying to fly, presumably because 
‘it wasn’t its job.’ The epoch-makers, however, are few and far 
between, and, putting Daedalus aside as a liar (it is his fault for living 
so long ago), one may safely say that Montgolfier’s efforts mark the 
only real advance in all that vast space of time. Since Montgolfier’s 
day the attack upon the upper air has waxed ever faster and more 
persistent, until with the advent lately of small light high-powered 
internal-combustion engines the problem seems solved so far as 
fundamental principles are concerned. 

It is difficult to ascribe to any particular man or machine the 
honour of marking the latest epoch, though Sir Hiram 8. Maxim’s 
aéroplane flying-machine might possibly be singled out much in the 
same manner as the steamship Great Eastern ; that is to say, it lived a 
little before its time. His machine, however, never attained a true 
free flight, and doubtless posterity will attach more importance to 
the efforts of Santos Dumont and Zeppelin in the airship line, and 
De la Grange, Farman and Wright as regards aéroplanes. 

Do not let us, however, forget an old friend, Jules Verne, who 
anticipated, on paper, the modern submarine in his evergreen T'wenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea, and also, if I mistake not, in his 
Clipper of the Clouds (which was what is generally now called a 
helicopter), has forestalled some of our future inventors. 

The broad divisions into which aérial machines may be divided up 
are: the aérostat, or ordinary spherical balloon ; the airship, of which 
the Santos Dumont, Zeppelin and ‘ Patrie’ are types, i.e. an aérostat 
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of elongated form provided with small subsidiary planes and rudders, 
and actuated by a propeller worked by a motor; the aéroplane, of 
types innumerable ; the helicopter, which consists in the main of a 
pair or more of propellers mounted upon axes which are vertical or 
nearly so, actuated by a motor and designed to screw itself up into 
the air; once at any desired height a tilted position can then be 
given to the propellers, thus enabling the machine to travel in any 
particular direction or hover over any selected spot. 

Of the above types, the aérostat, being at the absolute mercy of 
the wind, and dependent upon the amount of ballast it can dispose 
of, seems hardly to come within the realms of practical utility except 
as a Saturday to Monday divertissement, whilst its more attenuated 
brother, the airship, has limitations which handicap it severely except 
under certain favourable conditions. The aéroplane has, at any rate 
in some quarters, been welcomed with an enthusiasm which would 
be more refreshing were its centre in this country. 

Broadly speaking, the lines on which experiments with aéroplanes 
have run seem to divide themselves into two. First, the aéro- 
plane which primarily depends for its successful flight upon the 
adroitness in manipulation of the operator, who, by an intelligent 
anticipation of the direction of the diverse air currents or winds 
encountered, or by a prompt conformation thereto, balances his 
machine to suit the immediate necessity of the case, or, in short, 
‘trims his sails’ like the perfect politician. With apologies to Mr. 
Wright for the latter illustration, of such type is his famous machine. 
Second, the type which endeavours, by a scientific arrangement of 
planes, tails, &c., to adjust itself automatically to the diverse con- 
ditions which arise, thus sparing the manipulator as much as 
possible. 

It is, of course, and always will be, impossible to make an aéroplane 
absolutely automatic so long as nature is what it is; and this being so, 
it will never be possible to travel through the air in any machine 
without long and careful training, which is a matter I shall refer to 
later. 

The helicopter is at present very much in its infancy (in fact, in 
the literal meaning of the expression, it is not yet en lair), owing to 
the very low efficiency of its propellers ; but if we recollect what motor- 
cars were, even only ten years ago, the present difficulty as regards 
helicopters may, in ten years’ time, be looked back upon with pity 
and surprise. Certainly of all the classes of flying-machines, short of 
the actual bird, the helicopter offers the greatest potential advantages. 
It should be able to rise direct from an enclosed space, to hover over 
any desired spot, at any height desired, to advance, retire, or move, to 
one side without a wide sweeping movement,"and descend at any 
desired place, even if surrounded with high objects. None of the 
above desiderata can at present be obtained with an aéroplane, and 
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only in part and under limited conditions and in favourable circum- 
stances by an aérostat or even an airship. 

Considering now the uses to which an aérial machine can be put; 
first and foremost, undoubtedly, there must be uppermost in the mind 
of every thinking person the effect which such will have in war; but 
I venture to think that there exists a very exaggerated idea with the 
majority of people as to the effect in certain phases of war. Principal 
among these misconceptions is that of the damage which can be done by 

‘ dropping explosives * upon towns, ships, docks, or particular build- 
ings, such as magazines. Anyone who has been up in a balloon will 
admit the extreme difficulty of distinguishing any particular building 
amongst a mass of others unless previously he has intimate knowledge 
of its position with reference to well-known features, or unless marked 
by some peculiarity which would imply that the aéronaut had ‘ been 
there before.’ 

It must be remembered that a promiscuous destruction of a few 
ordinary buildings by the disruptive effect of explosives will confer 
little or no tactical or other advantage upon the attacker, though it 
is true that there exist certain buildings, &c., the destruction of which, 
in bulk, would certainly have a vast effect upon other phases of war, 
which I propose to analyse presently. 

I will suppose, however, for the moment, that the object of attack 
is a powder magazine, a favourite topic in up-to-date invasion 
stories. Now, in order to make certain of hitting the same by means 
of an explosive dropped from the sky, it is necessary that the aérial 
machine shall approach within a short distance above the object 
aimed at and hover motionless for a short time to make sure of its aim. 
As the magazine would probably (with certain important exceptions) 
be in a fort, the approach of the aérial machine would be heralded 
by its bombardment from a fusillade of rifles, and quick-firing guns on 
specially constructed mountings which allow of fire at any angle. This 
fusillade ought to put any correct aim on the part of the aéronauts out 
of the question, added to which, if they are in an aéroplane, which 
cannot properly hover, they would find it extremely difficult to launch 
their missiles at speed with any hope of attaining the object aimed at. 

Granted that they overcome all these difficulties and succeed in 
dropping their explosive on the roof of the magazine, it by no means 
follows that they are going to do any material damage, as in these 
days of smokeless powders the contents of magazines do not explode : 
they merely burn harmlessly away with a kind of glorified puff without 
approaching an explosive disruptive effect, so beloved of black-and- 
white illustrators. This is supposing the roof of the magazine to be 
of modern, %.e. of light, comparatively flimsy, construction, which 
does not confine the products of combustion of the contents. Ii, 
however, the missile from above should happen to alight on the roof 
of an old-fashioned magazine made of solid concrete or earth several 
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feet thick, nothing serious would happen, as the missile would not 
penetrate to any depth, because a pleasing feature of explosives is that, 
in exploding, they choose the path of least resistance. The explosive 
effect of such a missile would exert its principal force upwards, and 
probably do more damage to the aéronauts and their machine than 
to anyone or anything else. The only possible solution of the difficulties 
of the problem from the aéronauts’ point of view, so far as the explosive 
effect of their missiles is concerned, would be to enclose their explosive 
in a very strong heavy envelope such as is typified in an artillery shell, 
and provide the same with a delay action fuse in order to allow time 
for the projectile to penetrate the concrete or earthen roof before the 
fuse ignited the explosive contained in the shell. 

But who is going to carry heavy shells about in an aéroplane or 
any other aérial machine on the very off-chance of destroying a few 
thousand pounds of explosive in a magazine? The same remarks 
apply to the attack on a war vessel, with the added difficulty that the 
vessel itself would be on the move, possibly as fast or faster against 
wind than the aérial machine itself. 

The power of explosives from the disruptive point of view is 
generally much overrated by those who have never had an opportunity 
of studying the matter and of watching the results of experiments. 
My personal experience must be my excuse for having somewhat 
enlarged upon these details. 

The transport of masses of troops by means of airships is a matter 
which has apparently exercised a considerable attraction on manu- 
facturers of illustrated serial literature, but I am bold enough to say 
that I do not believe this phase need be taken seriously. I grant, 
however, that under certain circumstances a raid attack from a 
squadron of airships each carrying a few men would have far-reaching 
consequences if properly directed. I shall illustrate this later by an 
example. 

Dealing now with the question of the transport of an army of, say, 
100,000 men by airship, I am of opinion that although the Zeppelin 
airship carries nearly thirty men, it is inconceivable that any real 
practical use can be made of such ships for this larger purpose. 
Granted, for the sake of argument, that it is proposed to construct 
an airship to carry 100 men, it would require 1000 of such to 
transport 100,000 men. The quantity of gas for each would be 
something stupendous (the present Zeppelin alone requires, I believe, 
400,000 cubic feet of gas), and I ask how is this going to be supplied 
to all the airships in a few hours? It is impossible to suppose that 
they can be filled more than a few at a time in any one place, as the 
gas-making plant sufficient to fill all in a short time would in value 
alone tax the resources of any nation, whilst the necessary stacks of 
coal or chemicals would be unthinkable. 

The answer might be made that they would in all probability be 
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filled all over a country in different places and then assemble at some 
‘rendezvous’; to which I reply that you may fill as many airships 
as you please in different places, but who is going to arrange the 
general weather all over that country so that such a ‘ rendezvous’ 
can be assured within a definite time ? Much has been made of the 
Zeppelin’s recent journey from Friedrichshafen to Munich, weathering 
out a‘ gale’ (no details of wind velocity given) in the open without 
a stable, and eventually returning to Friedrichshafen, several hundred 
miles in all. But it seemed necessary to ‘mother the poor dear’ 
with several special trains and a regiment of cavalry, the refractory 
airship being chased, after a vain attempt to descend at the proper 
platform at Munich, for forty miles beyond. The larger the airship 
the greater becomes the difficulty of handling it in anything of a 
breeze, and an airship intended to transport 100 men will, I dare to 
say, be of such stupendous proportions and cost as to completely 
defeat the net result for which it was designed. As usual, the 
almighty law of compromise here again presents its inexorable front. 

To sum up. The game of dropping explosives (as such) for dis- 
ruptive purposes from airships seems hardly worth the candle, and 
the transport of troop masses through the air is surrounded by so 
many difficulties, both mechanical and natural, as to be impracticable. 

So far I have dealt with negative evidence, principally with a view 
to removing possible false notions, in order, so to say, to clear the air ; 
but I now propose to deal with the other hostile uses of aérial machines, 
which will, I trust, bring home to the apathetic the importance of 
bestirring themselves and taking their part in a movement to arouse 
interest in the vital necessity for this country to take a lead in 
matters aérial, and to emulate, and indeed surpass what has been 
done abroad. 

The part which aérial machines will play in the matter of 
reconnaissance, scouting, &c., for their own side, will be sufficiently 
recognised without fully dilating thereon, but I would observe that 
this réle depends entirely upon the given fact that the Navy and 
Army are not rendered practically useless by the Promethean method 
of attack, which I will describe later, and their effect and usefulness 
thereby stultified. Granted, however, that such a terribly chaotic 
state of affairs, such as I will attempt to depict, has not been arrived 
at, one is led to inquire as to the manner in which communication can 
be kept up from aérial machines on reconnaissance work, with any 
desired centre, and one is at once led into the speculation as to whether 
it will not eventually be possible to fit such machines with wireless 
telegraphy apparatus. It would not appear to be a difficult matter 
for an aérial machine, once it has attained a certain height, to let down 
a set of wires, in flight, suitable for transmission of Hertzian waves by 
the Marconi or other systems of wireless telegraphy. From an airship 
the matter is one of extreme simplicity, provided, of course, the 
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necessary precautions are taken to guard the sparking from contact 
with the gas. These speculations, however, lie in the domain of 
future experiments. 

I now come to what, in my mind, is the greatest potential form 
of danger of a hostile attack from the upper air, a form of attack 
which, whatever way you look at it, can only be met, and that not 
absolutely, by a similar system of counter attack, or by the threat of 
such in an intensified degree. 

All the ‘safes’ in which our Navy keeps its valuables, such as Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Dover, &c., being fortified, can be trusted to look 
after themselves. Doubtless, with their well-known desire to antici- 
pate events, the Admiralty and War Office have already taken steps 
to provide ships and forts with suitable guns, designed to fire at any 
angle, though I believe, as already pointed out, the game of attacking 
such prey as ships or forts is hardly worth the candle. Butall England 
cannot be fortified in like manner, and our huge towns and commerce 
lie open to a varied assortment of attacks, the result of which might 
well paralyse the whole machinery of Government and thus render 
nugatory our predominance in warships. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
at the Mansion House meeting of the Aérial League of the 5th of 
April, very graphically illustrated the point by prophesying that in five 
years’ time our insularity, geographically speaking, would no longer 
exist. This view is of such vital importance to our very existence as 
a nation that it is earnestly hoped every Englishman will try to 
realise what it really means. Of what use are all our Dreadnoughis, 
past, present and ‘ future ghosts,’ if they can be contemptuously dis- 
regarded by the bold aéronaut ? I will try to illustrate my meaning 
by an example. 

Consider the Thames from, say, Hammersmith Bridge down to 
below Gravesend. Every day within this space of about fifty miles 
lie, either in dock or stream, many thousand merchant vessels of every 
sort, size and description, from ocean liners to ‘dumb’ barges, 
whilst the river’s banks are honeycombed with wharves, docks, canals 
and basins, round which are grouped millions of pounds’ worth of 
factories, warehouses, stores, gasworks, oil stores, &c., &c.; and 
last, but certainly not least, there is Woolwich Arsenal, containing 
the Royal Gun and Carriage Factories and the Royal Laboratory, 
forming one of the chief sources of supply of warlike material for the 
Empire. The latter department alone is practically the only place 
in the United Kingdom where the cartridges for our Navy are made 
up, without which our Dreadnoughts are useless. Hard by lies the 
Royal Torpedo Factory, and not far off are the huge magazines con- 
taining hundreds of tons of cordite and other warlike explosives. 
And yet, with these millions of pounds’ worth of civil property and 
vital supplies of warlike materials, all of which are singularly suscep- 
tible to destruction by fire, there is not one single fort or defensive 
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work from London to Gravesend except the solitary antiquated 
Tilbury Fort, of revered Elizabethan memory. The supposition is, of 
course, that the forts at Sheerness and in the vicinity thereto would 
suffice to keep an enemy’s marine fleet out of the Thames. But 
suppose they came wi the air in their aérial machines, what then ? 
This whole fifty miles of concentrated essence of Empire lies at the 
absolute mercy of even a single airship or aérial machine which could 
plant a dozen incendiary missiles in certain pre-selected spots. I shall 
not mention such spots, but I would guarantee that, given a certain 
wind and certain incendiary missiles, I could undertake to have the 
whole riverside, including ships, wharves, warehouses, and the Arsenal 
in a blaze in a very short time. 

Once a certain number of selected centres were alight at about the 
same time, not all the powers of the London Fire Brigade, nor any 
number of fire brigades, could deal with such a conflagration, and with 
an easterly wind (which is just the most favourable for an attack by 
airships coming from certain parts of the Continent) and a rising tide, 
the smoke and sparks and burning ships carried up Thames would 
soon render the principal portion of London untenable and eventually 
engulf it in the general holocaust. Anyone who has been to a fairly 
big fire well knows how practically the whole of the available strength 
of the Fire Brigade is sometimes concentrated on one pile of buildings 
alone in an attempt to isolate the fire. What would be the result if 
say even only a dozen fires were well started up-wind at spots which had 
been specially selected from a previous knowledge of their susceptibility 
to combustion, their effect on the subsequent spread of the fire, and 
by reason of their position being such as to hamper the concentration 
of fire engines whether afloat or ashore ? 

Suppose, for the sake of example, there existed, on the banks of 
the lower Thames, stores containing many hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of oil, and that an airship carrying a small well-armed crew 
descended upon this store in the early hours of the morning, blew 
holes in the huge oil containers, which stand up, usually well above 
ground, like gas-holders, thus allowing the contents to flow into the 
Thames. A single match does the rest, and there we have, with a 
rising tide, a river of flame from bank to bank (oil spreads very 
quickly and burns, floating, on top of water), surging up through the 
commercial heart of London, devouring everything that comes in its 
path, ships, wharves, warehouses, stores, &c. In a few hours the most 
important part of London is a furnace. Of what avail then, even at 
the start, would be the Fire Brigade ? Nothing could stop such a fire, 
all caused by a party of fearless, resolute men with the help of an 
airship and one match. The brain reels at the thought of the awiul 
wholesale destruction which could thus simply be brought about. 
There are many other ways of attaining the same object which the 
reader can himself suggest, all rendered easy by airial machines. 
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Think of the loss of human lives, apart from the ruin of our com- 
merce, which would ensue. It is difficult enough even now to get 
away from London during a holiday time when there are crowds at a 
station ; but try to imagine London ablaze and everyone trying to 
escape ! 

It is needless further to press the point I wish to make by piling 
up horrors. This point is that by destroying the heart the other members 
will cease to function, for it is inconceivable that, with such a chaotic 
state as would follow the destruction of London, any coherent 
direction of affairs, either official or commercial, could continue. The 
seat of Government might doubtless be removed to another town, 
but with the destruction of the London banks and of all postal 
and telegraphic communication it would be impossible to ‘ carry on.’ 
Even suppose the seat of Government removed to another town, a 
similar state of affairs might be brought about there by a few bold 
aéronauts. It is quite possible to paralyse this country by other 
means than by causing a fire of London, but I do not propose to ‘ give 
the show away ” by saying how it can be done. I have no hesitation 
in stating that it would be quite possible by secondary means to 
render both the Navy and Army powerless in a very short space of 
time with half a dozen air-ships acting under a certain plan. Iam 
not romancing, and I make the above statement in all seriousness. 

Having sufficiently acted the part of the Fat Boy in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
I turn now to the means of combating the dangers I have attempted 
to describe. There can only be one possible solution, and it is to have, 
as Sir Percy Scott said at the Mansion House, a two-Power standard 
in aérial machines. This would have a two-fold effect—first by 
putting fear into a possible enemy that two can play at the game of 
aérial raids, and thus cause their own aérial fleet to be kept in home 
airs for reconnaissance, scouting, and defence work ; and secondly, by 
keeping a moiety of our own air fleet for this purpose, and despatching 
the remainder to act as raiders, or as scouts for our marine fleet, if 
such things as marine fleets survive the next few years’ changes in 
methods of warfare. There is no reason why our battleships and big 
cruisers should not carry aérial machines as part of their equipment 
in the not very distant future, in the same way in which (in the form 
of captive aérostats or kites) they at present form part of the equip- 
ment of anarmy. These naval addenda would be of very great value, 
not only for reconnaissance and scouting work, but also for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the accurate direction of the artillery fire of the ships 
for long-range bombardments. A further use of aérial machines working 
as the eyes of a fleet would be for the purpose of giving warning of the 
approach and movements of submarines and of the position of mines, 
as it is a comparatively easy matter to ‘spot’ a submarine or mine 
field from a position in the air some distance above the water. During 


foggy weather, too, the aérial machines could rise above the fog bank 
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and thus act not only as scouts but also as pilots, the necessary 
communication between ship and aérial machine being kept up by 
means which do not present any very apparent fundamental difficulties, 
Many other spheres of usefulness will doubtless present themselves 
for such a combination of marine and air ships both in war and peace. 

But what are we doing in comparison with other nations to 
study this pregnant question? The Germans, all honour to them, 
stimulated by Count Zeppelin’s earlier failures and successes, con- 
tributed by public subscription in a few weeks nearly 300,000/. to 
assist him to retrieve his former disasters and push forward with fresh 
experiments. What is at the root of all this enthusiasm, in Germany ? 
Is it due to a sporting or commercial instinct ? It is due solely to 
the conviction, right or wrong, that if Germany can gain command of 
the air, this will at once stultify our command of the sea. There is 
no getting away from the fact that the whole population of Germany, 
realising that the victory in the game of Dreadnought building must 
lie with the nation possessing the longest purse, sees in the airship a 
way of becoming supreme at less expense and very soon; and the 
frenzied haste to subscribe is stimulated by the knowledge that it will 
be many years before we or others can attain the experience they 
already possess. They very rightly recognise what is apparently not 
generally recognised in this country, especially when anything new is 
in question, that money will not buy experience. 

The Wright brothers, I believe, worked for eight years on their 
machine, and now look at the result ; every failure they recorded was 
an advance in experience. Does any one suppose that if we ordered 
a hundred Wright machines, they would be of any use to us? By no 
means; but a hundred Wrights would be a national asset of untold 
value. 

The training of an aéronautical corps is a long and arduous 
task, and if a start were made now it would be months, nay years, 
perhaps, before we possessed a body of men competent to handle an 
aérial fleet, even if we had the machines ; for it must be remembered 
that only a small percentage of students will ever become experts. 
There is an extraordinary trait in the English character, dating from 
early Anglo-Saxon times, the essence of which is that we appoint 
certain gentlemen to look after the government of ourselves, so 
that we may pursue our particular avocations in peace and quiet. 
Consequently there is a strong tendency metaphorically to fold our 
hands and say ‘Oh, I suppose it is all right; the Government will 
take it up’; whatever ‘it’ may be; or, ‘The Government ought to 
take it up.’ This is evidenced in many ways, and it is practically left 
to the newspapers to create public opinion: a wrong principle, as 
dangerous passions are often aroused, particularly if party questions 
are at issue. But there are occasions when the Press should as a duty 
call attention to a certain state of affairs, and endeavour to stir up the 
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great heart of the people to a sense of the danger of apathy and the 
need for immediate action. Such an occasion arises when no question 
of party hinges thereon and the object is the safeguarding of the 
Empire. 

To-day that occasion is present, and the danger which threatens 
this land of ours is a very real one. There is not a moment to lose; 
we must strain every nerve each one of us to do all that lies in our 
power to remove the terrible handicap of lost time and regain the laps 
we have lost in the race. Our rulers, who, after all, are the servants 
of the public, must be made to appreciate what the nation feels is 
required of them. In their hands the people have placed their trust, 
and look to them for immediate action. For the price of a Dread- 
nought we could purchase many an aérial machine. What matter if 
they are out of date in a few years’ time; battleships soon become 
antiquated, but that is no reason for not building them. The early 
possession of a fleet of aérial machines and a properly trained corps 
of aéronauts may at no very distant date save us the value of many 
Dreadnoughts, and perhaps, indeed certainly, ward off the heavy blow 
which we shall receive in exchange for our unreadiness and want of 
forethought. 

It is usual to end a ‘ stir-up’ article with a peroration. My mind 
is so full of them that I cannot choose; therefore I content myself 
by saying that whilst writing this I read in a newspaper at the com- 
mencement of an article on the Flying-Machine Trade, ‘ The builders 
of aéroplanes in Paris and its neighbourhood could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand six months ago. To-day there are fifteen 
“factories” in full operation . . . and over 60,0001. in prizes will be 
open to competition in the course of the year’ (in France). 

In another newspaper, tucked away in a corner, and shouldered 
out of place by two full columns, one a detailed account of the feelings 
of certain members of the crews of the ’Varsity boats, the other an 
article on golf, is a small paragraph to the effect that in a short time 
Germany will have twelve dirigible airships. If this be true! 


T. G. TuLLocn. 
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DECENTRALISATION OF GOVERNMENT 
IN INDIA 


In September 1907 a Royal Commission was appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India ‘ to enquire into the relations now existing 
for financial and administrative purposes between the Supreme Govern- 
ment and the various Provincial Governments in India, and between 
the Provincial Governments and the authorities subordinate to them, 
and to report whether, by measures of decentralisation or otherwise, 
those relations can be simplified and improved, and the system of 
government better adapted both to meet the requirements and promote 
the welfare of the different provinces, and without impairing its 
strength and unity, to bring the executive power into closer touch 
with local conditions.’ 
The Commissioners finally appointed were : 


C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., Under-Secretary for India, now Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. 

Sir F. 8. P. Lely, K.C.1.E., C.8.1., late I.C.8., Bombay, and formerly 
Acting Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

Sir 8. W. Edgerley, K.C.V.0., C.LE., I.C.8., and Member of Council, 
Bombay, now Member of the Council of the Secretary of State. 

R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.1.E., late 1.C.8., Bengal. 

W. 8S. Meyer, Esq., C.1-E., I.C.S., Madras, and Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Finance Department. 

W. 8. Hichens, Esq., formerly Financial Adviser to the Transvaal 
Government. 

H. Wheeler, Esq., 1.C.S., Bengal, Secretary to the Commission. 


With regard to the constitution of the Committee it is to be 
regretted that while two members were chosen from the Bombay 
Civil Service, and a member and the Secretary from the Bengal Civil 
Service, there was no representative taken from the United Provinces 
and from the Punjab to ensure a just equilibrium in the examination 
of witnesses and in the weighty consultations among the members of 
the Commission. Such representatives would have been of special 
value in discussing the extremely important question of substituting 
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Governors in Council for Lieutenant-Governors, and the less prominent 
but fundamental problem of the utilisation of village communities 
and their committees in administration. Sir Philip Lely represented 
the Central Provinces as well as Bombay. 

The Report of the Commission was issued at the end of February, 
and is an elaborate and most carefully and conscientiously compiled 
document. It was drafted in the main, it is understood, by Mr. W. 8. 
Meyer, who possessed special qualifications from his long secretarial 
experience both in Madras and with the Government of India, and 
from his exceptional knowledge of India generally, derived in the 
course of his editorship of the Imperial Gazetteer and the long tours 
undertaken in connexion therewith. 

Thronghout the Report references are given to the answers of the 
numerous witnesses who were examined. 

The Commission assembled in India on the 18th of November 
1907. They held public sittings during seventy-one days, and 
examined 307 witnesses. They visited all the major provinces, the 
N.W. Frontier Province, and Baluchistan, and travelled 12,300 
miles for the purpose. They obtained information from all sources, 
official and non-official, that could afford assistance, and invited 
directly and through the Press to give evidence various persons 
believed to be specially interested in the scope of the enquiries. Most 
of the official witnesses were selected by the various Provincial 
Governments. 

For the purposes of this article the Report readily lends itself to 
division into two general aspects which are of wider interest to the 
public, if not to the official expert, than the departmental divisions 
which the Commission were perforce obliged to adopt. 

These aspects are : 

I. Changes recommended to secure greater efficiency in administra- 
tion. 

II. Changes recommended to secure political education of the 
natives of India in self-government. 

One important topic—that of the gradual substitution of 
Governors in Council for Lieutenant-Governors— is common to both. 

Before entering into details a few observations are necessary on 
this question of ‘efficiency.’ There has been no more eloquent, 
conscientious and convincing advocate of efficiency than Lord Curzon, 
during his Viceroyalty of India. In his speech on receiving the 
Freedom of the City of London (the 20th of July 1904) he said : 


I agree with those who inscribe on their administrative banners the motto 
‘ efficiency.’ But my conception of efficiency is to practise as well as to preach 
it. It is with this object that we have conducted an enquiry in India into 
every aspect of the administration. First, we began with the departments 
themselves. ... Then we proceeded to investigate every branch of the 
Government in turn. } 
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In his sixth Budget speech (the 30th of March 1904) he said : 


Efficiency of administration is, in my view, a synonym for the contentment 
of the governed. It is the one means of affecting the people in their homes, 
and of adding only an atom perhaps, but still an atom, to the happiness of the 
masses. I say in no spirit of pride, but as a statement of fact, that reform has 
been carried through every branch and department of the administration, that 
abuses have been swept away, anomalies remedied, the pace quickened, and 
standards raised. It has not always been a popular policy, but if I am at liberty 
to say so, it has been whole-hearted and sincere. And yet what criticism 
is now more familiar to me than that no one in India desires administrative 
reform at all, and that the only benefactor of the people is he who gives them 
political concessions ? Those are not my views. I sympathise most deeply 
with the aspirations of the Indians towards greater national unity, and with 
their desire to play a part in the public life of the country. But I do not think 
that the salvation of India is to be sought on the field of politics at the present 
stage of her development, and it is not my conception of statesmanship to earn 
a cheap applause by offering so-called boons for which the country is not ready, 
and for which my successors, and not I, would have to pay the price. 


Finally, in his farewell speech at Simla (the 30th of September 1905) 
Lord Curzon said: ‘If I were asked to sum it [the work] up in a 
single word, I would say “efficiency.” That has been our Gospel, 
the keynote of our administration.’ 

Every energetic administrative officer in India will have felt the 
imperative call to worship at the shrine of this god—efficiency ; to 
do all that in him lay to achieve the utmost in the duty that falls 
to him, to deal impartial justice, to collect the revenue to the last 
rupee, to arrest the criminal, to make railways, roads, bridges, schools, 
irrigation dams and channels, and so on through all the innumerable 
forms of work that material improvement and modern civilisation 
require. 

But all these things are done by initiative from above, by the 
abundant energy of the ruling race. They are improvements effected 
Jor the people at the instance and by the command of the governing 
race. In the initiation of them the people themselves have little if 
any share. 

Let us now take another point of view. As the result of the 
Western education which for the last fifty years we have given to the 
favoured upper classes a new spirit has been evoked. It may at 
once be admitted that we have blundered badly in our system of 
education, allowing almost the entire stream to be absorbed by literary 
and legal studies, to the neglect of science, mechanics, engineering, 
medicine. But the men we have educated on the lines we have 
chosen are there. They number only 1 per cent. of the entire 
population ; but though in number they are insignificant they exercise 
an enormous influence through the Press, the platform, the school and 
the college, on the uneducated masses within their reach. The party 
of modern India now desire to put into practice the principles of 
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self-government that we have taught them, to share in the govern- 
ment of the country, to help to do things for themselves instead of 
having everything done for them. 

It is said, and in part at least truly said, that if these claims are 
conceded ‘ efficiency ’ will suffer, and the amazing material progress 
of India during the last century will slacken speed. If in England a 
badly managed urban or county council were informed that a trained 
expert in administration from India or elsewhere could be provided 
who, if given full power, would run the whole administration for them 
with complete success, what would be their reply? They would say 
that they preferred to manage their own affairs ; if they made blunders 
it would be their own look-out, and they would profit thereby and 
train themselves for better results in the future. Much the same 
feeling is abroad in India among those who have been infected by the 
spirit of the West. The rulers of India have realised that changes 
must be made in the methods of administration to meet the new 
conditions, ‘to unite,’ as John Bright said in 1858, ‘the Govern- 
ment with the governed.’ It is at this point that British reformers, 
including so many Anglo-Indian experts, find that they must part 
company with Lord Curzon. A stage has been reached at which 
political reforms have become necessary, and the granting of these 
reforms may involve some falling away from that administrative 
efficiency which has been the Englishman’s ideal. 

The reforms in the Executive and the Legislative Councils of India 
on which Lord Morley and Lord Minto are agreed, and which have 
so recently been before Parliament, relate to the highest administrative 
machinery of the Government. Meanwhile the Decentralisation 
Commission have completed work which is mainly of another order, 
and to their Report we must now turn. The rest of this article will 
be an examination of the question of centralisation in the Government 
of India versus decentralisation :in the Provinces, which affects 
administrative efficiency pure and simple. The measures which have 
been proposed, mainly to further political education in self-govern- 
ment, must be postponed to another issue of this Review. 

If any official pronouncement were necessary to justify an enquiry 
into methods of decentralisation in India, it will be found in the speech 
of the Viceroy, Lord Minto, in closing the Budget debate on the 
23rd of March 1907. Referring to Sir 8. Edgerley’s speech, the 
Viceroy remarked : 

*, . - in all he said as to the evils of centralised administration he will find 
himself in entire accord with many an overworked public servant in this country. 
Perhaps I speak feelingly as one who is called upon to overrule a Local Govern- 
ment on such weighty matters as the extravagant purchase of a horse valued 
at Rs. 70, or to check the heavy expenditure entailed by the unpardonable 
demand of some distant collector for the erection of a bathroom, and simul- 
taneously to guard the interests of India in connexion with the administration 
of a world-wide Empire. I do not think we can go on as we are, We can, 
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I hope, do something to shake off the unnecessary chains that bind us. 
Perhaps we are on the eve of u:°w possibilities. 


By the Government of India Act, 1833, the Governor-General in 
Council is invested with full power to superintend and control 
the subordinate Governments in all points relating to the civil and 
military administration of their respective Presidencies, and those 
Governments are required to obey the orders and instructions of the 
Governor-General in Council in all cases whatsoever. The Court of 
Directors, however, were careful to warn the Government of India 
to distinguish carefully ‘ between a just control and a petty, vexatious, 
meddling interference.’ 

At the present time the Government of India retain in their own 
hands matters relating to foreign affairs, the defences of the country, 
general taxation, currency, debt, tariffs, posts and telegraphs, railways, 
accounts and auditing. The Provincial or Local Governments (the 
terms are used indiscriminately) nominally control ordinary internal 
administration, police, civil and criminal justice, prisons, the assess- 
ment and collection of the revenues, education, medical and sanitary 
arrangements, irrigation, buildings and roads, forests and the super- 
vision and control of municipal and rural boards. But even in these 
matters the Government of India exercise a general and continuous 
control and check. It is clear that the Provincial Governments 
must remain subject by law to the Government of India, and through 
the same channel to the Secretary of State, but there has been a 
general consensus of opinion among the witnesses examined that an 
excessive interference by the Government of India has prevailed in 
matters of detail. The Commission point out the difficulties of 
administering a vast sub-continent—as large as Europe with Russia 
omitted—from a single headquarters, the diverse nationalities of the 
various provinces with different languages, traditions, interests, 
planes of development, the need for a stronger feeling of responsibility 
in provincial and local authorities, the importance of strengthening 
the Provincial administration and educating the people by a know- 
ledge of public affairs. They affirm that future policy should be 
directed to enlarging the provincial spheres of administration, and to 
entrusting those Governments with a steadily increasing share of 
the ordinary work of government. The various branches of adminis- 
tration are separately examined. 

Finance.—In the year 1904 an important change was made in the 
financial arrangements between the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments. This was the introduction of a quasi 
permanent assignment of definitely fixed revenues to each Provincial 
Government for the administrative needs of its Province. These assign- 
ments will not be altered save in the case of grave Imperial necessity, 
such as war or prolonged and wide-spread famine, or if the assignment 
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should prove by experience to be largely too great or too small for the 
normal needs of the Province. The result is that a Provincial Govern- 
ment need not fear that the Government of India will, as has happened 
in times past, annex its surplus balances, acquired probably by 
economies, with a view to some special project. It will enjoy the 
fruits of its economies, and will not be hurried or driven, as has also 
happened, into ill-considered expenditure merely to avoid the accumu- 
lation of a large balance at the end of the official year. I have seen 
in the grounds of a house built by Government for the use of a public 
officer elaborate and very expensive cut-stone stables of a character 
quite unnecessarily costly, which were erected to prevent such a 
balance being created. The officer in residence very naturally 
protested against having his rent raised to meet the interest on this 
useless expenditure of capital. The Imperial Government under the 
present system improves its relations with Provincial Governments 
by escaping the controversy that invariably arose under the old 
system at the end of the five years for which financial settlements 
were then made. 

An important and welcome change has also been made with 
respect to famine expenditure. Until recently all famine expenditure 
was compulsorily debited to the Provincial Government concerned, 
until the resources of the Province were so depleted that the Govern- 
ment of India had to step in and rescue it. Within my own recollection 
@ case occurred a good many years ago when the Government of 
India sent an order directing that all the resources of a certain rural 
board should: be made available to meet the cost of a threatened 
famine. This order, if literally carried out, would have meant the 
dismissal of almost the entire permanent staff—schoolmasters, vacci- 
nators, hospital establishment, clerks, &c.—of a rural board administer- 
ing a district as large as the kingdom of Saxony. Under present 
arrangements the Government of India will credit the province 
exposed to famine with a definite sum calculated with reference to 
the probable famine expenditure, and the Provincial Government can 
expend this amount on famine before trenching on its normal revenue. 
When the credit is exhausted future famine expenditure will be 
equally divided between the Government of India and the Province. 

Certain heads of revenue, such as opium, salt, customs, mint, 
railways, post and telegraphs, are retained entirely by the Govern- 
ment of India, while others, such as fees from registration, receipts 
from police, education, law and justice, and medical, are entirely Pro- 
vincial. Lastly, the receipts from land revenue, excise, stamps, income 
tax, forests and irrigation are divided between the Government of 
India and the Provincial Government. Some witnesses before the 
Commission desired to end the system of sharing revenues and to 
require a definite contribution from the Provincial to the Imperial 
Government. A very important objection to this proposal is that 
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such payment would soon be regarded in the light of a tribute, and 
would be the cause of irritation, ill-feeling and controversy. More- 
over, the present arrangement makes both the Governments interested 
in the progress and development of these heads of revenue. The 
Commission consider that the grant of larger powers to the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils will render it desirable to diminish by 
degrees the number of the sources of revenue at present divided 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments. 
Sir S. Edgerley and Mr. Hichens specially emphasise the view of 
the whole Commission that the ultimate aim should be to give the 
Provincial Governments independent sources of revenue and some 
separate powers of taxation, subject to the general control of the 
Government of India. 

Of late years the Government of India, being in possession of 
surplus revenue, have made large grants to various provinces for 
specially named purposes, such as agriculture, police, sanitation. 
This policy of ‘ doles ’ is strongly objected to in various quarters, as it 
increases the control of the Government of India over the Provincial 
Governments, and leads to undue centralisation. The Commission, 
however, consider that the policy of special grants should in present 
circumstances be continued, subject to the conditions that the grant 
should not involve any greater administrative control by the Govern- 
ment of India than before, and that the views of the Provincial Govern- 
ment should be considered as to the relative urgency of schemes for 
expenditure. Sir S. Edgerley and Mr. Hichens consider that the 
policy of ‘doles’ is demoralising, and should be abandoned at the 
earliest possible date, but special powers of Provincial taxation are 
a pre-requisite. The greatest safeguard for economical expenditure 
is that the authority which is responsible for it shall also be responsible 
to the public for raising the necessary funds. Sir P. Lely also dwells 
on the centralising tendency of the policy of ‘ doles.’ 

The Commission draw attention to the minute criticism of the 
Government of India in various financial matters with which the 
Provincial Governments are concerned. In reviewing the Provincial 
budget estimates, for instance, the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India make alterations down to so low a figure as Rs. 1000, 
and much detail is required in regard to ‘civil works,’ which the 
Public Works Secretary admitted were not required. 

A number of witnesses advocate giving Provincial Governments 
power to borrow in the open market, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Hobhouse, considers the present system, by which 
Provincial Governments are obliged to raise loans for all purposes 
through the medium of the Government of India, to be clumsy, dilatory, 
and uneconomical. The Commission as a whole, however, point out 
that the Government of India require to draw on the whole available 
money market for their loans for productive works, railways and 
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irrigation. The Provincial Governments have no separate sources of 
revenue on which to borrow, as all are already pledged for the Govern- 
ment of India loans, and as the Government of India could not allow 
any Provincial Government to go bankrupt, the independent raising 
of loans could not be permitted. These reasons do not apply to the 
raising of loans by the majority of the municipalities, which have their 
own sources of taxation and revenue, but they can borrow more 
cheaply of the Government of India than in the market. The capital 
cities of the chief Presidencies do, however, raise loans in the market, 
with the prior consent of the Government of India. Provincial 
Governments are under restriction as to the creation of new appoint- 
ments carrying more than Rs. 250a month. The Financial Secretary 
to the Government of India concurs with the Commission in thinking 
that Provincial Governments should have the same powers in this 
respect as the Government of India, provided that the cost is debitable 
in whole or in part to Provincial revenues. Mr. Dutt, with good 
reason, in my opinion, hesitates to accept this view, as he considers 
the Provincial Governments more liable than the Government of 
India to influence and pressure. 

The Commission demur to the minute criticism of other details to 
which Provincial Governments are subjected by the Government of 
India. They instance a case mentioned by the Bombay Government, 
who stated that proposals for the reorganisation of their subordinate 
forest establishments submitted to the Government of India in 1890 
were still under discussion, owing chiefly to alternative proposals 
from the Supreme Government which the Provincial Government 
was unable to accept. This seems obviously a case which the Govern- 
ment of India should have left entirely to the disposal of the Provincial 
Government. 

Excise Administration.—It is unnecessary to follow the discussion 
of this subject throughout. The object of the excise is to put such a 
duty on alcohol as will prove a deterrent to consumption, but will 
not lead to illicit methods of distillation and supply. ‘The Govern- 
ment of India have more than once pledged themselves not to regard 
the increase of revenue from excise as an object to be sought per se.’ 
On this, as a former Commissioner of Excise, I would remark that in 
my view the really effective method of discouraging the consumption 
of alcohol would be to make the revenue entirely Imperial, as in the 
case of salt, and give to Provincial Governments no inducement to 
increase the revenue for the benefit of the province. At present if 
the receipts from the excise on spirits or toddy (fermented palm juice) 
show a falling-off in any district, the subordinate officers concerned are 
inclined to consider it a reflection on their own efficiency, which they 
should earnestly set about to remedy. The Commission, however, do 
not appear to have formed any similar opinion to that which I have 


expressed. 
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Public Works.—The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
stated, ‘among the particular departments of the Government of 
India which appear to be too rigid in limiting the discretion of the 
head of the province, I consider that the Public. Works Department 
is the worst offender; they interfere in details to an extent which 
is often irritating.’ The Lieutenant-Governor of Burma gave similar 
evidence. The Secretary to the Public Works Department of the 
Government of India supports the view that the time has arrived for 
a substantial devolution of powers to the Provincial Governments. 
The independent power of the latter to sanction expenditure should, 
the Commission consider, be greatly raised, and the Provincial Govern- 
ments should be given discretionary authority to refer to the consulting 
architect to the Government of India at their pleasure, instead of being 
bound to consult him with regard to all buildings costing more than 
Rs. 50,000. All Lieutenant-Governors should have the same power of 
sanction which is now possessed by the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. The powers of Provincial Governments to accept tenders and 
pass contracts should be enlarged, and greater delegation of authority 
to superintending engineers should be permissible. The restrictions 
with regard to building houses for officials where private houses cannot 
be obtained, and with regard to fixing the rent to be paid, should be 
removed. In the single province of Bombay there were over a hundred 
references on these questions in five years. Provincial Governments 
should be allowed full discretion to employ outside agency for the 
repair of petty buildings when for any reason the employment of the 
Public Works Department is inconvenient or unnecessary. All major 
Provincial Governments should have the same power of appointing 
their chief and superintending engineers as is now possessed by 
Madras and Bombay. 

Land Revenue.—The Commission recommend that the major 
Provinces should have the same power as Madras and Bombay with 
regard to the re-settlement of the land revenue ; that is to say, they 
should submit their proceedings for the information of the Govern- 
ment of India, instead of obtaining sanction beforehand. This was 
indeed laid down by the Secretary of State in 1875. 

Alienation of Government Lands, Mining Concessions, &c.—With 
regard to mining concessions complaints were made of undue restric- 
tions imposed on Provincial Governments, but after hearing the 
evidence of Sir Thomas Holland, the Director of Geological Survey, 
the Commission decided that no changes were at present desirable. 
The rules as to mining leases have been recast since the time, which I 
remember, when one of the conditions was that on the termination of 
the lease the surface of the ground should be restored to its primitive 
condition! A notable instance of an office-made rule. 

Forests.—An important change recommended is that the Inspector- 
General of Forests should.cease to be a Deputy Secretary to the 
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Government of India. That officer should be merely an adviser to the 

Government of India and to the Provincial Governments, and all the 
administrative functions he now performs should be undertaken by the 
Revenue and Agriculture Department. The danger of administrative 
encroachments by the Inspector-General on the proper functions of 
Provincial Governments will thus be removed. In certain matters of . 
detail the Revenue Secretary and the Inspector-General agree that 
many references to the Government of India may be abolished. 

The Home Department.—This department, the Commission observe, 
is responsible for some unnecessary encroachments on the sphere of 
detailed administration proper to Provincial Governments, such as 
the rules affecting public servants and the fixing of public holidays 
in the Province. Lord Curzon’s Government proposed to curtail in 
at least one Province the juaicial recess, which is a valued privilege 
enjoyed by the judges who lead a sedentary life in a trving climate and 
in crowded courts, but the proposal became merged in a seheme for 
revision of salaries, and will not, it is to be hoped, be carried out. 
In one Province during the same period the Government of India 
interfered to cancel a concession of very long standing, much valued 
by public servants in out of the way localities, by which those of them 
who could be spared from their posts were allowed leave for a week 
or possibly ten days about Christmas and New Year’s Day. In the 
public offices generally urgent work was attended to. The Commission 
consider that in the matter of public holidays it is unnecessary for the 
Supreme Government to limit the discretion of the Provincial Govern- 
ment in meeting the reasonable wishes of any class of the population, 
and the Secretary m the Home Department agreed that delegations 
of this sort might reasonably be made. 

Police.—In 1902 Lord Curzon’s Government appointed a Police 
Commission which travelled throughout India and eventually sub- 
mitted a Report for comprehensive reform. The Decentralisation 
Commission desire to record their opinion that the general results 
have been accepted throughout the country as, on the whole, decidedly 
beneficial. They consider, however, that the Government of India 
have been over-rigid in insisting on uniformity in Provinces with widely 
differing conditions, and not sufficiently tolerant of departures, which 
the local authorities thought necessary, from the general scales laid 
down as to number and pay. Certain modifications are regarded as 
necessary in law and in practice to do away with various restrictions 
in matters of detail. The Commission comment on ‘the undesirable 
activity ’ of the Director of Criminal Intelligence with the Government 
of India. When this officer was appomted in 1904, it was with the 
object of providing a central agency for the conduet of special enquiries 
into note-forging, counterfeit coining, iieit traffie in arms, inter- 
provincial smuggling, and the operations, in Provinees distant from 
their homes, of gang robbers and criminal tribes—all of which had been 
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very greatly facilitated by the extension of railways and telegraphs. 
In proposing this appointment to the Secretary of State, the Govern- 
ment of India distinctly rejected the proposition that the functions 
of the Director should extend to the inspection of general police work 
throughout India, and held that his tours in the Provinces should be 
simply for the purpose of procuring information on the matters for 
which his post was specially created. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces, and the authorities of other Provinces, complained 
of encroachment by the Director on the legitimate administrative 
functions of the Police, and the Home Secretary to the Government 
of India admitted that in one case at least the complaint was justified. 

Education.—On this subject the Commission point out that as the 
result of Lord Curzon’s Educational Conference in 1901, the generally 
beneficial results of which may be freely admitted, an endeavour was 
made to introduce a uniform code for European schools, and no 
Provincial Government can modify any of the provisions of this code 
without the consent of the Governor-General in Council. Bombay 
and Bengal have both complained of this educational bed of Procrustes, 
and the Director-General of Education has admitted the validity of 
the objections. A case is quoted in which the Government of India 
actually interfered in such a detail as to whether there should be a 
joint or two separate playgrounds for two adjoining colleges in one of 
the Provinces. From Burma came the complaint that the general 
educational system of India was being forced on that Province without 
regard to its special conditions. We certainly should avoid repeating 
in Burma the blunders of our educational system in India. The 
Director-General of Education admitted the narrowing effect of affilia- 
tion with the University of Calcutta upon education in Burma. The 
Commission recommend that Burma should have a University of 
its own, and—a wise provision—that the indigenous monastic schools 
should be preserved and fostered. 

Medical and Sanitary.—The superior personnel of the Civil Medical 
and Sanitary Departments is drawn from the Indian Medical service 
and is recruited at home. It is primarily a military organisation, 
and the officers who select civil employ are liable to be recalled to 
military service in case of war. The Provincial Governments are 
under stringent control by the Government of India with respect 
to these public servants, and so irksome has this been found that both 
Madras and Bombay have urged the formation of a separate medical 
service for civil requirements. The superior economy, as regards the 
army, of the existing arrangements has been the chief reason for 
negativing these proposals. The head of the medical administration 
of each Province is an officer known as the Surgeon-General in Madras 
and Bombay, and as Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals in other 
Provinces. Some years ago a Provincial Government which had 
the right of nominating an officer for this appointment, and of making 
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a second nomination if the first was rejected, proposed for this high 
office a distinguished officer who was intimately acquainted with the 
Province. The Government of India disallowed the nomination, and 
ignoring the right of the Provincial Government to a second nomination, 
peremptorily directed the appointment of a somewhat senior officer 
from a distant Province. The superseded officer afterwards obtained 
an important public appointment in England. Such contretemps 
are not always easy to avoid under a centralised system, but they 
present a forcible argument in favour of a method of decentralisation 
under which the Government responsible for the administration of a 
Province shall have the power to select its own agents, officers, and 
subordinates. 

As regards this branch of the service the Commission recommend 
that the Provincial Governments shall have full freedom of selection 
from among the officers who have been promoted by the Government 
of India to be Colonels, and this reform should certainly be adopted. 
Great pains are taken in the Home Department, as I know from my 
own experience when in charge of it, to ascertain the merit of the 
various medical officers throughout India and Burma, and their fitness 
for promotion to the rank of Colonel. The Director-General of the 
Indian Medical Service is of course the adviser of the Government of 
India in these matters, and submits with his recommendations all the 
evidence procurable regarding the officers concerned. The Commission 
make a number of other recommendations for lessening the interference 
of the Government of India with the staff in the different Provinces. 
One of the most important of these is that medical officers employed 
in jails, in sanitary work and in medical instruction, and as chemical 
examiners, &c., should all be selected and promoted by the Provincial 
Government concerned. The Government of India will prescribe 
general qualifications, and if a Provincial Government cannot find a 
suitable man among its own staff, will assist in obtaining one from 
another Province. The Commission comment adversely on the order 
of the Government of India withdrawing the discretionary power 
of the Provincial Governments relating to the acceptance of fees for 
private work by particular medical officers. The tendency towards 
centralisation is shown in a proposal of the Imperial Sanitary Com- 
missioner that sanitary officers throughout India should be directly 
appointed by the Government of India and that an Imperial service 
of Sanitary Engineers should be created. The Commission point out 
that these proposals invade the administrative functions of the Pro- 
vincial Governments, and are not in accord with the terms of the 
Imperial Sanitary Commissioner’s appointment. They recommend 
that Provincial Governments should appoint their own Sanitary Com- 
missioners, and @ fortiori the Deputy Sanitary Commissioners. 

A very salutary recommendation is that the Sanitary Commis- 
sioners of the several Provinces should meet occasionally in conference 
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to compare notes and communicate experiences, ideas, proposals 
and results. The same course might with advantage be pursued in 
the case of Irrigation Engineers, Directors of Agriculture and of Public 
Instruction, and Inspectors-General of Police and other Provincial 
heads of departments. Conferences of this nature have, within my 
kmowledge, already been occasionally held with excellent results, 
and should be more frequently called together. The Commission 
recommend that Provincial heads of departments should be encouraged 
to visit centres of Imperial research, and that every assistance should 
be given to make their visits of advantage. 

The Report contains an important chapter on Imperial Inspectors- 
General, of whom there are now ten who affect the Provincial Govern- 
ments’ sphere of work, in the Medical and the Sanitary, the Education 
and the Veterinary Departments, Criminal Intelligence, Forests, 
Agriculture, Irrigation, Excise and Salt, and Geological Survey. The 
prime duty of these functionaries is to act as advisory officers to the 
Government of India and to the Provincial Governments, and it is 
clearly laid down that their appointment is not to involve-administrative 
interference with the latter. In their favour it is urged that as decen- 
tralisation progresses the Government of India must have some 
machinery to keep them informed of what is going on in the different 
Provinces, and to bring to their notice matters which can be learnt only 
onthespot. Their knowledge of the various Provinces will occasionally 
enable them to advise the Government of India against prescribing 
for one Province methods suitable to another, a drawback which is to 
a certain extent inevitable with a member of the Viceroy’s Council 
or a Secretary to his Government whose previous experience has been 
in one Province only. The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson drew attention 
to the danger that the appointment of these expert Imperial Ipspectors- 
General might result in the centralisation of administrative functions 
in the Government of India. The Provincial Governments and their 
chief officers were almost unanimous in their apprehension of adminis- 
trative interference by Inspectors-General, and the Commission 
express the opinion that this dread of official intrusion ‘loomed so 
large in some Provinces as to obscure the undoubted benefits which 
might be secured.’ I remember that one Provincial Government in 
its alarm refused to permit the head of one of its departments to have 
any semi-official correspondence with the appropriate Imperial Inspec- 
tor-General, and required all the resulting official correspondence to be 
forwarded for its perusal. This was certainly an exaggerated instance 
of official mistrust. The next step logically would be to forbid a 
personal interview between the functionaries except in the presence of 
a shorthand reporter! The Commission define the functions of the 
Inspectors-General to be the charge of experiment and research 
undertaken by the Government of India, and the supervision and 
co-ordination of subsidiary research in the Provinces, the establishment 
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of bureaux of specialised knowledge and the dissemination thereof, 
the furnishing of information and advice to the Government of India, 
the ready assistance of Provincial Governments and their officers, 
and inspection throughout India. The Inspectors-General should 
have no administrative authority in the Provinces, or be regarded as 
in any way the executive head of their special departments. The 
Government of India should avoid all appearance of using their expert 
advisers to coerce Provincial Governments to adopt reforms which 
the latter are not ready to welcome. It is recommended that if on 
the advice of an Inspector-General a Secretary to the Government 
of India proposes that a Provincial Government should be overruled, 
the case should be forwarded to the Provincial Government with the 
remarks of the Inspector-General and the Secretary for consideration, 
before the Government of India finally deal with it. 

The Commission emphatically recommend occasional visits by 
members of the Viceroy’s Council and Secretaries of the Government 
of India to the Provincial capitals, and would like to see some 
relaxation of the restrictions which have been imposed on the tours 
of these functionaries. These tours take place during the interval 
occupied by the transfer of the Government of India offices between 
Calcutta and Simla, and afford the members of Council the only 
means of a brief respite from work during their five years’ tenure 
of office. The Viceroy himself tours during the same interval and 
his Executive Council does not meet during his absence. In 
these days the telegraph enables free communication to be made on 
all important matters of business. The restrictions referred to were 
introduced towards the close of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, but the 
objections to what on the face of it appears to be an admirable method 
of enabling high officials to meet and discuss personally important 
matters of business have remained an enigma. The absence of secre- 
taries on tour is open to the criticism that they are the mouthpiece 
of the Government and should therefore be available at headquarters, 
unless special arrangements are made for their absence. But even in 
their case journeys to other Provinces may be desirable, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Secretary in the Public Works Department, whose 
opinion as an engineer may have been requested on some work designed 
or in progress. As regards the Members of Council the restrictions 
on their touring were so far as my experience went little else than nomi- 
nal, and are now, it is to be hoped, nothing more. The wise suggestion 
is made that when any question of general reform is under consideration 
it is better for the Government of India to appoint Commissions or 
Committees to deal with it, rather than to act on the advice of Inspectora- 
General, Any development of policy or increase of efficiency resulting 
from a Commission’s labours should enable the future control of the 
Government of India to become more general and less centralised. 

Legislation.—It is obvious that the existing control over Provincial 
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Legislation, in so far as the power of veto is concerned, must be main- 
tained, and this is the more needful as under Lord Morley’s new reforms 
there will no longer be an official majority in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. The proposals for decentralisation made throughout the 
Report will involve a very large amount of legislation on details, and 
the Commission discuss at some length whether this should be done, 
(a) by a general Decentralisation Act, containing in schedules all the 
sections which have to be amended in every Act which is involved ; or 
(6) by a general Act of Delegation, which would allow executive 
functions to be transferred from a higher to a lower authority by 
notification in the Official Gazette of the Government of India or of 
the Provincial Government concerned. The decision (Mr. Dutt 
dissenting) is in favour of the latter course, which has various prece- 
dents in its favour, the last and most important being the new Indian 
Civil Procedure Code, which includes in the body of the Act only 
general and uniform principles, while minor matters are relegated to 
rules which are to be framed by each High or Chief Court. Proposed 
delegations of authority will be published for a reasonable period 
to allow of objections being made and heard, and no delegations will 
be permitted in the case of Acts which have been in force for less than 
five years. 

Reports and Returns.—Much good was effected by Lord Curzon 
in curtailing the number and the length of administrative reports and 
returns, but much still remains to be done. The fact is that every 
authority which receives and has to review a report feels bound to say 
something, and the easiest, though not the most sensible, thing to say 
is that the report is deficient in this, that, or the other detail, and 
that in subsequent reports these defects ‘ should not be allowed to 
recur.’ But no one, or hardly anyone, eyes a report with a view to 
curtailing it in future. Occasionally returns of an absurd character 
find their way into the list. Many years ago I remember having to 
fill in an annual return to be sent to the Secretary of State showing 
in pounds avoirdupois the quantity of carpentry executed in the district ! 

Parliament is now responsible for throwing an increased amount 
of work, sometimes of a very troublesome character, on the Indian 
administration. In the five years ending 1902 the number of ques- 
tions asked on Indian affairs was 1$8 ; in the five years ending 1907 the 
number asked was 486. The number of communications sent to the 
Secretary of State in connexion with questions in Parliament was 
53 and 309 in the same two periods respectively. The Commission 
would institute fresh enquiries, such as Lord Curzon made, with a view 
to reduce further the present mass of returns and reports, and would do 
this periodically at intervals of a few years, and would also ascertain 
the necessity for all the reports and returns now furnished to the 
Secretary of State, some of which might in the opinion of the Secretaries 
to the Government of India be dispensed with. The Commission end 
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Part I. of their Report with a proposal to condense into manageable 
compass the various administrative codes and manuals. Those issued 
by the Bengal Board of Revenue for instance number between twenty 
and thirty volumes. On the military side the Indian Army Regulations 
filled a similar library until they were examined and condensed some 
years ago by General De Brath during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

Comments on another department not dealt with by the Commis- 
sion, and on the recommendations in favour, under certain conditions, 
of Governors-in-Council in lieu of Lieutenant-Governors, and with 
regard to wider self-government for villages, rural boards and munici- 
palities, must be reserved for another issue of this Review. 


A. T. ARUNDEL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE END OF A LEGEND ' 


Waat a striking book might be written on the irony of events! And 
what a pregnant example of it is afforded by the posthumous history 
—I trust the expression may be pardoned—of Thomas Carlyle! If 
we may judge from his works, no man ever lived who held in more 
utter contempt what is called public opinion; no man who would 
have shrunk with greater loathing—the word is not too strong— 
from allowing his private affairs to be canvassed by the ‘ twenty- 
seven millions of people, chiefly fools,’ as he esteemed them, among 
whom he dwelt. But no sooner were his old sad eyes closed in death 
than his own familiar friend, in whom he trusted, began to divulge 
to all mankind his most intimate and personal concerns. The Remi- 
niscences achieved such a succés de scandale—the most profitable 
kind of success from a pecuniary point of view—as to encourage 
Mr. Froude to proceed with a Life in four volumes, which had a greater 
success still—of the same kind. Further revelations were made by 
Mr. Froude in the Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, which 
appeared in 1883, and in the pamphlet My Relations with Carlyle, 
published by his son and daughter in 1903, after his death. It is not 
now necessary to discuss in detail these performances of Mr. Froude. 
The ‘twenty-seven millions "—the original figures may as well be 
left to stand—are not such fools as Carlyle took them to be. When 
the world thinks long enough about a thing, it generally comes to a 
right conclusion. ‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum ’ is true in another 
sense than that in which the words were written ; and the judgment 
on this matter has been given with no uncertain voice. Still a few 
words about it are necessary here, in order to make plain the position 
of those who have published the two volumes now before me, and 
to vindicate their action in so doing. 

The greater part of the second volume of the Reminiscences is 
made up of what Carlyle called ‘A Bit of Writing,’ entitled ‘ Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,’ the publication of which he had most solemnly for- 
bidden in a most characteristic document. Mr. Froude asserts that 
this stringent prohibition was subsequently cancelled by oral commu- 


* The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, edited by Alexandei 
Carlyle. Two volumes. John Lave. London, 1909. 
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nications made to him,’ but produces no evidence in corroboration 
of his assertion. We have only Mr. Froude’s word for it. Now what 
is the value of Mr. Froude’s word? That is a question which I was 
led to consider fourteen years ago, when writing in this Review,’ 
and I prefer to repeat now what I said then, because I much doubt 
whether, with the larger knowledge which I have since gained of 
Mr. Froude’s methods, I could express myself anew with the same 
gentleness and moderation. 


I take it that Mr. Froude may properly be ranked among the greatest masters 
of word-painting in the English language. There are passages in his writings 
which have seldom been surpassed in splendour of diction and dramatic power. 
But here all the praise that can be honestly bestowed upon him ends. He was 
incapable of critically investigating facts. Nay, he was incapable, congenitally 
incapable, I believe, even of correctly stating them. A less judicial mind prob- 
ably never existed. There is hardly a page of his which is not deformed by 
passion, prejudice, and paradox. He is everywhere an advocate, and an utterly 
unscrupulous advocate. His predecessor in the Chair of Modern History at 
Oxford once said: ‘ When we have read Mr. Froude’s account of any matter 
we know, at all events, one way in which it did not happen.’ I think this was 
too strongly said. According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the father of lies himself 
sometimes tells the truth: ‘ Interdum diabolus veritatem loquitur.’ I would 
put the matter somewhat differently. It has happened to me, in the course of 
my own poor historical studies, to go over much of the ground trodden by Mr. 
Froude. And the conclusion to which I was long ago led is that it is never 
safe to accept any statement upon Mr. Froude’s mere word. 


The Liye of Carlyle, in the first volume of which Mr. Froude used the 
prenuptial letters of Carlyle and his wife—notwithstanding his strict 
command, ‘ Let no printing of these or any part of them be thought 
of by those who love me ’—was undertaken in the teeth of the sen- 
tence in the Will: ‘ Express biography of me 1 had really rather 
that there should be none.’ It is unquestionable that these words 
set forth a view strongly held by Carlyle. In his Lie of Sterling he 
wrote, ‘ Why had a biography been inflicted on this man? Why 
had not no-biography and the privilege of all the weary been his 
lot?’ And again: ‘How happy it comparatively is for a man of 
any earnestness of life to have no biography written of him, but to 
return silently, with his small sorely foiled bit of work, to the Supreme 
Silences who alone can judge of it or him, and not to trouble the 
reviewers, or greater or less public, with attempting to judge it.’ 

? It is this: ‘I still mainly mean to burn this Book before my own departure ; 
but feel that I shall always have a kind of grudge to do it, and an indolent excuse, 
“Not yet; wait, any day that can be done! ’—and that it is possible the thing may 
be left behind me, legible to interested survivors—/riends only, I will hope, and with 
worthy curiosity not unworthy / 

‘In which event I solemnly forbid them each and all, to publish this Bit of Writing 
as it stands here; and warn them that without fit editing no part of it should be 
printed (nor as far as I can order, shall ever be); and that the jit editing of perhaps 
nine-tenths of it will, after I am gone, have become zmpossible.’ 

8 In October 1895. The article was called ‘ The New Spirit in History,’ and now 
finds place in a volume entitled Zssays and Speeches. 
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And so in his Diary, under date December 29, 1848, there occurs the 
following entry : 


Darwin said to Jane the other day in his quizzing-serious manner, ‘ Who will 
write Carlyle’s “‘ Life”? The word reported to me, set me thinking how impos. 
sible it was and would for ever remain, for any creature to write my ‘ Life’; 
the chief elements of my little destiny have all along lain deep below view or 
surmise, and neyer will or can be known to any son of Adam. I would say to 
my biographer, if any fool undertook such a task, ‘ Forbear, poor fool ; let no 
life of me be written ; let me and my bewildered wrestlings lie buried here, and be 
forgotten swiftly of all the world. If thou write, it will be mere delusions and 
hallucinations. The confused world never understood, nor will understand, 
me and my poor affairs ; not even the persons nearest me could guess at them; 
nor was it found indispensable ; nor is it now, for any but an idle purpose, profit- 
able, were it even possible. Silence, and go thy ways elsewhither.* 


These utterances—they might be multiplied if space allowed—are 
quite in accordance with the words which I have quoted from the 
Will. Mr. Froude’s assertion of their verbal withdrawal utterly 
lacks corroboration. 

The manuscript of the Letters and Memorials of his wife, a Selec- 
tion prepared by Carlyle, was bequeathed to Mr. Froude, the 
testator solemnly requesting him to ‘do his best and wisest in the 
matter,’ and leaving to him, in conjunction with the two other 
trustees (Mr. Forster and Dr. Carlyle), the decision of the question 
‘How, When (after what delay—seven or ten years) it or any por- 
tion of it should be published.’ Mr. Forster and Dr. Carlyle prede- 
ceased Carlyle, so that the question had to be decided by Mr. Froude 
alone, who, within two years of Carlyle’s death, published something 
which purported to be Carlyle’s Selection—‘ prepared by Thomas 
Carlyle for publication’ appeared on the title page—but was not. 
He omitted more than half the letters which Carlyle had collected, 
mutilated, more or less, those of them which he printed, and for that 
portion of Mrs. Carlyle’s Journal which Carlyle had prepared, he 
substituted another portion, saying no word to apprise his readers 
that he had done this.* 


* Mr. Froude, referring to this passage, avers, ‘ Carlyle had said, in his Journal, 
that there was a secret connected with him unknown to his closest friends ’—which 
is not what Carlyle said. The authors of The Nemesis of Froude well observe, 
‘To the common man, to say nothing of the student of Carlyle’s writings, but one 
interpretation of this [passage] is possible: it refers not to one secret but to 
many—to the bewildered wrestlings of the writer’s soul with the mysteries of 
being, to those incommunicable stirrings that agitate the depths of every human 
heart,’ p. 57. 

5 It is contended by some of Mr. Froude’s partisans that Carlyle entrusted him 
with an unfettered discretion in dealing with Mrs. Carlyle’s papers. But this is not 
so. Carlyle wrote, ‘The manuscript is by no means ready for publication. Nay, the 
questions How, When (after what delay, seven or ten years) it or any portion of it 
should be published, are still dark to me. But on all such points James Anthony 
Froude’s decision is to be taken as mine.’ Note the words which I have put in italics. 
Mr. Froude was not authorised by Carlyle to make a new Selection and pass it off as 
that made by Carlyle himself. 
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The general effect of these performances of Mr. Froude was, in 
a high degree, unfavourable to Carlyle, as all the world knows. Sir 
James Crichton Browne truly observes: ‘They depicted Carlyle in 
his darkest and least amiable moods, ignoring the bright and genial 
side of his nature, and gave prominence not merely to the biting 
judgments he had passed on public men, but to the sharp and 
wounding things he had said about a few private individuals still 
living. They opened the flood-gates of malevolence, supplied all the 
shams, and quacks, and fools—twenty-seven millions in number— 
and sects and coteries whom Carlyle had scourged in his lifetime, with 
nasty missiles with which to pelt his memory, and shocked even 
fair-minded people by the contrast they suggested between the 
nobility of his teaching and the seemingly crabbed and selfish temper 
of his life. Froude first shattered Carlyle’s reputation in the Reminis- 
sences, and continued through the subsequent volumes, although, 
it must be admitted, with diminuendo movement in the last two, 
to grind it to powder.’ ° 

Mr. Froude’s defence of his achievement appears to have been 
two-fold. He contended that in exhibiting Carlyle to the world as 
he did, he was fulfilling a public duty. He tells us in the Preface to 
the first volume of the Lie, ‘ The public will not be satisfied without 
sifting the history of its men of letters to the last grain of fact which 
can be ascertained about them.’ ‘ This,’ he asserts, ‘ is not curiosity ; 
it is a legitimate demand.’ ‘ The publicity of their private lives,’ he 
declares, ‘ has been, is, and will be either the reward, or the penalty, 
of their intellectual distinction.’ 

Keep nothing sacred : ’tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know, 

sang Tennyson,’ in fierce scorn. The words express Mr. Froude’s 
serious contention. In his Introductory Pages to Carlyle’s Life in 
London he tells us, ‘ No concealment is permissible about’ him. No 
concealment ! However, that is the theory of biography upon which 
he professed to proceed, and he cited in support of it a long passage 
from Carlyle’s article on Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, in order 
to prove that it was Carlyle’s theory also. But this passage by no 
means bears out Mr. Froude’s contention, as the following extract 
from it may suffice to show: 


The biographer has this problem set before him : to delineate a likeness of 





® New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Intro. p. 8. 
” For now the poet cannot die, 
Nor leave his music as of old, 
But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry: 


‘ Proclaim the faults he would not show, 
Break lock and seal, betray the trust, 
Keep nothing sacred, ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know.’ 
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the earthly pilgrimage of a man. He will compute well what profit is in it, 
and what disprofit ; under which latter head this of offending any of his fellow. 
creatures will surely not be forgotten. Nay, this may so swell the disprofit 
side of his account, that many an enterprise of biography, otherwise promising, 
shall require to be renounced. But once taken up, the rule before all rules 
is to do it, not to do the ghost of it. In speaking of the man and men he has 
to do with, he will of course keep all his charities about him, but all his eyes 
open. Far be it from him to set down aught wnirue ; nay, not to abstain from, 
and leave in oblivion, much that is true. But having found a thing or things 
essential for his subject, and well computed the for and against, he will in very 
deed set down such thing or things, nothing doubting, having, we may say, the 
fear of God before his eyes, and no other fear whatever. Censure the biographer’s 
prudence ; dissent from the computation he made, or agree with it ; be all malice 
of his, be all falsehood, nay, be all offensive avoidable inaccuracy, condemned 
and consumed ; but know that by this plan only, executed as was possible, could 
the biographer hope to make a biography ; and blame him not that he did what 
it had been the worse fault not to do. 


Carlyle’s disciples and admirers maintain that Mr. Froude did 
set down about him much that was untrue. I will touch upon 
that hereafter. But supposing for a moment that Mr. Froude’s ac- 
count of Carlyle is veracious, the charge against him will still lie 
that he did not ‘ keep all his charities about him’; that he did not 
‘abstain from and leave in oblivion’ much that should have been 
abstained from and so left; that he had not ‘ the fear of God before 
his eyes’ in delineating the likeness of Carlyle’s earthly pilgrimage. 
Apart from theological considerations, for which this is not the 
place, there is a rule of right—to observe it was what Carlyle meant 
‘by fearing God—in biography, as in every section and segment of 
human activity. The moral law, no deduction from the Sacred Books 
of any religion, but the sum, in the words of Suarez, of ‘ those dic- 
tates of natural reason which are intrinsically necessary, and inde- 
pendent of all volition, even the Divine,’ rules everywhere, and among 
the virtues which it prescribes is what ethical writers call Fidelity. 
One of the greatest of such writers teaches, ‘ To reveal secrets to the 
injury of an individual is against fidelity—not, however, if they are 
revealed for the public good, which is always to be preferred to the 
private good.’* That the pretended secrets revealed by Mr. Froude 
were to the injury of Carlyle, no sane person can doubt. And will 
anyone maintain that Mr. Froude in revealing them believed himself 
to be acting for the public good? He, beyond question, titillated 
thereby the public taste, depraved by the garbage of Society news- 
papers and the obscenities of the Divorce Court. But is pandering 
to a diseased appetite to promote the public good? Doubtless Mr. 
Froude supplied matter for which a demand existed—the large sale 
of his books above mentioned is a proof of that. But is it a sufficient 
justification for him that there was a lucrative market for his wares ? 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I1.-II. q. 63, art. I. 3. 
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Frankness in biography ? Yes. But there is a limit to frankness 
in this province as everywhere. The great principles of reserve and 
reticence, which dominate civilised society, have their application 
here. To which we may add that the old dictum ‘ De mortuis 
nihil nisi bonum,’ false if construed literally, witnesses to the truth 
that for those we love, death is, so to speak, a lustration. Thus Carlyle 
in one of the Love Letters which have supplied the occasion for my 
writing: ‘There is a strange mellowing influence in the mandate 
of that last gloomy messenger who changeth our countenance and 
sendeth us away. The hardest and sternest spirit appears with an 
imploring and tender look to our reflections when it has yielded to 
the stroke of death. Unkind feelings are forgotten, faults are cast 
into the shade, and love alone, sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, hovers round the tombs of our friends. The idea that all 
my deformities shall be hid beneath the grass that covers me, and 
I shall live like a stainless being in the hearts of those that loved me, 
often of itself almost reconciles me to the inexorable law of fate.’ ® 

But, according to Mr. Froude, Carlyle’s view of this matter com- 
pletely changed in later years. We read in the Preface to the First 
Volume of the Li/e that Carlyle wished ‘to be known as he was, 
with all his angularities, his sharp speeches, his special peculiarities, 
meritorious or unmeritorious, precisely as they actually were.’ That 
Carlyle, on the threshold of the Great Silence, entertained a wish’ so 
contrary to his whole tenor of thought, is wildly improbable—and 
we have only Mr. Froude’s word for it. But certain it is that Mr. 
Froude went far beyond portraying Carlyle’s angularities and special 
peculiarities and recording his sharp speeches. A more uninviting 
picture was never painted than that which Mr. Froude has given 
of his dead spiritual father, whom he fawned upon when living. It 
is, of course, relieved by lighter touches here and there—Mr. Froude 
was too good an artist to omit these; but on the whole he makes 
brutality and selfishness the keynotes of Carlyle’s character. The stern 
preacher of righteousness, the apostle of veracity, the prophet of duty, 
is exhibited to us in his pages as a miserable egotist, hypocritical, 
neglectful of his plainest obligations to his charming wife; nay, as 
cruel to her, even to the extent of personal violence. And he alleges 
—again we have only his word for the allegation—a commission to 
do this from Carlyle himself, moved by unavailing remorse. Is it 
oredible that any man—that Carlyle of all men—should have 
entrusted such a task to any human being? If—which who can 
believe ?—Carlyle had thought public confession due for the private 
faults imputed by Mr. Froude to him, would he have made it post- 
humously and by the agency of another? A man must be a most 
despicable coward to do so; and even Mr. Froude does not charge 
Carlyle with cowardice. Can anyone believe that Carlyle said, in 

® Vol. i. p. 284. 
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effect, to Mr. Froude, ‘ My kind, considerate, and ever faithful friend,” 
when I am dead, please proclaim to all the world what a scoundrel 
I was’? I cannot believe it, and I have never met with any man, 
even among the most thorough-going votaries of Mr. Froude, who 
could, or who would even pretend that he could. And then came 
the ultimate scandal of the pamphlet, My Relations with Carlyle, 
upon which it is not necessary for me to say anything."! 

Some words of Carlyle’s in his Life of Sterling ‘Let a man be 
forgotten when he is dead, but let him not be misremembered in this 
way,’ doubtless occurred to many when they read the nine volumes— 
to say nothing of the tenth—in which Mr. Froude has dealt with him. 
Carlyle thought the account of John Sterling given by his co-trustee, 
Archdeacon Hare, though written in the kindest and most appreciative 
spirit, inadequate and unsatisfactory, and no real picture of the man, 
and determined to give his own testimony concerning his departed 
friend. But a new Life of Carlyle by a less skilled hand than Mr. 
Froude’s would have had no chance; and where was it possible to 
find a hand as skilled ? The only thing to be done, as it appeared to 
those most nearly concerned, was to publish the text of the documents 
upon which Mr. Froude had worked, and to let the public judge of 
his treatment of them. 

Now, Mr. Froude’s mode of dealing with documents is well known 
to all historical scholars. In a former paper of mine, contributed to this 
Review, and already referred to, I gave an instance of it which chanced 
then to be fresh in my memory. I mentioned that I had had occasion 
to compare what he euphemistically called his ‘ Abbreviated Transla- 
tions ’ of letters of Erasmus with the original, and that I found, in well- 
nigh every page, distortions, more or less gross, of Erasmus’s meaning ; 
things attributed to him directly contrary to what he really wrote; 
things of which the Latin presented no trace at all. It is Mr. Froude’s 
way in history; ‘ mendax audet in historia,’ and he is as audaciously 
mendacious in biography. In dealing with Carlyle’s and Mrs. Carlyle’s 
papers, he resorted freely to suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, as his 
purpose might require ; his pages are full of misquotations, garbled 
extracts, fallacious statements of fact, with a running accompaniment 
of calumny, detraction and malicious insinuation. In his Selection of 
the Letters and Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle—we must call it his Selection 
because, as I have already pointed out, it was not Carlyle’s own 
Selection, though he endeavoured to pass it off as such—he took 
the most unwarrantable liberties with what she had written, ampu- 
tating, disembowelling, and often altering the text itself. Professor 
Eliot Norton in comparing the Reminiscences, as printed by him, with 
the original manuscript, found a hundred and thirty-six corrections 

'© He is so described in Carlyle’s Will. 


It was sufficiently disposed of by Sir James Crichton Browne in the British 
Medical Journal of June 27, 1903. 
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necessary in the first six pages. As regards the portions of the Love 
Letters given by him in the first volume of the Life—in defiance of 
Carlyle’s solemn prohibition—the Professor, a careful and conscientious 
critic, did not hesitate to lay to his charge divergence from the truth, 
assertions incompatible with the evidence, and the colouring by his 
own imagination of statements having the form of truth. Here, too, 
as in the Reminiscences, words, clauses and sentences, which some- 
times seriously interfere with the meaning, are omitted without any 
notice to the reader. 

The corrected edition of the Reminiscences was published by 
Professor Norton in 1887. The New Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle—they are those which Mr. Froude mutilated or put 
aside—were given to the world in 1903. It is only now that the Love 
Letters have appeared. Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s hesitation to print 
them was natural. Carlyle’s prohibition of it was most stringent. 
But as Mr. Froude, in disregard of that prohibition, had dealt with them 
in the manner just mentioned, could it be regarded as being still in 
force? On this matter it will be well to hear what Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle himself says in his Preface. 


The possession of these Letters I have long felt to be a heavy responsibility, 
and the question whether to publish or not to publish them has been for several 
years a subject of anxious deliberation. Only three courses seemed to be open 
to me: first, to destroy the original Letters, and thus allow Mr. Froude’s account 
of the courtship and his inaccurate version of the Letters to be handed down to 
posterity as trueand correct, practically unchallenged excepton the limited 
scale of Norton’s article. ... This course seemed an impossible one; I 
was not Vandal enough to destroy such Letters as these, even if there had been 
nothing to consider but their literary value. Secondly, to preserve the originals, 
and leave them behind me to be published, perhaps in later years, by someone 
who would probably know very little of the subject. This, too, seemed to be 
an inadvisable course, for many reasons, though it certainly would have been 
the easiest one for me to follow! Thirdly, to edit and publish them now. After 
deliberate consideration, and consultation with friends and relatives of Carlyle, 
I decided to adopt this last course. I have since been confirmed in my decision 
by the hearty approval of numerous literary men and women to whom I have 
at various times read a considerable part of these Letters. And the more I 
consider the question myself in all its bearings, the more I am convinced that 
the course I have chosen is the best and the wisest. Professor Norton in 1886 
hesitated to follow this plan, for the reason that some of the Letters were in his 
judgment ‘ too sacred for publication,’ though he did publish a few of them, and 
give extracts from others, enough to prove that Mr. Froude’s story was the 
reverse of true on many points, but not enough to exhibit more than a mere 
fraction of his perversions, or tell the true story with anything like completeness. 
Much has happened, moreover, since 1886. Mr. Froude’s story assumed, a few 
years ago, another phase still more disreputable, and even disgusting. Reticence 
in the case of Carlyle’s biography has unfortunately long ago ceased to be a 
virtue ; it may easily degenerate into a vice. In the name, and for the sake, 
of truth and justice, it is now clearly advisable that every possible ray of light 
should be thrown on the subject. To withhold, much more to destroy, authentic 
and valuable evidence would be little short of a crime. . . . Had there been no 
previous infraction of Carlyle’s interdict—I need hardly say that nothing in the 
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world or beneath it would have induced me to[infringe it]. But what would haye 
been rank sacrilege at one time, has now, in the altered circumstances, become 
a pious duty. I offer no apology, therefore, for publishing these Letters, for 
in my judgment none is needed. I should rather be inclined to apologise for not 
having performed so obvious a duty long ere now. | 


It appears to me that Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s vindication of himself 
for publishing these letters is ample. Their intrinsic excellence is 
very great; they are a permanent addition of much value to English 
literature ; but, of course, that is no sufficient reason for disregarding 
Carlyle’s solemn prohibition. It is a sufficient reason that they set 
before us a true account of an important chapter in Carlyle’s life 
most grossly misrepresented by Mr. Froude, who, with perverse 
ingenuity, distorted the real significance of such portions of them as 
he published. In place of his legendary beings, they show us the real 
man and woman, as revealed by themselves during the five years which 
passed between their first meeting and their marriage—years in which 
the characters of both were disciplined and formed (to borrow Carlyle’s 
prophetic words) for the life yet all before them, the many proud 
hours when they would withstand in true and closest affection all its 
storms and perils, and be more to one another than all the universe 
besides.” Carlyle was twenty-five when, in 1821, he was introduced 
by Edward Irving to Miss Welsh, who was then not quite twenty. 
It is clear that he fell in love with her at first sight, as well he 
might ; she was bright,'* unusually well educated, and endowed with 
considerable personal attractions.‘ She, on the other hand, though 
admiring his intellect, was not inclined to regard him as more than 
a highly gifted friend, and checked his advances with some asperity. 
She expressed ‘ dislike’ for his ‘too ardent expressions,’ adding, ‘I 
have too little romance in my disposition ever to be in love with you 
or any man; and too much ever to marry without love.’ But she 
was “ powerfully influenced by him,’ to use her own phrase, from the 
first moment that she knew him. Time went on, and the influence 
grew stronger and stronger, and, as she wrote, he became more and 
more ‘necessary’ to her. She shrank from their marriage, but 
gradually became more familiar with the thought of it. Meanwhile 
Carlyle never faltered in the entire devotion which had become, and 
which always remained, the strongest feeling of his soul. The hack- 
neyed and beautiful lines, 


To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they won her, 


are entirely applicable to him, Yes, entirely, for those five years of his 
® Love Letters, vol. ii. p. 173. 
'§ The word spiritwelle, for which there is no precise equivalent in English, exactly 


describes her. ‘ Elle avait de l’esprit jusqu’au bout des ongles.’ 
\“ A charming portrait of her at the age of twenty-five forms the frontispiece to 


vol. ii. of the Love Letters. 
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courtship were ‘ years of noble deeds’ ; years of plain living and high 
thinking, of strenuous and fruitful intellectual toil, of singularly 
beautiful acts of kindness and of love. At last she is conquered. 
Her doubts are dead. She writes to him, ‘ Oh, I do love you, my own 
Friend, above the whole Earth ; no human being was ever half so dear 
to me, none, none.’ *’ And again, ‘Oh, what a sad heart is mine 
this night.’ ‘ What would I give to have you here within my arms 
for one, one moment !’'® And once more : 


Our anticipated happiness is founded on no delusion: it is no love dream 
from which we must wake the first year of our marriage. In good sooth, we were 
either the stupidest or most deceitful of all living, if, at this time of day, we had ‘ 
yet to know each other as we are. It is now five years since we first met—five 
blessed years! During all that period my opinion of you has never wavered, 
but gone on deliberately rising to a higher and higher degree of regard ; and 
(what perhaps is still more convincing of its well-groundedness) in the seventeen 
months that I have held myself your affianced Wife, I have never for a single 
instant doubted the wisdom of my choice. Nor has your attachment proved 
itself less steadfast than mine, tho’ far more unaccountable. For you have 
loved me, not in blindness of my thousand faults, but in spite of them ; for the 
sake of my one redeeming grace, the faith that isin me. Oh, without doubt, we 
shall be as happy as the day’s long ; happier in our little home at Comley Bank 
than kings and queens amid the gilding of Palaces. Are you believing? I could 
easily convince you with my eyes and my kisses; butink-words are. so 
ineloquent ! 7 
On the eve of their marriage he writes to her : 


Let us not despond in the life of honourable toil which lies before us. Do 
you not think, that when you on one side of our household shall have faithfully 
gone thro’ your housewife duties, and I on the other shall have written my 
allotted pages, we shall meet over our frugal meal with far happier and prouder 
hearts than thousands that are not blessed with any duty, and whose agony 
is the bitterest of all, ‘ the agony of a too easy bed’? In labour lies health 
of body and of mind ; in suffering and difficulty is the soil of all virtue and all 
wisdom. By and by, when we have put our house in order, and our hearts in 
order, and come to understand one another as indivisible portions of the same 
whole, I predict that we shall be the finest little pair imaginable! A true- 
hearted, dainty lady-wife ; a sick and sulky, but diligent, and not false-hearted 
or fundamentally unkind goodman: and these two fronting the hardships of 
life in faithful and eternal union, conquering the evils of their lot by wise effort 
and perseverance, and every conquest not for self but for another sel/ far dearer ! 
Let us but be true and good, and we have nothing earthly to dread.‘ 


It was a true prediction. She had a hot temper and a sharp 
tongue, ‘full of comparisons and wounding flouts,’ exercised, somewhat 
liberally, on all who came within the mercy of her wit—there are tokens 
enough of it in these ‘ Love Letters.’!’ He was dyspeptic, irritable 
and absorbed in his literary work. I came upon a sentence the other 
day in a book of Lavedan’s which is profoundly true : ‘ Les femmes de 

* Love Letters, vol. ii.p.164. '* Ibid. ™ Ibid. p.299. ™ Ibid. p. 295. 

In one of them Carlyle addresses her as ‘My fair Guardian Saint, my kind 
hot-tempered Angel, my beloved scolding wife,’ vol. ii. p. 200. Another begins 


“Angel! I never knew till now that you were such an adept in the “ art of scolding,”’ 
vol. i. p. 370. 
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grands hommes ont un role supérieur et touchant: elles sont les 
creusets naifs du génie.’ Mrs. Carlyle undoubtedly realised this. Yet 
in 1846, after twenty years of married life, she wrote to her husband, 
‘I have grown to love you the longer, the more, till now you are 
grown to be the whole universe, God, everything, to me; but in 
proportion as I have got to know all your importance to me, I have 
been losing faith in my importance to you.’ How womanly that last 
touch! And how ill-founded! She was all the world tohim. With 
her death the light of his life went out.*° The grim tragedy * presented 
by Mr. Froude is unquestionably a legend ; the product of his own 
cynical imagination. It could not have been derived from actual 
intercourse with the Carlyles, ‘ because, until after Mrs. Carlyle’s 
death, he was only a rare visitor to their house.’*? The woman whose 
‘ pale, drawn, suffering face haunted him in his dreams,’ as he alleges, 
never had any existence out of them. Mrs. Carlyle lived for her 
husband ; he lived for her and his work. For his work first? It 
might seem so; but assuredly it was not so. Most assuredly neither 
of the two is open to the charge of selfishness. There are some words 
in one of Carlyle’s love letters which may well be quoted here, as 
striking the keynote, so to speak, of their wedded life. 

How wild are our wishes, how frantic our schemes of happiness, when we first 
enter on the world! Our hearts encircled in the delusions of vanity and self- 
love, we think the Universe was made for us alone ; we glory in the strength of 
our gifts, in the pride of our place; and forget that the fairest ornament of our 
being is ‘ the quality of meroy,' the still, meek, humble Love that dwells in the 
inmost shrine of our nature, and cannot come to light till Selfishness in all its 
cunning forms is banished out of us, till affliction and neglect and disappointment 
have sternly taught us that self is a foundation of sand, that we, even the mighty 
we, are a poor and feeble and most unimportant fraction in the general sum of 
existence. Fools writhe and wriggle and rebel at this; their life is a little 
waspish battle against all mankind for refusing to take part with them ; and their 
little dole of reputation and sensation, wasting more and more into a shred, is 
annihilated at the end of a few beggarly years, and they leave the Earth without 


* There is a sentence in one of Carlyle’s Letters which I must here quote : ‘ It is no 
girl-fondness which irradiates my path with false and transient splendour ; it is the 
calm, deliberate love of a noble-minded woman who has given her generous self to me 
without reserve, the influence of whose fair spirit shines over my life with the warmth 
and light of a mild May sun.’ Love Letters, vol. ii. p. 218. 

2\ Mr. Froude’s not too candid biographer owns: ‘If he had leisure to think of 
what he was doing, Carlyle could be the most considerate of husbands. Irritable and 
selfish he might be, deliberately cruel he never was.’ The Life of Froude, by Herbert 
Paul, p. 295. 

22 These are the words of Mrs. Larkin, one of the best and most trustworthy 
witnesses conceivable, the widow of Mr. Henry Larkin, who for many years acted as 
Carlyle’s honorary amanuensis and literary assistant. Mr. and Mrs. Larkin lived in 
the next house to the Carlyles, and were very fully informed of all their affairs. 
Mrs. Larkin adds that ‘the relations between Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle, despite 
occasional sharp words from the one, and fits of gloom and irritability of the other, 
were always of the most cordial and affectionate description.’ The extremely 
interesting paper from“ which I am quoting appeared in the Standard of September 3, 
1903. 
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ever feeling that the spirit of man is a child of Heaven, and has thoughts and 
aims in which self and its interests are lost from the eye, as the Eagleisswallowed 
up in the brightness of the sun to which it soars, Let us be wise, let us admit 
this painful but medicinal conviction, and meekly learn the lesson which it 
teaches us. O, Jane! Why should we murmur? Are we not rich in better 
things than silver or gold, or the vain babble of stupid men? We have found 
each other, and our hearts are one, our beings are one ; for we love each other 
with a love not grounded on deception but on truth, and no force can part us, 
or rob us of that blessing! Heavenly affection! Heavenly trust of soul to 
soul! This can soften all afflictions, if it is genuine and lasting, as it is in noble 
hearts. The summer sunshine of joy is not its chosen place ; it burns with its 
clearest light in the dark winter of sorrow, when heart is pressed to heart, and 
one has no hope but in the other, no care but for the other.” 


These are words worth pondering. With them I close the volumes 
before me, and take leave of ‘ the noble letters of the dead,’ which 


have made an end of an ignoble legend. 
W. 8S. Laity. 


%® Vol. ii. p. 158. 
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THE MISSING ESSENTIALS IN ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE 


SECOND ARTICLE 


I 


I POINTED out in the preceding article—the first of the present series 
—that the essence of the modern capitalistic system of production— 
the inner dynamic element which distinguishes it from the systems 
previous to it, and which Marx declares to consist in the simple fact 
of the labourers being divided, so far as ownership is concerned, from 
their implements—is really a division much more profound than 
this. It is a new division of effort, incomparably more efficient in 
augmenting men’s powers of production than the mere division of 
labour, or individual task-work, to which Adam Smith credited 
nearly all industrial progress. 

It is a division according to which the performance of individual 
physical task-work is assigned to one class of men, and the higher 
mental processes by which such task-work is directed to another 
class. This is the distinctive essence of the capitalistic system. This 
and this alone gives us any explanation of the fact that economic 
effort, since that system has been established, has become beyond 
all comparison more productive than it ever was before during the 
whole history of mankind. 

The general fact and nature of this division of effort is what I 
have endeavoured in the preceding article to elucidate. I now pro- 
pose to examine it more minutely, and shall first show how, as I have 
had occasion to observe already, this fact has so far escaped the 
analysis of the orthodox economists that they have not even pro- 
vided themselves with terms in which it can be expressed intelligibly ; 
and how Socialists, on the other hand, whenever it is put before them, 
endeavour to get rid of its unwelcome implications by obscuring it. 


I] 


The agencies involved in wealth-production are still described 
in the orthodox economic text-books as being three in number— 
land, capital, and labour. Such language, as applied to the 
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productive system of to-day, is on a par with that of the 

ysicists who divided the physical world into fire, water, earth, 
and air. Each of these three economic terms is inadequate, and for 
that reason misleading; but we will for the present confine our- 
selves to the term labour, as the only term in accepted use amongst 
economists for productive human effort, no matter of what kind. The 
use of this single term for efforts distinct and contrasted, and answer- 
ing to classes of men whose respective rights or claims form the sub- 
ject of most modern discussion, not only causes inconvenience in 
describing facts. It is the parent of endless ambiguities in economic 
thought itself, and has effectually prevented otherwise clear thinkers 
from perceiving systematically how basic facts are connected, which 
they do not fail at intervals to recognise in unrelated isolation. 

Mill, for example, on ninety-nine occasions out of a hundred uses 
the term labour in its commonly accepted sense, as synonymous 
with the manual task-work of the ordinary wage-paid workman— 
as may be seen by the title which he gives to one of his chapters, 
namely, ‘ The Probable Futurity of the Labouring Classes.’ On the 
other hand, from time to time he admits in some lucid parenthesis 
that amongst the chief causes by which labour is made more pro- 
ductive are the acquisition of knowledge by men who are ‘ decidedly 
exceptional,’ and the application of this knowledge by the practical 
genius of others to the invention of industrial implements and the 
discovery of industrial processes. But for the efforts of such men he 
can find no place in his system except by the expedient of classifying 
them as kinds of labour. The result of this procedure is that it leaves 
him without any adequate means of explaining how labour of such 
exceptional kinds connects itself with, and affects the mass of 
ordinary manual effort for which, except on rare occasions, labour 
is his distinctive synonym. The best he can do, by way of getting 
over the difficulty, is to translate knowledge and genius into the 
‘labour ’ of industrial ‘superintendence’; and, taking an employer 
who directs, and a multitude of labourers who are directed, he seeks 
to comprise under the category of wages of labour the rewards earned 
by the personal efforts of all. What the employés earn is, he says, 
the wages of labour. What the employer earns personally is the 
wages of the labour of superintendence. The important point to be 
noted here is as follows. Wage-paid labour, as was shown in the pre- 
ceding article, is in its essence super-directed labour, or labour directed 
by the man who pays the wages; but the part of the employer, as 
Mill himself perceives, is not to be directed, but to direct; and thus 
by comprising the rewards received by both in the single conception 
of the wages of different kinds of labour he effectually obliterates 
the difference, the nature of which he had almost grasped. 

The same want of any full fundamental analysis is shown 
by General Walker in a very remarkable volume, better known in 
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America, his own country, than in England. General Walker, in the 
middle of his work, lays bare what is really the whole heart of the 
matter. The augmented wealth of the. modern world is, he says, 
due, not to the labourer but to the ‘entrepreneur,’ by which word 
he means the men who conceive businesses and who direct them. 
But this part of his argument he leaves standing by itself, and he 
does nothing to correlate it with the principles with which he starts. 
He starts as Mill does with the old crude analysis. All wealth is pro- 
duced, he says, by land, capital, and labour; and he leaves labour 
and the entrepreneur to connect themselves as best they may. The 
truth which he signalises is embedded in his system like a heart 
which beats, but is unconnected with the veins that pervade the body. 

And now, having seen how the great central feature of the modern 
capitalistic system—namely, the division of effort into labour and 
the higher tasks of directing it—is obscured by the orthodox econo- 
mists and is incapable of being expressed in their language, let us 
see how the Socialistic economists, whenever it is forced upon their 
notice, do their best to obscure or get rid of it in their several different 
ways. 

Those of them who still adhere to the formal doctrines of Marx 
seek to perform this feat by distorting the difference, real so far. as 
it goes, between the value of commodities in use and their prices 
or value in exchange. They are accustomed to explain their meaning 
by the following kind of illustration. They take two groups of men 
who, under certain given conditions, can produce in the same time 
commodities of two different kinds—boots, let us say, and travelling- 
trunks. Four men, who are all of them called Henry, can in a day 
manufacture one travelling-trunk. Four other men, who are all of 
them called Edward, can in the same time manufacture two pairs of 
boots. Under these conditions the exchange-value or the price of a 
travelling-trunk will be two pairs of boots ; that of two pairs of boots 
will similarly be one travelling-trunk. Or, if we express these facts 
in terms of money, and suppose that a sovereign represents the ex- 
change-value of four men’s labour for a day, a travelling-trunk will 
be worth a sovereign, and a pair of boots ten shillings. Should, how- 
ever—the disciple of Marx proceeds—conditions so change in respect 
of one of these industries that the Edwards can produce in a day 
four pairs of boots instead of two, the Edwards will be producing 
more values in use, but the exchange-value of the sum of them will 
be just what it was before. Four pairs of boots in exchange will be 
worth no more than two were. The price of each pair will have sunk 
from ten shillings to five ; but the price of a travelling-trunk will still 
remain a pound. The trunk will cost four pairs of boots instead of 
the previous two. 

The moral drawn by the Marxians from this illustration is that, 
no matter how much the productivity of a day’s labour may be 
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augmented, the exchange-value of the products always remains 
unchanged, bearing an unalterable ratio to the labour-time required 
to produce them. Hence labour, they say, is obviously the producer, 
and the amount of labour is the measure of all exchange-values, or, 
in other words, of all wealth. 

Now, to show the puerile fallacy latent in this argument it will 
be enough to carry the illustration but a single step farther, and 
suppose that the four Henrys find suddenly that their labour in 
trunk-making has doubled its productivity like that of the four 
boot-making Edwards. The four Edwards now with the products 
of one day’s labour will be able to purchase not one travelling-trunk 
but two. The exchange-value of their one day’s labour will have 
doubled itself, which has indeed been the case already with regard 
to the four Henrys. If, however, we desire to bring our illustration 
into closer accord with the realities of industrial progress, we must 
remember that boots and travelling-trunks, like all other commodi- 
ties, cease, whether in use or exchange, to have any value whatever 
as soon as their number exceeds the number that can be employed 
or worn. If we suppose, then, that prior to the sudden increase in 
productivity undergone by the respective labours of the Henrys and 
the Edwards equally, the supply of boots and travelling-trunks was 
sufficient for all current needs—namely, one travelling-trunk and 
two pair of boots daily—and that now two Henrys instead of four 
can produce the former, and that two Edwards instead of four can 
produce the latter, we must suppose further that the other men, 
instead of continuing their former and now useless avocations, will 
take to making commodities of other kinds. Henry III. will make 
four railway-rugs in a day; Henry IV. will make two pounds of 
tobacco; Edward III. will make four pairs of stockings ; Edward IV. 
will make eight jam tarts. Under such conditions the exchange-value 
of the labour-products of the four Edwards, instead of being one 
travelling-trunk, will be one travelling-trunk as before, and a railway- 
rug for each of them, and eight ounces of tobacco as well ; whilst the 
exchange-value of the products of the Henrys will have increased 
in the same way. 

Now we have merely to express once more the situation in terms 
of money, and the nature of the change which has taken place will 
be plain. We started with supposing that the ratio of coin to com- 
modities was such that day by day the products of four men had a 
value expressed by a sovereign. A sovereign in the hands of the 
Edwards would then purchase one travelling-trunk. A sovereign 
in the hands of the Henrys would then purchase two pairs of boots. 
It will now purchase in both cases many other things also. The 
Edwards can purchase with it railway-rugs and tobacco; the 
Henrys a pair of stockings and two jam tarts for each of them. This is 
what would happen on the assumption that, whilst the volume of 
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exchanged commodities increased, the amount of available sovereigns 
remained what it was before. In that case the nature of the change 
would express itself in the fact that a sovereign had acquired an 
increased purchasing power; but we have only to accommodate 
our illustration to actual fact yet farther, and suppose that the 
sovereigns have increased correspondingly with the increase of 
exchangeable goods represented by them, and the nature of the change 
in question is stripped of its last disguise. Marxians are constantly 
asserting that, as human productivity is increased, individual com- 
modities do not become more valuable economically—which merely 
means that they do not either cost or bring more sovereigns or 
shillings individually to the man who sells or buys them. Who ever 
said they did? As everyone knows the result is the exact contrary ; 
but so long as the same ratio between money and commodities is 
maintained, there are constantly coming into existence more sovereigns 
with which commodities at the same price can be bought, and more 
sovereigns also to be got by selling the products of the same amount 
of time-measured human effort. Thus by bringing the reasoning 
of the Marxians to its completion, we arrive at the very conclusion 
which they set out to refute, or, in other words, to the conclusion of 
common-sense, that whatever increases the productivity of ordinary 
labour increases the sum total of use-values and exchange-values 
also—that is to say, the sum total of wealth. 

The tortuous ineptitudes, however, of the argument that seeks 
to obscure this fact would, even from the point of view of the Marxians, 
be for their own purposes useless if it stood alone. It is urged by 
them as a cover for or a step to the introduction of another. Their 
practical object is to show not that wealth is not increased by 
enhancing the productivity of labour, but that the enhancement of 
the productivity of labour is brought about by labour itself. Now 
it so happens that, while these pages were being prepared for the 
press, Mr. Hyndman, the most prominent exponent of the doctrines 
of Marx in England, has, in a letter to a well-known London paper, 
set them forth afresh with regard to this particular question. Mr. 
Hyndman so far condescends to the requirements of common reason 
as to admit that a commodity of a given kind and quality does not 
exchange invariably in proportion to the amount of labour which 
happens to be embodied in this or that individual specimen, but only 
according to the amount which is normally required to produce it 
if we consider the existing condition of the industrial arts as a whole. 
By labour, as thus qualified, he means, he takes care to tell us, “ simple 
hand-labour working with perfected machinery.’ Aided by such 
machinery, simple hand-labour may, he distinctly says, become 
so productive that only one hour of it is embodied, for example, in 
a given kind of box, whilst any individual labourer, without such 
machinery as a workfellow, will occupy twenty hours in producing 
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asimilar article ; yet the exchange-value of this, he goes on to acknow- 
ledge, will not be greater than that of the box which was produced 
in one hour. Hence any ‘simple hand-labourer,’ if he works with 
‘ perfected machinery,’ will, if he gets for himself the entire price of 
his products, be twenty times as rich as any hand-labourer not more 
simple, who for some reason or other has not such machinery to assist 
him. Here, then, with Mr. Hyndman himself as our guide, we are 
brought at last to the real heart of the problem. The increased wealth 
is due to the efficiency of the improved machinery. To what causes 
ate we to ascribe the existence of the machinery itself ? 

Is a ‘ perfected machine’ which, to use Mr. Hyndman’s supposi- 
tion, multiplies twenty-fold the efficiency of simple hand-labour as 
such, due itself to the simple hand-labour which uses it ? The moment 
this question is put we see the deficiency which was signalised in 
the preceding article as underlying the whole Marxian argument. 
Mr. Hyndman, indeed, in his letter, is himself unable to pretend 
that the labourer’s simple effort in using a machine improves it; 
and even he, since the perfected machine cannot be due to nothing, 
is obliged to take some notice of the problem which its existence 
raises. In a way, however, which is amusingly characteristic of 
his school, he slurs it over in a brief and shamefaced parenthesis. 
Obviously machines are due, he says, to scientific discovery and 
invention ; but the ‘ progress of invention and discovery being obviously 
a social process,’ the result is something or other which he hurries 
on to describe, hoping that this crucial postulate will be accepted 
without examination. 

Now, even if we allow this assertion about a social process to pass, 
Mr. Hyndman has here given the whole Marxian position away. 
Wealth is no longer asserted by him to be produced by simple 
hand-labour only (together, if it is worth while to add this, with raw 
giftsof nature). He is admitting that it is due also to some generalised 
social process which is certainly other than simple hand-labour as 
such. But this being granted, the question which requires to be 
examined is—In what precise sense can this process be described as 
“social ’ ? 

Here Mr. Hyndman, as representing the school of Marx, is brought 
into line with Socialists of other kinds, whose insight into the process of 
wealth-production is otherwise much clearer than his own. Their 
ultimate object and the object of Mr. Hyndman are the same. They 
all aim alike at expunging, or at all events minimising, the importance 
of the part in production played by the exceptionally gifted few; 
and Mr. Hyndman, like his rivals, seeks to perform this task by 
merging all men, however different their talents, in an undifferentiated 
mass collectively called society ; the argument being that, however 
much one man does, he would be quite unable to do it apart from 
the conditions with which the mass of other men surround him, and 
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that therefore, whatever he seems to do individually, the mass in 
reality does it and not he. 

Passing, then, from the paradoxes which are peculiar to the 
Marxian school, let us take this proposition with regard to society 
as a unit, and consider what it really comes to. 

As applied to certain facts we may admit that it is wholly true, 
The only question is whether, or in what sense, it is applicable to 
the complicated process of wealth-production in the modern world. 
If we take the case of a rough footpath across a field, this generally 
results from the fact that an indefinite number of persons have by 
natural instinct taken the same line in making their journey from one 
point to another, and have worn away the grass by the reiterated 
pressure of their feet. Such a path is undoubtedly a social product. 
No one man, whatever his talents, does more towards making it than 
another. The tread of the fool does as much as the tread of the sage. 
And when simple hand-labour directed by the labourers themselves, 
and assisted only by implements which such labourers themselves 
have made, is the sole productive agency, then all wealth, as was 
said in the preceding article, may be said correctly to be the product 
of labour as a whole, or of the labourers regarded as a society; for 
the labouring units will approximately be equal and interchangeable. 

We may, indeed, carry our admissions further. Even when we 
come to a condition of things like the present, under which the pro- 
ductivity of the few who direct labour is indefinitely greater, if we 
take men as individuals, than- the productivity of any one of the 
individual labourers directed, there is still a certain sense in which 
the efforts and products of the whole may be grouped together under 
the common name of social. But this sense will now be circumscribed 
by limits beyond which such a grouping becomes nonsensical. 

If one country, in view of a possible war, desires to estimate the 
material wealth of another, it regards that country as a whole, or 
collectively as a single society ; and its wealth as the wealth which 
its inhabitants, taken as a society, can produce. England would 
have no concern, in view of a war with China, in knowing whether 
some Chinamen contributed more than others to producing the cannon 
which Englishmen might have to face, for the production of 
these cannon would not be the business of Englishmen. But the 
moment they turned their attention from the Chinese to themselves, 
and ccasidered the production of cannon for their own use, then the 
question of the different kinds of effort needed for the production 
of cannon of the most formidable kind, and of the men, many or 
few, by whom each kind of effort could most efficiently be made, 
would become the practical question by which all others would be 
overshadowed.' The social aspect of cannon-making would fade 


' The complete irrelevance, as applied to practical life, of the contention that 
inventions and discoveries are social, and not individual products, is amusingly shown 
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away like a dream, and the process would reveal itself as depending 
on interacting groups or individuals, the difference between whose 
several efficiencies would be far more important than the likeness. 
To secure the requisite labourers is a simple problem enough. But 
labour equally trained, and precisely the same in quality, will pro- 
duce indifferently the worst cannon and the best, according as it is 
directed by the semi-competence of a smatterer or the genius of 
an Armstrong or a Whitworth. How are men of such rare genius 
to be found ? The practical problem lies there ; and to say that the 
process of producing the best cannon is in reality not individual 
but social, is utterly to obscure the one cardinal factor by which the 
production of the best cannon is differentiated from the production 
of the worst; for if the processes are social at all, the one is no less 
social than the other. 

Socialists, however, if driven from the above position, have yet 
another argument in which they will seek refuge. Let it, they say, 
be granted that the great man—the Armstrong or the Whitworth— 
is important ; but it still remains true that, be he never so great, he 
could not do what he does in the making of cannon or otherwise if 
he were not surrounded by men, by implements, by means of know- 
ledge, which owe their development to other brains and to other 
efforts than his own. This is perfectly true if we take it as a piece 
of purely speculative philosophy; but, as I showed at length in 
Book I. of my work, Aristocracy and Evolution, it has, as a practical 
proposition, no meaning whatever. It simply means that all men, 
great or small, who are living at the same time and in the same 
country, have the same general environment, and that without an 
environment of some kind nobody could do anything. Turner could 
not have painted his picture Rain, Steam, and Speed had there been 
no trains for him to paint; but the environment of all Turner’s 
contemporaries was in this respect the same as Turner’s. They all 
saw the same trains that he saw; but only a man possessed of his 


by the very persons who urge it. Thus Mr. Hyndman himself is constantly seeking 
to add to the prestige of his own views by declaring them to be those of ‘that great 
thinker,’ Karl Marx—that man who has been revealed by his marvellous treatise on 
Capital as probably the ‘ greatest genius of the nineteenth century.’ But if industrial 
inventions and discoveries are ‘ obviously social products,’ and not the work of in- 
dividuals, the same thing is true of books, and the theoretical discoveries contained 
in them ; in which case Das Kapital was really not the work of Marx at all, but of 
society at large, and to talk of the individual greatness or genius of Marx is nonsense. 
Mr. Hyndman can hardly take up his pen without throwing his whole theory of 
‘social products’ to the winds. That ‘great man,’ Karl Marx, did precisely the same 
thing. In a letter, which was published in a Socialist newspaper, Marx somewhat un- 
gratefully attacked Mr. Hyndman, his disciple, as a writer ‘ who has, in a book called 
England for All, stolen his ideas without any acknowledgment.’ If the ideas of 
Marx were nothing but social products, how could it have been possible for Mr. 
Hyndman to steal them? They were common property, and belonged to all men 
equally. 
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exceptional genius could translate this common spectacle into a picture 
of an unrivalled kind. If we want great pictures our one practical 
task is to secure the exceptional painter, who is very hard to dig. 
cover, not to contemplate a common environment from which we 
could none of us escape if we tried. If we want to ascertain why 
milk from a certain source is unhealthy, we do not content ourselves 
with taking the attributes of the fluid collectively. We analyse its 
elements, and separate one from the other, till at last we identify 
the germs to which its poisonous qualities are due. If poisonous 
milk did not possess many qualities other than those which these 
germs imparted to it, it would poison nobody, because nobody 
would be able to drink it; but what doctor or analyst would think 
of telling a patient that bad milk had poisoned him because it was 
white and fluid? All milk is white and fluid; but what we require 
to know is not what elements are common to good milk and bad, 
but what are the peculiar elements, no matter how minute, the 
presence of which differentiates bad milk from good. 

And the same is the case with economic production. Two equal 
groups of equally skilled labourers are producing cannon under the 
direction of two different employers; but one employer has been 
able to absorb and assimilate more scientific facts already ascertained 
than the other, and to recombine them in his brain to better practical 
purpose. The cannon produced by one group burst after the second 
firing; the cannon produced by the second shoot straight and endure. 
The work of both groups is in one sense equally social. It is indeed 
identical except for the single fact that the directing unit in one case 
differs from and excels the directing unit in the other. 

If, then, economics does not confine itself to explaining how a mass 
of equal labourers, so much land being given them, can produce such 
@ minimum of wealth as was produced by them in former ages, but 
also aims at explaining how, under the direction of exceptional minds, 
this output of wealth is augmented, the explanation is to be found 
only by isolating these units from the multitude, just as, when we 
are dealing with unhealthy milk, our one object is to isolate the 
malignant microbe, instead of wasting our time on platitudes about 
milk in general. 

But the fatuities of socialistic logic are not exhausted even yet. 
Even if all this be granted, many of them are constantly urging that, 
however necessary to the result the exceptional man may be, the 
labour of the ‘ simple hand-labourer’ is equally necessary also; and 
that, where all men are equally necessary—the stupidest as well as 
the wisest—the work contributed by each is in a practical sense 
equal. Here again we have an argument that is true within certain 
limits. If the result for which all are working happens to be of such 
a kind that it is either accomplished completely or not accomplished 
at all, and if it cannot be accomplished at all unless everybody, strong 
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or weak, contributes to its accomplishment such strength as he pos- 
sesses, then the argument is true. Let us suppose, for example, that 
food for a hundred people is packed in a single hamper which has to be 
raised from some depth by means of a rope or pulley, and that unless 
every one of these people, dwarfs and giants included, pulled at the 
rope together, it is quite impossible to raise the case at all. Then 
the smallest dwarf will be doing as much as the largest giant, for 
without his mite of energy the efforts of all the rest would be useless. 
But the farther a society advances in wealth and civilisation, the 
more widely does the condition of things differ from that which is 
symbolised by such a case as this. The question ceases to be one 
of getting a fixed minimum or nothing. It becomes one of getting 
indefinitely more or less. It is no longer a question of raising a quarter 
of a ton of bare necessaries, or of getting no necessaries at all. It is 
a question of raising in addition to this some indefinite weight of 
superfluities. These, to continue our illustration, cannot be raised 
unless to our original hundred persons others be added who, whatever 
their strength may be, will, in exact proportion to it, increase the 
weight of goods which they all of them can raise between them. But 
the position of the new comers will in one respect be radically 
different from that of the original hundred. If a dwarf adds himself 
to the group, the added result of the haul will be, let us say, two 
bottles of champagne. If a giant adds himself to the group, the ad- 
ditional result will be twenty-four bottles. If an average man adds 
himself, the additional result will be six. That is to say, the moment 
production reaches a point at which the products begin to vary above 
the absolute minimum in the absence of which the producers could 
not exist, and the question arises of whether more shall be produced 
or less, the amount contributed towards the total not only becomes 
ascertainable, as before no doubt it was not, but it also becomes 
the main practical question with which the practical economist, as 
regards the total, must concern himself. And the manner in which 
we must estimate the amount due to each individual is obvious. 
It is the amount by which the total would shrink were such and such 
an individual eliminated. Were a dwarf eliminated, we should 
lose two bottles of wine ; were an ordinary man eliminated, we should 
lose six ; were a giant eliminated, we should lose a couple of dozen. 

A dramatic illustration of the truth of this reasoning is afforded 
by the history of the Jesuit Fathers in South America. They taught 
the natives a number of civilised arts—amongst them that of watch- 
making. So long as the labour of the natives was directed by these 
men superior to themselves, their simple hand-labour was productive 
as it isin Europe. When the Jesuit Fathers were compelled to leave 
the country, the whole efficiency which directive talents had com- 
municated to the labour of the natives disappeared. 

But, since many Socialists have by this time come to realise the 
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general validity of the position here elucidated, which only affects in 
itself the question of how wealth is produced, and base their socialistic 
conclusions on the principles involved in its distribution, we will take 
up again the original thread of our argument, which turns on the 
industrial functions of the exceptionally able man—of the man who, 
as an isolated individual, directs a multitude of others, and who 
stands contrasted, both in the nature of his powers and in his use of 
them, to that multitude of others whose multifarious labours he 
directs. The fallacies on which we have just been dwelling will be 
constantly exposed afresh as we pursue our examination further. 


Ill 


General definitions or principles, however true in the abstract, 
are, when we come to apply them to complex practical matters, 
valuable only in accordance with the manner in which they are 
applied. It is specially requisite to bear this in mind with reference 
to that distinguishing fact or principle which is here being elucidated 
as the essence of the existing economic system—that is to say, the 
division of productive effort into the ‘simple hand-labour’ which is 
allocated to the average many, and the higher tasks of directing it 
which are allocated to the exceptional few. Accordingly, when the 
fact and the supreme importance of this division are emphasised, it 
must be understood that mankind are not being thereby classified 
into a herd of fools on the one hand, and a little knot of men gigantic 
in their genius on the other. Fools exist, men of genius exist also; 
and the latter are comparatively rare, whilst the former are com- 
paratively common; but between these two extremes we find 
capacities of countless intermediate grades. The mere hand-labour 
of some labourers, directed entirely by themselves, involves faculties 
of a higher kind than do many forms of directions Indeed, in the 
earlier stages of industry—for the division between labour and 
direction even there existed in its rudiments—the task of direction, 
in respect of the faculties required by it, was often actually inferior 
to labour of the commonest kind. The man, for example, who, when 
some winged Assyrian bull was being dragged into its place, sat 
between the monster’s paws, and synchronised by clapping his hands 
the successive pulls or pushes of a hundred brawny slaves, may well 
have been unable himself to push or pull as the slaves did, whilst 
any one of the slaves could have clapped hands as efficiently as he. 
When such conditions exist—that is to say, when the faculties 
involved in the direction of labour do not differ in quality from those 
possessed by the labourers, and when consequently the functions of 
labour and direction are interchangeable—there is a division of effort, 
but there is no division of classes. The division of classes develops 
itself by a natural process in proportion as the business of direction 
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grows gradually more complex, and demands gifts and energies 
which are possessed by a few men only. It is in proportion as this 
happens that the productivity of industry increases relatively to the 
number of human units engaged in it. Development on these lines 
is mainly a matter of degree, just as the changes are from the darkness 
of night to daylight; but the extremes—namely, the condition of 
things in which the labour of the many is in the main directed by the 
many themselves, and the condition of things in which it is directed 
by the talents of an exceptional few—are none the less in sharp 
practical contrast. The nature of this contrast as developed under 
the existing system is vividly illustrated by the following well-known 
fact. The trade unions, which may be taken as representing the 
higher grades of modern labour, have adopted the policy of forbidding 
the more active and dexterous of their members to do more in a given 
time than can be done by their less efficient ‘ mates.’ An average of 
efficiency is established, which no one is suffered to exceed. This 
policy may be in itself wasteful, but it has not prevented the increase 
of the productivity of industry as a whole. If, however, we should 
attempt to apply it to the efforts by which hand-labour is directed 
as well as to hand-labour itself—to the efforts, for example, of in- 
ventors and men of applied science-—industrial progress it is obvious 
would at once come to a standstill. What future progress could the 
industrial world make if the greatest inventors were bound to suppress 
every invention which went beyond what could be produced by the 
stupidest ? 

Such being the case, then, it is impossible for economic science 
to deal intelligibly with the industrial system of to-day unless it 
provides itself with a recognised technical name for the kind of faculty 
involved in the effort of direction, which name shall be no less distinct 
and comprehensive than that of labour as used by economists and 
politicians in its commonly accepted sense, to designate the task- 
work of an individual in so far as it is directed by himself. I have 
myself for this purpose used, and advocated the use of, the word 
‘ability,’ or, for clearness’ sake, the phrase ‘ directive ability,’ for 
the various faculties and efforts involved in super-direction ; and 
though this word or phrase is not yet consecrated by use so generally 
as is the word labour, it is acquiring an increasing vogue even amongst 
Socialists of the more thoughtful kind. When once its technical, 
as distinct from its ordinary import has been generally understood 
and recognised, it will serve our purpose as well as, perhaps better 
than, any other. But that its technical meaning, which is at once 
more limited and more extensive than its ordinary meaning, should 
be understood thoroughly, so that in economic discussion there should 
be no playing fast and loose with it (as there notably was in Ruskin’s 
case with the word ‘ value’), is a matter of absolute necessity. It is 
a matter not merely of words, but of the things that words mean. 
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Let us consider, then, what the efforts, faculties, and forces designated 
by the word ‘ ability ’ in its technical sense are. 

We shall realise most readily what they are by beginning with an 
objection which mav be urged against such a use of the word on 
grounds of mere verbal propriety. Whilst ability, it may be said, 
is a sufficiently suitable word for designating the special capacities 
which distinguish mere men of business, it is not equally suitable 
for designating a number of higher faculties, such as those involved 
in scientific research or in the constructive imagination of the great 
inventor. The results achieved by men possessing such faculties 
as these form, it may be said, the real progressive element whence all 
those faculties applied immediately to the direction of labour derive 
their whole efficiency ; and these men, it may be said—indeed it 
constantly is said—occupy a plane morally and intellectually different 
from that occupied by those who make commercial use of their 
achievements, and who manage to appropriate most, if not all, of the 
material reward. This argument is used with regard to great inventors 
especially, Socialists frequently asserting that the inventor who, 
apart from the labourers, is in the modern world the one great pro- 
ductive agent, is typically a person who is left to die in poverty, and 
who further cares nothing for wealth, but invents for the mere pleasure 
of inventing. 

Now I will not dwell on the retort which this last assertion pro- 
vokes (for a discussion of the issue raised by it will find its proper 
place elsewhere), that if the typical inventor cares nothing for wealth 
he does not deserve much commiseration if he fails to get it. We 
will confine ourselves to the general idea which is at the back of the 
above argument. It is perfectly true that many of the exceptional 
efforts and faculties which are involved in modern wealth-production 
are remote, in point of character and motive, from those of the ordinary 
business man. Certain classes of men make scientific discoveries, 
not with a view to receiving pecuniary rewards proportionate 
to the commercial results which may some day arise from their 
application, but simply and solely because of their interest in the 
pursuit of truth ; and no doubt there are men also of a closely similar 
temperament who find a delight in thinking out combinations. of 
natural materials and forces—that is to say, in invention—for the 
simple reason that the process itself fagcinates them. 

But a great point to be borne in mind is this—that the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, or the cognate process of invention as 
a fascinating speculative exercise, has in itself no effect whatever 
on the practical process of wealth-production. An invention, 
for example, so long as it only exists as an idea, or even as an idea 
illustrated by diagrams or a working model, is absolutely useless to 
the human race at large. Before it can affect wealth-production in 
the minutest of appreciable degrees, it must be brought down from 
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" that superior region in which the purely speculative faculties achieve 
their sublime reward in the pleasure of their own self-exercise, and 
must pass under the dominion of faculties which, in themselves and 
in the motives which actuate them, we may say, if we like to do so, 
are of a relatively sordid kind. The idea of the inventor must be 
translated from a mere idea, from a sketch, or a mechanical toy, into 
a full-size structure, with regard to which countless questions will arise 
lying wholly outside the purview of the inventor as a mere thinker or 
theorist. The materials requisite for producing it in a working form, 
the precise shape of each one of its parts, the ease or difficulty with 
which this or that vital part can be so manufactured that it will not 
get out of order, the extent to which its various parts can be stan- 
dardised, and the nature and cost of the machinery required 
for this purpose—all these are questions which must meet with their 
precise answer before the results of mere speculative invention can 
be more than a scholastic dream. 

In what form, then, must the answer to these questions embody 
itself ? It can embody itself in’ one form only, and this is the form 
of directions, given either by word of mouth, by writing, by full-size 
drawings, patterns, or templets, to a multitude of hand-labourers, 
each of whom has the movements which his hands and muscles must 
exeoute so minutely assigned to him that, in many cases, if they vary 
by so much as a hundredth of an inch from the course marked out 
for them, the result of such an error may render his task-work useless. 

I have often observed elsewhere, and I may with advantage here 
observe again, that the most luminous example of the fact just set 
forth is afforded us by the production of an edition of a printed book. 
In this case the most important labour involved is that of the com- 
positors, which may be taken as representing the whole of it. The book 
may be a sublime poem, or an epoch-making scientific treatise ; and 
the genius of the writer, as he composed it, may have been soaring 
amongst the clouds and stars ; but the book has no value, either morally 
or commercially, for the world until the genius of the writer comes 
down from its altitudes, and condescends to direct, as it does through 
the writer’s manuscript, the minutest movements of the hands of 
a dozen or more skilled labourers in the task of arranging in so many 
parallel lines innumerable little pieces of variously shaped metal, 
called types. The highest efforts of scientific discovery and invention, 
the profoundest insight and foresight as to the needs and possibilities 
of the future, are absolutely useless, so far as the world in general is 
concerned, until they resolve themselves into this—a mass of minute 
directions issued to an indefinite number of hand workers, who are 
set to fashion or otherwise move with their hands such and such 
material substances in such and such prescribed ways. Nor does 
this process of direction end with the mere partition amongst the 
labourers of the specified tasks to which each has to apply himself. 
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A large part of it, and in certain cases the main part, consists in so 
supervising and correlating the actions of these numerous units that 
errors on their part may be minimised, and when occurring may be 
at once corrected, and that no energy may be wasted by intervals 
of forced idleness due to the want of correspondence in the various 
related tasks. 

It will thus be seen, when we consider the matter closely, that in 
the first place the genius displayed in the act of imaginative invention 
is merely a part, and a part in itself useless, of the faculties involved 
in the super-direction of labour ; and that if inventors fail to secure 
a reward equal to that which goes to their more practical coadjutors, 
the reason generally is that the inventors are not practical men, and 
that their inventions, taken by themselves, are utterly immature 
and useless, like the poems conceived by a poet who is unable to write 
them. It will be seen in the second place that the inventor, unless he 
happens to be a practical man himself—as some inventors are, and a 
great many are not—is bound to ally himself with some partner or 
partners, whose natures, if less lofty, are more virile and strenuous 
than his own. It will further be seen that even these men of prac- 
tical genius would be unequal, if they stood alone, to the business 
of directing labour on any important scale. They must secure a 
hierarchy of subordinates ; and the faculty which enables some men 
to select the subordinates most fitted for the posts severally assigned 
to them is one of the most important of the many associated faculties 
which go to make up the great director of labour. 

The degrees of importance attributable to the various faculties 
thus comprehended in the category of directive ability will be found 
to vary in different enterprises and industries. A complete science of 
economics will deal with this question in detail. Here it can only be 
illustrated by a few simple examples. 

Let us first take the case of a private household or an hotel. As 
every housekeeper knows, and as every manager of an hotel knows, 
the cost of the food consumed ‘in either kind of establishment, apart 
from its amount and quality, varies very greatly according to the 
manner in which the business of supplying it is managed. In an 
hotel, meals identical in price and character, can, under one manager, 
be supplied to visitors at a profit, whereas under another they will 
involve systematic loss. Here we have a kind of ability whose action 
begins and ends with a direction of labourers which must be renewed 
from day to day. When the director ceases to direct, the specific 
results of his direction come to an end also. They are not embodied 
in any external form which will enable his talents to remain n operative 
when he has himself ceased to exert them. 

Let us next take the case of some structure such as the Forth 
Bridge. For the successful construction of such a bridge three kinds 
of ability are necessary. First, we have the inventive effort involved 
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in the conception of the cantilever—the root idea by which the whole 
undertaking is dominated. Then we have the effort involved in that 
combination of various knowledge by means of which this idea is 
translated into terms of iron and steel, and pluralised into thousands 
of separate manual tasks. Lastly, we have the effort of personal 
supervision, just as we have in the case of the hotel manager, by 
means of which, when the task of every labourer has been specified, 
the punctual and accurate performance of each task shall be secured. 
But in a case such as this we have what in the case of the hotel 
manager we have not. We have a permanent something which survives 
the cessation of that active ability to which its existence is due, and 
which indeed only begins to be useful when the active exertion of that 
ability has ceased. ; 

I have chosen as an illustration the case of a great bridge, rather 
than that of some manufacturing mechanism, because it brings into 
clearer light a fact which the logic of Socialism always tends to ignore. 
Persons like Mr. Hyndman, when they speak of ‘the perfected 
machine,’ and describe it as a ‘social product’ which is given auto- 
matically to the labourer, imagine that when it has once been made 
it will multiply itself according to circumstances in the same automatic 
way. The want of practical knowledge involved in such an idea 
could be easily shown by a not very elaborate analysis, but in the 
case of great bridges it can be shown without any analysis at all. 
The truth is revealed to us in the form of acted drama. 

The first great railway bridge which}was thrown over the Tay 
was, it will be remembered, blown down by a storm, and a train with 
all its passengers was lost in the waves below. What was the cause 
of this catastrophe ? With whom did the fault lie? It did not lie 
with the labourers. These, we may safely assume, were not less 
skilled or more stupid than those employed in the construction of the 
Tay Bridge that now stands. The fault lay, as was shown with the 
utmost detail, first with the men who were responsible for the general 
design of the structure ; and secondly with those who were responsible 
for the completeness of the separate parts. Inventive ability was at 
fault, and managing ability was at fault—and for this reason the 
labour of thousands of labourers was wasted. Quite recently another 
enormous bridge, precisely similar to the Forth Bridge in general 
design and principle, was begun in America, and while it was in course 
of construction a great part of it tumbled down. Why did it tumble 
down? Not because the labourers performed their separate tasks 
unskilfully. It tumbled down, not owing to any defect in their 
labour, but owing to some defect in the ability of those by whom 
their labour was directed. 

How, then, can those faculties of design, of constructive know- 
ledge and invention, on which even Mr. Hyndman perceives that the 
efficiency of ‘simple hand-labour’ depends, be described in any 
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practical sense as generalised social products, when they failed to 
exert themselves otherwise than in a disastrous manner on one of the 
greatest of recent occasions which have challenged them to achieve 
a triumph? How can powers in any sense be called social if, after 
they have given us the monumental permanence of the Forth Bridge 
in Great Britain, they cannot prevent the counterpart of that bridge 
in America from collapsing before it was finished? Nothing could 
show more clearly than this particular tragedy of engineering that the 
powers which make up ability, however to the speculative philosopher 
they may seem to be social in their origin, have for practical purposes 
no existence whatever except in so far as they are embodied in the 
isolated brains of individuals: and in proportion as the operations of 
labour generally are submitted to the direction of those individuals 
whose powers of will and intellect are most fitted to direct them, the 
wealth of the community, in relation to its numbers, increases, and 
having increased is maintained, and preserved from immediate 
shrinkage. 

The next article will deal with the question of value, the respective 
relations of labour and ability to which will be considered in the 
light of the facts dealt with in the preceding pages. 


W. H. Mattoox, 
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IRELAND AND THE BUDGET 


Mr. Luoyp Grorce has never read the Act of Union. He made this 
bewildering admission in a recent debate in the House of Commons, 
but, truth to tell, nobody seemed much bewildered. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does not hold an exclusive patent of ignorance on 
the subject. Probably not more than ten English members of the 
present Union Parliament have ever read two lines of the solemn 
treaty under which Mr. Pitt pledged them to govern Ireland. That 
is a fact of some gravity. It is one of those undeniable, incredible 
facts which intimate a deeper explanation of political history and 

litical hatreds than any front-bench pronunciamiento. There is 
indeed comfort in it for a Nationalist, for it is one more witness to the 
bloodless and phantasmal character of the Act of Union. As a Home 
Ruler I feel the same lift of spirit in considering it as when I read in 
the sober and undemonstrative pages of Whitaker's Almanack for 
1909 : ‘ The government (of Ireland) is semi-independent.’ On the 
other hand, an admission of this kind will perhaps enable English 
people to understand the white indignation and hot protest which 
fiscal proposals invariably evoke from Ireland. Our complaint is that 
Ireland has never had a Union Budget. Lord Castlereagh’s Act is to 
us detestable on two grounds: first because it was ever carried, and 
secondly because it has never been carried out. The Act of Union 
is in the nature of a fundamental law ; and we maintain that if there 
were in the United Kingdom as there is in the United States a Supreme 
Court to vindicate the constitution against the legislature we could 
have had every Finance Bill, certainly since 1853, disallowed, so far as 
Ireland was concerned, on the ground that it violated the Treaty of 
Union. Such a tribunal would have quashed Mr. Gladstone’s exten- 
sion of the income tax to Ireland in 1853 as the Washington tribunal 
quashed Mr. Cleveland’s Federal income tax in 1894. But we have 
enjoyed no such protection. We have been left to the hand-to-mouth 
methods of a Parliament which has never read the Act of Union ; and 
treaty obligations have been steadily sacrificed to administrative 
convenience. It isan old story, and if I venture to recall it once more 
it is because of the extraordinary condition of affairs that must be 
presented by the Irish balance-sheet for 1909-10. That year will 
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be for our national finance, far more than for that of Great Britain, 
@ year of crisis, surpassing in significance any that has slipped over 
us since 1800. 

Nationalist Ireland in this matter takes its stand, as has been said, 
on the Act of Union ; it is necessary, therefore to recall the principles 
and practical effect of that measure. The Act of 1800 effected only 
a partial and gradual Union of Great Britain and Ireland. It wag 
partial, for while there was a Union of legislatures in 1800, there hag 
never been a Union of laws, of administration, of judiciaries, or of 
military establishments. It was gradual, for Union of Treasuries did 
not come till 1817, Union of Customs till 1823, and Union of taxes 
until 1853. As for any deeper and more grounded union of hearts or 
of interests, that has never come. Ireland still is, as a French journalist 
once said in what he took to be the native manner, ‘ a toothache at 
the heart of the Empire.’ The Empire still is a wet blanket swathed 
round our national life. But for the moment we are concerned only 
with budgets and finance, and upon this point the provisions of the 
Act of 1800 can be expressed in a clear and familiar formula. The 
tule it established between the coalescing units is that which a certain 
school of Socialism seeks to establish between individuals: From 
each country according to its resources, to each according to its needs, 
Ireland was to pay what she could, and to get what she needed. There 
was to be no separatism in disbursement, no division such as that now 
adopted in the annual White Papers into ‘Irish Expenditure’ and 
‘ Imperial Contribution.’ On the other hand, there was to be separa- 
tism in taxation. Fusion of Exchequers was explicitly postponed 
until certain conditions should be realised. It could not even be 
attempted in 1800 because of the balance in favour of Ireland. Our 
annual taxation and National Debt per capita in that year were only 
12s. 1d. and 51. 14s. respectively as against 3/. 0s. 2d. and 42/. 10s. in 
Great Britain. Fiscal uniformity, if ever effected, was to be subject 
to such ‘ particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland ’? as circum- 
stances should demand. Lord Castlereagh promised in terms that 
taxation would be founded on the principle of equality of sacrifice, 
and on the ascertained facts of respective taxable capacity. ‘ Ireland,’ 
he declared, ‘ has the utmost possible security that she cannot be taxed 
beyond the measure of her comparative ability, and that the ratio of 
her contributions must ever correspond with her relative wealth and 
prosperity.’ 

The essential element of the whole contract was that Ireland was 

o retain a corporate and separate existence for purposes of taxation. 
She was to continue to be, in the phrase of the Financial Relations 
Commission, ‘a separate fiscal entity.’ There was to be an Irish 


? Scotland was also mentioned, but Scotland must speak for herself. She has 
never complained ; while, on the contrary, the protest of Ireland has been maintained 
without cessation, especially since 1853 in one regard, and sinee 1896 in another. 
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Budget year by year, with special Irish clauses in the Finance Bill. 
In token ofthis arrangement the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Great Britain is still raised to that position in Ireland by special and 
separate appointment. But he does not introduce an Irish Budget 
framed under the Act of Union; he does not even read the Act of 
Union. A solemn treaty, to which Lord Castlereagh pledged the 
honour and generosity of England, is treated as if it did not exist. 
The Report of the Childers Commission of 1894-6, by which English 
opinion became seized of all the facts, has been simply bundled into 
the lumber room of the Treasury. 

Now it is not alleged that this is done by way of deliberate malice 
and considered extortion. The real truth is that convenience has pre- 
vailed over conscience. It was found troublesome to retain a separate 
Irish Exchequer and separate Irish Customs, and so both disappeared. 
It was found serviceable to assimilate the excise duties and income 
tax in Ireland to the same duties in England, and so Mr. Gladstone 
effected the assimilation with a rather foolish epigram in 1853. Since 
then we have been merely the victims of the blind automatism of a 
uniform fiscal system. One hears of legislation by reference and the 
like. The Finance Bill, so far as it touches us, is an admirable example 
of legislation by accident. The Chancellor budgets for Great Britain, 
calculates his expenditure and arranges his taxes, and automatically 
extends the scheme to Ireland without any consideration of ‘ what the 
circumstances of that country demand.’ The Inland Revenue then 
drags this British-made net through Ireland, and counts the take ; 
and the officials cheerily record the result in the White Paper issued 
in annual derision of Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh. The Union, 
to use an old image, was like an invitation extended by a rich man 
partly for security, partly for friendship, to a poor man to come and live 
in his house. We were to borrow his motor-car, and to get his name 
on the back of bills, paying to the expenses in proportion to our income. 
The arrangement worked in the fashion in which such arrangements 

always work. Our frugality of life has been destroyed, and we have 
been forced up to the champagne standard. Neither party has got 
much out of the bargain: the host complains that we do not even 
pay for the petrol, and we on our side live under the growing menace 
of the Bankruptcy Court. The standmg paradox of fiscal, as indeed 
of political, Union is precisely this, that it hurts Ireland without helping 
Great Britain. Nobody gains by it except a horde of harmful, unneces- 
sary officials and policemen. This has always been the inner drift 
and tendency of the prevailing system, but it appears in an extreme 
and critical form in the figures for the current year. The Old Age 
Pensions Act has produced a ‘ situation.’ 

Our national balance-sheet is, as I have said, contained in a White 
Paper issued from year to year about the middle of July. The latest 
publication available therefore gives details of Revenue and Expendi- 
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ture for the year 1907-8. Taking these figures as our starting-point 
we can arrive at a forecast of 1909-10 with practical certainty. The 


table is as follows : 


£ 
Total Irish Revenue for 1907-8 . : : - . 9,621,000 
Total cost of government in Ireland . ‘ é - 7,810,000 
‘Imperial Contribution ’ 3 : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1,811,000 


Proof will be led later to show that no substantial increase in Irish 
Revenue is to be expected or ought to be exacted. Neither may we 
look for any reduction of the 7,810,000/. Many new items of expendi- 
ture must be added. Old Age Pensions will cost a minimum of 
1,600,000. Flotation of 2? per cent. Land Stock under Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill—which, we may take it, must pass into law ’—may be set down 
as about 30,000/., rising to 200,000/. The re-constituted Congested 
Districts Board receives an additional endowment of 164,000/. a year. 
The Vote for Primary Education expands by 114,000/., and the 
Universities Act involves a new vote of 42,000/. Totalling these new 
items we may forecast, with substantial though not, of course, minute 
certainty, an increase in Irish Expenditure of some 1,800,000/. At one 
blow the ‘ Imperial Contribution ’ must fall to a mere 10,000/. a year, 
not enough to buy a gun for a Dreadnought. We shall not be even 
buying the petrol for the Imperial motor-car. But let no Englishman, 
confronted with these figures, break into the customary lyric in cele- 
bration of his own generosity to Ireland. This is the Imperial side of 
the case: let us now take the Irish side. 

We in Ireland are accustomed to view all these matters through 
the perspective of the Report on Financial Relations. That Blue Book 
is to us somewhat in the nature of a sacred book. One still reads 
in the papers how some Unionist County Councillor or Guardian, who 
has been reading it, has made a public declaration of his belief that 
Ireland is being systematically robbed. Although the insurrection of 
Irish opinion which followed on its first publication in 1896 was bribed 
into quiet in 1898, the Report still holds a revolution slumbering in its 
pages that may at any moment awaken. The main finding of the Com- 
missioners was this: Ireland is at present (1893-4) contributing 
one-twelfth part of the whole Revenue of the United Kingdom ; her 
taxable capacity is not more at the highest than one-twenty-first. In 
other words Ireland was paying on an income of 8/. 3s. in circumstances 
in which, under the Act of Union, she ought to have been paying on an 
income of 41. 7s. Expressed in terms of national revenue this finding 
meant that Ireland was taxed heavily and even enormously beyond 
her power to pay. Estimates varied somewhat as this or that figure 
of the Commission was taken as basis, but the minimum estimate 


? For reasons so urgent as to need no exposition. The figures given here will be 
more accurate if taken for the year 1910-11, as the charges under Mr. Birrell’s Bill 
will probably not begin to accrue till some date this autumn. 
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stood at the crushing figure of 2,750,000/.a year. This was the verdict 
of the only Commission, vested with plenary powers, that has ever 
inquired into the equity of Irish Budgets under the Act of Union, 
There is little need to recall the criticism which was at that time 
directed against it. Mr. Balfour, echoed in this Parliament by Mr, 
Harold Cox, declared at once that the unit of comparison should be not 
the country but the individual citizen. Since the Irishman paid on an 
average not more but less than the Englishman, there was no genuine 
grievance. The reply came that, as for the first contention, the Act 
of Union put it out of court; as for the second, when one took not 
the absolute levy on the individual, but the levy in proportion to his 
resources, the claim of Ireland became not weaker but stronger. Then 
it was said that the heavy expenditure in Ireland was a set-off to the 
over-taxation. But it is no answer to a charge that money has been 
obtained by theft to say that it has been spent in profligacy. It was 
urged that tests of national income and relative taxable capacity must 
of their nature be somewhat speculative. Absolute accuracy could 
not be attained. The ample answer was that in all these matters 
one must be content with general estimates ; that the case was estab- 
lished in substance, and that to niggle about details was merely another 
way of evading justice. Finally it was said that we had only to change 
our social habits, and the grievance would disappear. Let no tea, no 
spirits, and no beer be drunk, let no tobacco be smoked in Ireland, 
and she would no longer be over-taxed. To which Ireland gave the 
proper human reply—a shrug of the shoulders. 

Since then the Treasury has opened a new line of defence, elaborated 
when Mr. McKenna was Financial Secretary. The proportion of the 
whole Revenue of the United Kingdom contributed by Ireland has, 
it is said, been declining year by year since the Commission. In 
1893-4 it was one-twelfth, in 1907-8 it was little more than one-six- 
teenth. Therefore, it is concluded, the injustice has been steadily 
disappearing. The facts are accurate, but there are other facts. The 
relative taxable capacity of Ireland has also fallen year by year since 
1894. The levy of one-sixteenth is probably harsher and heavier on 
her now than that of one-twelfth in 1894. Take the tests of population 
and national income. Since 1894 the population of Great Britain has 
increased by some five and a half millions ; that of Ireland has fallen 
by 200,000. The gross assessment to income tax in Great Britain 
rose from 673,000,000/. in 1893 to 906,000,000. in 1908. In Ireland 
the assessment remained stationary at 38,000,000/. The significance 
of this fact cannot be exaggerated. The national income of Ireland 
has remained fixed and frozen at the same level throughout the whole 
period, while that of Great Britain has risen by more than one-third. 
Any other test adopted shows a similar, though not perhaps so striking 
a divergence in the interval to the disadvantage of Ireland. A Com- 
mission sitting to-day could not place the taxable capacity of Ireland, 
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taking the maximum and least favourable estimate, at more than 
4 per cent. of that of the United Kingdom asa whole. That is to say, 
whereas we paid one-sixteenth of the whole Revenue of the United 
Kingdom in 1908, we ought to have paid only one-twenty-fifth. ‘We 
paid 9,621,000/. instead of our due share of 6,120,000/., or were over- 
taxed in the amount of 3,501,000/. The following table furnishes 
materials for a comparison of the two years : 





Year | TotalIrish Revenue | Population Per capita Levy | [mperial Contribution 


* eae £ 
0 1,966,094 
1 1,811,000 


& | ££ & 
| 1898-4 7,568,649 | 4,600,599 1121 
' 1907-8 9,621,000 ' 4,878,000 2 81 


What has been called the standing paradox of Union finance manifests 
itself here in a sinister light. On the one side, so far from any repara- 
tion having been made to Ireland, her annual burden has been increased 
by more than 2,000,000/. on a diminished population. On the other 
hand, the ‘Imperial Contribution ’ has fallen by more than 150,000). 
In 1910-11 the Imperial] Contribution will have all but absolutely 
disappeared. It is not my business here to enter into any analysis 
of the causes of this singular development. But, were one disposed 
to do so, much help might be derived from a comparison with Scotland. 
In 1908 the number of Government officials assessed for income tax 
in Scotland was 938, and in Ireland 4560. Their salaries were in 
Scotland 315,000/., in Ireland 1,435,000/7. The whole national income 
of Scotland is about 170,000,000/., that of Ireland about 76,000,000), 
But, as has been said, there is no desire to investigate the problem 
as to why these things should be. This paper attempts merely to show 
things as they are, and enough has been said to show that we were 
in presence of a crucial and critical situation. The wheel of British 
policy in Ireland has come full circle. The Act of Union is on the point 
of ceasing to pay a dividend to the Empire. 

This forecast proceeds on the assumption that no fresh taxation, 
of any fruitful character, can be laid on Ireland in the coming Budget. 
An attempt to do so will no doubt be made. It will be resisted to the 
utmost by the Irish Party on the grounds already outlined. But even 
if their resistance be over-borne, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot hope for any considerable increase of Revenue. Food taxes are 
ruled out; even the sugar duty can scarcely be restored. The yield 
of the Excise will probably decline rather than increase. As for the 
new proposals a heavier license duty will of course bring in something, 
but nothing of substance. A graduated income tax will be unproduc- 
tive because of the absence of large incomes, although of course an 
increase of a penny or twopence will so far forth be fruitful. Taxa- 
tion of Land Values may be set aside. To extend such a tax to 
Ireland, laying it on top of the purchase annuities, would be not only 
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obviously unjust but obviously foolish. A tax is useless unless it is 
collectable. And not all the King’s officers and all the King’s men 
could collect a Land Tax which in last resort could be enforced only by 
means of a sheriff’s sale. The No Rent Campaign would fade into 
negligibility compared with the No Land Tax Campaign. 

The prospect which may with complete certainty be anticipated, 
then, is that all forms of fresh taxation will be strenuously opposed 
in Parliament and deeply resented in Ireland. Even if imposed they 
will only bring in an insignificant return to the Exchequer. Every 
penny of the yield will be regarded by us as a new theft, a fresh breach 
of the Act of Union, and a sin against every principle of fair dealing. 
At the same time the Treasury sees rising up as a menace of the imme- 
diate future an Ireland that will get more than she will give. It sees 
the Act of Union ceasing to pay a dividend to the Empire. The Ex- 
chequer experts have not been in vein of late. Their grotesque under- 
estimate of the cost of Old Age Pensions in Ireland has not been 
cancelled by reckless charges of fraud on a large and even a national 
scale. The six Commissioners now at work in this country may strain 
every nerve, and every letter of the Act, but they will not be able to 
disallow more than at most 2 or 3 per cent. of the granted pensions. 
The despatch of that Inquisition is significant as indicating that the 
Treasury has an uneasy, even irritated sense, of the condition to 
which Ireland has been brought by three generations of government 
from Westminster. The Budgets of the next two or three years pro- 
pound a riddle to which some answer must be found. Our answer is 
Home Rule. I do not know that any other party even pretends to have 
a formula of solution. Had either of the Home Rule Bills passed into 
law, the Irish balance-sheet, alike from ours and from the Empire’s 
point of view,* would proclaim a very different state of affairs to-day. 
Give Ireland her chance and she will undertake, while reducing and re- 
distributing both taxation and expenditure, to pay every penny of 
the cost of her own government and to hand over a larger Imperial 
tribute than can possibly be levied under the present arrangement. 
Continue to budget for us from Westminster, and to break the Act of 
Union in every Budget, and we are happy to think that England will 
cut her own hand with the scourge which she lays on our shoulders. 
These are the alternatives. Which path does British statesmanship 
prefer to follow ? 

T. M. Kerrte. 


* In 1893 Mr. Gladstone proposed to takeshe yield of the Customs in Ireland as our 
‘Imperial Contribution.’ This was, in 1908, 3,047,000/. as against 1,811,000/. in the 


table given on the preceding page. 
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STATE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN LONDON 


THE opening of the year 1909 saw the end of a long struggle and the 
rejection of a great principle. Those who contended that voluntary 
charity could suffice and ought to suffice for the supply of food to 
necessitous children in the London schools had to confess their defeat, 
and the cost of feeding was for the first time placed on the rates. 

For a great many years the provision of free meals had been carried 
on in a spasmodic and unsystematic way. Ten years ago a determined 
effort was made by a party on the School Board to move the Legislature 
to take over this duty, but it was defeated by a large majority, and 
the principle was adopted that if an appeal was properly put before the 
large and benevolent public of London on behalf of hungry children 
it was sure to be successful, and voluntary contributions would flow in 
to meet the need. A committee was created, known as ‘the Joint 
Committee for Underfed Children, ’ whose function was to obtain and 
record weekly reports from every school of the numbers fed, to see 
that ‘ Relief Sub-Committees ’ were established in every necessitous 
school, to urge upon them the duty of enquiry into the home condition 
of each case so that no child who was underfed should be omitted, and 
no one admitted who was not really in want, and to be a medium for 
directing the supply of funds to the quarters where they were wanted. 
This Joint Committee was to be in close touch with the many associa- 
tions which existed for collecting contributions for this purpose, and for 
making grants to the various schools ; and it was understood that if any 
Relief Sub-Committee could not obtain funds by direct application 
to these associations arrangements would be made for affiliating it to 
one or other of them, so that in no case should it be possible to 
complain that the amount of food required for the children could 
not be procured for want of funds. 

This Joint Committee remained at work for seven years, down to 
July 1907, during which time the present writer had the honour of 
serving as its chairman, and it published yearly reports giving full 
particulars as to the number of necessitous schools, of children fed in 
those schools, and of meals provided, with some information as to the 
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operations of the major associations for collecting and distributing 
funds. But all this time the Committee worked under grave dis- 
advantages. It had neither hands nor eyes. No staff was attached 
to it, and it had no means of enquiry or inspection except the voluntary 
efforts of its members when they could spare the time. There were 
264 necessitous schools on its list in 1905-6, and in dealing with this 
number of Relief Committees, and about three times this number of 
head teachers (three departments usually for each school), it had almost 
no means of communication except by letter and circular. Now if there 
is one vice deeply ingrained in human nature in the 20th century, and 
more deeply perhaps in London than elsewhere, it is the vice of casting 
letters and circulars into the waste-paper basket unread, or, if read, of 
promptly forgetting them. Many head teachers at first failed to report 
the number they were feeding, and in some cases the omission continued 
to the end, so that the real number of these schools was somewhat larger 
than the recorded figure, 264. The voluntary or non-provided schools 
at that time felt themselves completely dissociated from the Board 
Schools, and though invited to communicate and to make use of what 
assistance the Joint Committee could afford them, the highest number 
that responded in any year was 35. It was impossible to do anything 
to introduce greater uniformity or efficiency into the manner of serving 
the dinners or the kind of food provided, or to do much towards guiding 
or influencing the Relief Committees ; one could only be thankful that 
they existed and did any work at all. Butin spite of these recognised 
shortcomings, the Joint Committee was able in its last report (July 
1907) to declare, as it had done year after year, that no case had 
occurred in which anyone had applied for funds which could not be 
granted, and it was believed that practically, though roughly, and 
sometimes in a quite unsatisfactory way, the worst needs of the hungry 
children had been met. The season of greatest want was acknowledged 
to be from January to March, and the dinners seldom opened before 
November, and were seldom continued long after the Easter holidays, 
the ordinary period of feeding being from ten to fifteen weeks. The 
average number of children fed daily during this season varied from 
19,000 in 1900-1 to 27,000 in 1906-7. The number of meals, however, 
was only 2°5 or 2°6 in the week for each child. The Joint Committee 
were never tired of pointing out that this is an insufficient ratio, and 
that a child who requires to be fed at all away from home ought to be 
fed every school day, or at least, on the assumption that in most cases 
the remains of the Sunday dinner provide for Monday, four times a 
week. But this instruction hardly bore any effect, for the number of 
meals given to each child only rose from 2°3 per week at the beginning 
to 2°6 per week, instead of 4 or 5. , 

In 1907 the Provision of Meals Act came into force, and at once 
produced a great change in the situation. The Act was partly obligatory 
and partly permissive. By the first part it laid on the County Council 
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a statutory duty to ‘take such steps as they thought fit for the pro- 
vision of meals for children in attendance at any elementary school,’ 
and empowered them to provide ‘furniture and apparatus, and such 
officers as may be necessary for the organisation, preparation, and 
service of such meals ’ at the expense of the rates : in other words to 
provide the eyes and hands for which the Joint Committee had so long 
been asking in vain. By the second part, Section 3, permission was 
given, if voluntary funds were unable to meet the cost of food, to raise 
a rate (with the sanction of the Board of Education) not exceeding 
one half-penny in the pound to pay for the food. 

The County Council resolved not to make use of Section 3, but to 
rely on the principle which the School Board had laid down, that it 
was reasonable to expect that the great wealth and benevolence of 
London, and the pity felt for the hunger of children, would fully meet 
the demand for voluntary subscriptions. Nor was this expectation 
disappointed, at least on this occasion. A special fund was started 
by the chairman which met with large and generous response from many 
quarters, and amounted altogether to about 12,000/. The ordinary 
sources which during so many years had contributed to the various 
associations were not seriously affected by this new drain, and realised 
nearly as much as they had been estimated to realise in previous 
years, about 10,000. Thus the fund for food amounted to more than 
twice as much as had been available in previous years, and it could be 
devoted to food alone, whereas formerly equipment and service had to 
be paid out of it. The financial position therefore seemed to be highly 
prosperous. 

The Council took up at once its duties under the obligatory portion 
of the Act. The Joint Committee became a Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee, with a member of the Council for its chairman, 
this being necessary in order that he should be able to answer questions 
and defend the Committee’s action in the Council meetings. The 
Relief Sub-Committees were reorganised under the more attractive 
name of Children’s Care Committees ; the clerical department was 
strengthened and a staff of ‘ organisers ’ and assistant organisers was 
appointed who could go about and see what was going on, bring things 
into line and explain the wishes of the central body to the Care Com- 
mittees and the school staff. This work fell chiefly under two heads, 
(1) the organisation of the catering, and (2) the creation of bodies of 
efficient voluntary workers to visit the homes. I shall return to the 
second point later on. As to the first point, in the majority of cases 
the dinners had been served in school halls or in class-rooms, and 
objection was taken to this on account of the smell left behind and the 
ventilation. In some cases too the dinner room was in a cookshop or 
coffee shop with unsuitable surroundings, and sometimes the children 
received the food at a counter, and eat it standing in the street or some 
open space. By hiring central buildings, such as parish rooms and 
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mission halls (rather an expensive operation, for in few cases have they 
been lent gratis) the dinners for two or three adjacent schools have been 
concentrated, which should lead to some economy in the working. A 
series of suitable menus has been drawn up under medical advice, 
each costing 14d.; they are supposed to contain the quantity of 
proteids which the present state of science considers necessary for 
proper nutriment, and at any rate they are an agreeable change from 
the monotonous diet of soup and bread or currant bread which was 
socommon before. These improvements have necessitated the employ- 
ment of a paid staff to cook the food, clean the floors, lay out and remove 
the tables, and in many cases to serve the food, though this part of the 
work is still often performed by voluntary helpers. The cost of equip- 
ment, tables and forms, knives, forks, spoons, and crockery, has been 
considerable, but this will not recur to any large extent except in the 
case of broken crockery. 

The story of this large outlay and of the ample funds in the possession 
of the Council was soon bruited about and the natural results followed, 
in an immense increase in the number of meals applied for. Managers 
who had persistently reported that there was no need for any feeding 
in their school now drew up long lists of necessitous children, and head 
teachers who had declared that they were feeding all that were in want 
and that two or three meals in the week was all the help that the parents 
desired, now doubled or trebled their numbers and demanded that 
dinners should be supplied every day. The number of Council Schools 
classed as necessitous up to 1907 had been 264 ; it rose to 365 in 1907-8, 
and reached 446 in March last. The average number of children fed 
weekly in Council Schools had never exceeded 27,159 before the passing 
of the Act; it rose to 37,685 in February 1908, and to 41,340 in March 
1909. Of the non-provided schools only 27 reported in 1906-7 the 
feeding of 2513 children; now that the wise liberality of the Council 
had levelled all distinctions these guondam Cinderellas came in with 
the rest and 98 of them reported the feeding of 7771 children in March 
1908 ; this year the number has risen to 158 schools with 11,823 children. 
It is a curious coincidence that the total figure from both classes of 
schools for March 1909 has been just over 53,000, corresponding very 
closely to the estimate which was framed after an elaborate enquiry 
by the School Board in 1898, and which amounted to 55,000. But 
that estimate was meant to represent the maximum number that 
could be expected to be in want in an exceptionally hard season. 

This increase in the numbers seems to clash with the assertion of the 
Joint Committee that no instance had occurred in which distress had 
been known to exist and funds had not been supplied to relieve it. One 
puts to oneself the question, is the distress greater now than it was 
then, or did it exist equally then but was undiscovered ? The answer 
is probably that the increased supply has created the increased demand. 
Formerly the knowledge that the funds were limited induced head 
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teachers and Relief Committees to confine their requisitions to sums 
which they seemed likely to get, the inquisition into poverty was 
stricter, and the line was drawn more severely. When the funds were 
known to be practically equal to any demand, the line of discrimination 
was relaxed, and a lower standard of necessity was adopted. A further 
source of relaxation was that up till now, head teachers or Relief Com- 
mittees who proposed to start feeding on a new and enlarged basis, 
had to make the arrangements and do the work themselves. Now 
they find the labour largely taken out of their hands and a paid staff 
provided to carry on the work. It is not to be wondered at then if the 
numbers went up by leaps and bounds, and meals were provided on a 
scale never known before in London. 

Unfortunately there was no corresponding stimulus to increase 
the influx of voluntary funds. A great effort had been made in 
the spring of 1908, and large contributions by leading men (such as 
Lords Avebury, Rosebery, Rothschild, and others) had set an example 
which was widely followed, but the enthusiasm thus shown could not 
be excited a second time. When the winter session began after the 
summer holidays the Council had only about 30000. in hand, which 
would hardly suffice to meet the bills due to come in up to Christmas 
time. The Lord Mayor and the Chairman of the Council combined to 
issue an appeal, and a meeting was held at the Mansion House, but the 
response was very disappointing, amounting to less than 6000. in all. 
In the beginning of December it was seen that the voluntary funds in 
hand were about 24001., while the expenditure ‘ in sight’ was 800/. up 
to Christmas, and 45001. in January. The Council would shortly rise 
for the Christmas holidays, the application to the Board of Education 
to sanction the utilisation of Section 3 of the Act would take time, and 
unless a decision was come to at once the Council might find itself 
unable to meet its liabilities, and hungry children might be besieging 
the doors of the dining-halls in vain. It was, therefore, decided that the 
effort to rely on voluntary subscriptions must be abandoned, and that 
(with the sanction of the Board of Education) Section 3 of the Act must 
be put in force and the cost of the food must be placed on the rates. 

What was the reason why an appeal which was so munificently met 
in 1908 failed so completely in 1909? In all probability many causes 
combined to produce this result. One was the competition of other 
claims on the charitable purse of the public, and especially the claim 
of the Italian earthquake, which diverted 130,000/. from home needs. 
Another was the belief of many that the right course was to devolve the 
whole expense on the rates, while even among those who were vehe- 
mently opposed to this as a matter of policy the belief had spread that 
the game was up and that sooner or later recourse would be had to 
the rates. 

But the main reason for this despairing conclusion was the great 
extent to which the distribution of food had spread, and the large 
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number of children involved. As long as the ‘ necessitous’ schools 
were comparatively few and the number of children small, it was within 
the power of voluntary agencies to cope with the need, but when 
five-sixths of the Council Schools were engaged in feeding as well as 
a large number of the non-provided schools, and when the feeding 
arrangements were being controlled and organised by the Council, 
the time seemed to many to have come when the undertaking was on 
too great a scale for individuals, and the authority who provided the 
equipment and looked after the catering might properly be expected 
to provide the food also. 

The question is therefore thrown back a step, and one is forced 
to ask oneself—was this great increase in numbers really necessary ? 
Were we so much mistaken two years ago in thinking that enough 
was being done to meet the distress of the children? And was it 
actually obligatory to feed twice as many and to give each child 
twice as many meals? An authoritative answer to this can be hardly 
given at present, but there can be little doubt that careful scrutiny 
would largely reduce the number of recipients of meals. The special 
staff have, as already noted, been mainly occupied in the task of organ- 
ising the catering and putting it on an efficient footing and have 
been largely diverted from the other side of this work, which is to 
stimulate and assist the Care Committees in making strict enquiries 
into the home conditions of the children and sometimes to supple- 
ment their deficiencies and teach them how to investigate cases. Such 
stimulus and instruction are much wanted. A return based on the annual 
reports sent in by Care Committees for last year showed that in more 
than one-third the visitation work had been good, in one-sixth there 
had been some attempt to do it, but in the rest practically nothing 
had been done and the supervision of the members had been only 
nominal. In cases like this it depends entirely on the sympathetic 
or strict attitude of the head teachers whether the list of those admitted 
to dinner is large or small, and it is probably to these schools that the 
greater part of the increase is to be attributed. 

There was, however, one interesting attempt made to test the 
manner in which children had been selected for feeding. Twelve schools 
were chosen for the experiment, varying in conditions and situated in 
different parts of London, and into them a body of trained investigators 
was drafted. In these schools about 2500 children were being fed, 
and the result, of the organisers’ report was that in their opinion about 
one-fifth of these were not necessitous and should be struck off the list. 
But on the other hand they found that the work was so imperfectly 
~ done, with so little intercommunication between the departments, 
that while a child (say) in the Boys’ Department was fed, his brother 
or sister in the Girls’ or Infants’ Department was overlooked. Of 
course admission to meals ought to have been granted by families, not 
by individuals, and if this had been done a number of children would 
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have been added to the list almost equal to the one-fifth who on enquiry 
should have been rejected. The critics of the report considered that 
the investigators had taken too lenient a view and that the number of 
cases which ought to be excluded was more like a fourth or even a 
third, than a fifth. But however this may be, the conclusion to be 
drawn from this special enquiry seemed to be that, accepting their data, 
while there were a considerable number of erroneous inclusions in the 
list of children fed, there were almost as considerable a number of 
neglected cases, so that the general total was not likely to be very 
materially reduced by enquiry. 

The soundness of this rather unexpected conclusion, however, 
depends largely on the acceptance given to the data on which the 
investigators acted in drawing their ‘ poverty line.’ They adopted 
what is known as the Rowntree scale, which rests on the assumption 
that if the income of a family, after deducting rent, payments to sick 
clubs, insurance, and working expenses such as fares and ‘minding baby,’ 
amounts to less than three shillings per head (counting four children as 
equal to three adults, that family is below the line and their children 
are entitled to be classed as necessitous and to receive free meals, 
This assumption can hardly be accepted by anyone with much experience 
amongst the London poor. It is notorious that if a boy is sent toan 
industrial home by a magistrate, and an order made that the parent 
should contribute one shilling a week for his maintenance, the parent 
considers himself hardly used and declares that it does not cost him so 
much to keep the child at home. So too the Labour Colonies allow 
in their family remittances 2s. for the first child, 1s. 6d. for the second, 
and Is. each for the rest, so that on their calculation 5s. 6d. should suffice 
for the maintenance of four children, as against 9s. on the Rowntree 
scale. This would make a great difference in drawing the ‘ poverty line,’ 
An instance of the practical effect of working on this scale may be 
quoted which occurred in the case of a school which had always been 
held to contain fairly well-to-do children, and had never provided 
dinners except in a few exceptional cases. It came under the influence 
of a Care Committee dominated by this theory, and immediately more 
than 200 children were placed on the dinner list, and a requisition put 
in for arrangements to start a dining hall and for the supply of equip- 
ment and staff for cooking and serving meals for this number. One 
case was reported of a parent who had been for many years in com- 
fortable service on a wage of twenty-four shillings a week; he had 
brought up his children decently and had never applied ‘for assistance ; 
but without his knowledge or request his children were placed on the 
dinner list because on the above hypothesis the family was below the 
* poverty line.’ 

Those who oppose State feeding from the rates have been chiefly 
actuated by the fear that such a system would break down the self- 
respect of the parents and their sense of responsibility for the bringing 
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up of their families, that they would claim their right, as ratepayers, 
to have their children fed whether they were in want or not. There has 
not been time during the two or three months that London has been 
on the rates to say whether any indications have yet appeared of this 
fear being realised ; but it is obvious that the same result will be reached 
if it is in the power of over-benevolent and sentimental people, acting 
on a mistaken hypothesis, to pauperise parents by feeding their children 
on the plea that they must be underfed, whether they know it or not. 
It is clearly one of the first duties of the County Council, acting through 
its central Care Committee, to lay down instructions of a general kind 
as to what should be considered the ordinary test or tests of necessity. 
It is usually a fairly simple matter to discover whether the father is 
out of work, and only able to obtain odd jobs which do not bring in 
enough, including the earnings of the mother and of the elder children, 
to support the family. If a body of active helpers can be got together 
for each school, with general principles to guide them, and such super- 
vision as to secure a moderate amount of conformity to these principles, 
it may be hoped that such a system of investigation will be established 
as will prevent any unjustifiable increase in the number of the children 
for whom meals are provided out of the rates. 

If the first effect of feeding from the rates is likely to be a great 
increase in the number of children fed, a second effect will be the disap- 
pearance of voluntary subscriptions and of voluntary personal help. 
It would be unreasonable to expect private donations to come in 
to relieve the Council when it takes on itself the whole cost of the 
food, though there is other charitable expenditure, such as that for 
boots, clothing, and medical help, which will not, it is hoped, be 
allowed to suffer. It is not quite as natural at first sight that persons 
who have been giving their services freely for superintendence and 
assistance at the meals should refuse to do so because the dinners 
have come on the rates. This tendency, like the tendency to claim 
more general provision of meals, has not as yet been fully felt, but 
there have been some signs of it, especially among the teachers who 
have hitherto shown such whole-hearted devotion to the welfare of 
their children, and there are rumours that the National Union of 
Teachers is likely to take the lead in promoting abstention. It is 
much to be hoped that wiser counsels will prevail, for if the influence 
of the teachers is removed, and the work entirely made over to paid 
officials, the administration of this form of public ‘ assistance’ will 
become more and more wooden and will lose much of the grace and 
spiritual beauty which it has till now possessed. There has also 
been talk of appointing paid visitors to make the home-inquiries, 
but this will hardly be assented to as long as the supply of voluntary 
service for the purpose continues as large as it is now. 

There is one test the application of which, if it ever were applied, 
would largely reduce the numbers fed. During the discussions which 
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led up to the passing of the Act the advocates of State feeding were 
so unwise as to make frequent use of the argument, to support which 
no evidence was ever produced, that a large number of children were 
so reduced by mal-nutrition that they were physically unable to 
receive the instruction offered in the schools; and much platform 
sympathy was poured out on the cruelty of trying to force empty 
stomachs to learn lessons. This theory was in due time embodied in 
the Act, and the ground—the only ground—on which the Council 
can obtain permission to levy a rate is that there are children in 
these schools who are unable by lack of food to profit by the education 
provided for them. If this test were really applied, and dinners 
refused to all who did not satisfy it, the dinners lists would probably 
be reduced to a fourth or a fifth of the present number. I made a 
trial the other day in three schools with which I am connected as 
manager, having in the senior departments sixty children on the 
necessitous list: of these thirty-six were below the average age of 
their class, and therefore rather superior to their fellows of equal age 
in education ; twenty-four were above the middle of their class in the 
December examination and thirty-six below it ; eight were near the 
top of their respective classes, and eleven near the bottom. It is 
only these eleven that we should be justified in feeding if we adhered 
to the strict wording of the Act. A similar reply was sent me by a 
friend who is manager of a school in quite another part of London. 
He found in the highest class (Standard VII.) four girls on the feeding 
list, one the top girl of the class, two others above the middle, and only 
one below it ; in two other classes fourteen out of twenty-six and eight 
out of eleven were above the middle. The explanation of this is that 
the children we are dealing with are neither starving nor half-starved ; 
they are underfed and poorly fed for the most part, but not to such 
an extent as to stunt their intelligence or dull their faculties. | 

Some day perhaps, when the system of medical inspection is more 
advanced, and we have a continuous record of the growth and weight 
of school children, a medical test may be devised for deciding whether 
a child is ‘ underfed ’ or not ; and children may be excluded unless they 
come up to that standard. But we are very far from being able to 
lay down any such definite standard now, and if the Council’s staff of 
doctors were called to classify the children on the underfed list there 
would be a wide variety in their mode of judging. In the case of my 
own group of schools I have for two years enlisted the kind assistance 
of the District Health Officer ; his opinion has been that about half 
of the number fed were healthy, normal children with no visible defects ; 
about half were below par, though it was impossible to say whether 
this was due to want of food, or to improper food, or constitutional 
delicacy : but there were none whom he would single out as obvious 
cases of mal-nutrition. And yet in every case careful and repeated 
inquiry had established that the father (if alive) was out of work 
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and there was not sufficient visible family income to support the 
children efficiently. 

In these cases it may be supposed that we took the children before 
they began to suffer from mal-nutrition, and that the free meals have 
saved them from physical degeneration. The medical test would 
not apply to such cases as these. 

When the ‘ Provision of Meals Act’ was under preparation and 
under discussion in Parliament, much reliance was placed by some 
people on the power of prosecuting parents who could feed their children 
but did not, as a means of keeping down the number of applications. 
It is to be feared that this expectation did not take sufficient account 
of the difficulties of the case. Up to the present time prosecutions 
have only taken place in one or two instances, and the parents charged 
have admitted their liability ; but as soon as such cases become common, 
and lawyers are called in for the defence, it will be seen how hard it 
is to prove the sufficiency of the parents’ income, unless the case is 
a flagrant one. It would be easy to obtain a conviction in such an 
instance as the Fulham Guardians discovered, where a father earning 
from 31. to 41. a week sent his child to receive free dinners, and the 
Relieving Officer when he called found the family enjoying a luxurious 
supper in a room comfortably furnished, with flowers and candles on 
the table. But under ordinary circumstances, when the income is 
at all near the border line and a thrifty parent would not feel any 
difficulty in providing necessaries, the question how much self-indul- 
gence or how many glasses of beer a day the father is entitled to 
allow himself before he applies the remainder to feeding his 
children is one which would admit of much argument, and would 
draw very varying decisions from different magistrates. Even the 
fact that the child did receive the meals will be open to denial: it is 
not enough to prove that his name was on the dinner list and that 
he received a dinner ticket ; it will be necessary to maintain a register 
in the dining hall and to mark attendance upon it, in order to prove 
that he got the dinner. It is only in exceptional cases that this check 
will be found adequate to keep undeserving applicants off the list. 
The provisions of Mr. Samuel’s admirable Children Act will perhaps 
suffice for effective punishment of vicious and negligent parents, 
but the sentencing of such persons to fine or imprisonment will not, 
for the time at least, relieve the Care Committee from the duty of 
feeding the child, but will rather make it more incumbent on them. 
We cannot therefore look to action of this kind as to means of pre- 
venting, except to a very small degree, the growth of the charge on 
the rates for the feeding of children. 

The insidious tendency to increase expenditure is to be found, not 
only in the willingness of parents to place more and more children on 
the free dinner list, but also in the desire of benevolent people to 


increase the food provided for the children both in quantity and 
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quality. Pressure of this kind has been put on the Council in two forms, 
but has so far been resisted. One proposal has been to give more 
than one meal a day; to provide breakfasts as well as dinners, 
and even to give lunches as well. This the Council has refused, 
leaving it to the Care Committee to decide whether the most useful 
meal is breakfast or dinner, but, whichever they choose, only the 
one meal is to be provided, though in cases of special delicacy it is 
allowed to give a glass of milk with some bread or biscuits at the 
recreation interval. The other proposal was to carry on the meals 
in the holidays or at other times when the schools are closed. But 
the Act only allows the provision of meals to children ‘ in attendance’ 
at school, and on referring the interpretation of this phrase to Counsel, 
the reply has been given that a child is only ‘in attendance’ on 
those days when he is actually at school, not on Saturdays or Sundays 
when the school is closed, or during the holidays, or when the child is 
excluded for infectious disease. Two dangerous leaks in expenditure 
have thus been stopped. 

But the whole atmosphere is full of danger to the finances, and 
the County Council will be fortunate if it can maintain for long its 
present scale of expenditure, a scale high indeed as compared with 
the past, though moderate as compared with the demands which will be 
made by extremists imbued with Socialist notions. London is now 
placed as regards the feeding of children in the same position as that 
occupied by Paris with regard to the Cantines Scolaires, and it will 
require steady guidance if it is to avoid running through the same 
course. I wrote an account of the history and working of the Cantines 
Scolaires in the issue of this Review for May 1906. It was shown 
there how rapidly the number of children receiving free meals had 
grown and how voluntary subscriptions had fallen off while public 
subventions increased, till at last the Paris Municipality put down its 
foot and resolved it would. not pay more than 40,000/. a year for this 
purpose. They were enabled to do this by declaring that the object 
of the dinners was not to relieve necessitous children but to improve 
the attendance by keeping the children on the school premises between 
the two sessions. But no Educational Authority in England has 
adopted this flimsy pretext. Our dinner system is frankly based on 
the hunger of the children, and their inability through lack of food 
to profit by education ; and no authority would venture to fix an 
arbitrary limit as to the amount of money it would devote to this 
object. It appears from the statistics published that the number 
of children who received free meals in Paris was about 9000 twenty 
years ago, and it rose rapidly, till the closure was enforced by the 
limitation of funds, to 30,000 or 35,000, or about 20 per cent. of the 
school population. The number of free meals given is now about 
seven millions a year. In London the average number fed in the 
previous three years before the Meals Act was 27,000, but it had risen 
to nearly 54,000 in February of this year ; and on the basis of these 
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figures the cost is estimated in the budget for the current year at 30,0001. 
If, however, the demand should grow, as it has grown in Paris, to 
20 per cent. of the whole school population, or a maximum of 150,000 
children, this figure would be more than trebled, and would exceed 
the half-penny rate which is all that the present Act admits of. 
Whether that bulwark would hold fast against the rising flood of 
Socialistic demand, or whether an amended Act would be insisted on, 
raising the maximum rate still higher, is open to doubt, but it is certain 
that, if our past experience may be trusted, that amount would far 
exceed the real necessities of the case. The only real bulwark against 
extravagant demands is careful inquiry into the home-conditions 
and the family income. If the investigations have been lax and 
superficial in Paris they have been equally so in London. The official 
reports of the Caisses des Ecoles as to the imperfection of the inquiries, 
and how they are often left to the head teachers only, or not made 
at all, might be embodied word for word in the reports of many of 
our Care Committees. The one hope of keeping the supply of free 
meals to its proper function, and preventing its becoming a demoralising 
subsidy for unthrifty parents, lies in the effectual carrying out of the 
Council’s scheme for creating bond-fide Care Committees whose 
decisions will be based, not on a hypothetical view of the conditions 
which ought to constitute necessity, but on a practical standard by 
which to judge whether a child is actually necessitous or not. 

It is not enough, however, to get together a Care Committee com- 
posed of benevolent persons, however good the will may be. They 
must be instructed in details of procedure, some of which seem so 
simple that it is hard to believe that they would not occur naturally 
to everybody—as for instance that if a child in one department is 
adjudged to be necessitous, his brothers and sisters in other depart- 
ments should be treated similarly. The same thing applies when 
the children of one family are in different schools ; there should be 
intercommunication between the Committees of every school, a 
sort of general clearing-house for necessitous cases. Efforts should be 
made to verify the statements as to income by reference to employers. 
The visiting done over the same area from the Children’s Care Com- 
mittee, the Country Holiday Fund, the Invalid Children’s Aid Society, 
the Parish District visitor, should be combined as far as possible in 
one hand, or else the mothers are unduly worried by investigations. 

A scheme has lately been sanctioned by the County Council for 
reconstructing the Care Committees, enlarging their numbers by the 
addition of other workers employed in kindred purposes, broadening 
their sphere of work to include all the physical wants of the children, 
not merely the provision of meals, and grouping them together in Local 
Associations to secure some measure of uniformity. It would be out of 
place here to enter on any technical discussion of the details ; and the 
worst that criticism could say would probably be that the scheme aims 
at too high an ideal, and that such workers as can be enlisted, in this 
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imperfect world, will rarely attain the desired standard. The worst 
result of this will be that enthusiasts, impatient at seeing their standard 
not reached, will clamour for the substitution of paid officials, instead 
of voluntary workers, on the Care Committees. 

As has been well said in a paper in the March Toynbee Record, ‘ the 
question of school feeding lies in no watertight compartment ; it is 
bound up with questions of unemployment and charity, with thrift 
and pauperisation and medical care.’ And the same writer gives a 
timely warning as to the danger of unwise Care Committees doing harm 
instead of good. ‘A visitor from a Care Committee is moved by the 
occasional sight of a clean home and healthy children kept on a 
marvellously low wage to wonder whether his efforts under the present 
system, with its lack of organisation and its lack of discrimination, 
are not tending in the long run to put a premium on mismanagement.’ 
Miss Frere in her management of the Tower Street School has shown 
how much a judicious Care Committee can do not only to plaster over 
the sore of children’s hunger, but to revive the health of the family 
organism and raise it to a higher and self-supporting level. But efforts 
like these have been spasmodic and isolated. The uncertainty of 
obtaining sufficient funds has hitherto been one great obstacle to any 
attempt to administer a sound system on a large scale. The removal 
of this is the one real good which recourse to the rates has brought 
with it; the system of school feeding is now definitely established on a 
firm financial basis, and it is the duty of the Educational Authority 
so to regulate it by judicious and efficient visiting that it may be an 
incitement to thrift and good management, and not to pauperisation. 

C. A. Exxiorr. 


P.S.—Since this article was written, Mr. Dunn’s ‘ Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Bill,’ proposing to lay the onus of the 
selection of necessitous children, without any enquiry into home 
circumstances, on the medical officer, was presented to and rejected 
by the House of Commons. Its object was to extend the system of 
State feeding as widely as possible, but the procedure advocated 
showed complete ignorance of the conditions of the case. It was 
riddled through and through by arguments proving the impossibility 
of transferring this responsibility into the hands of an official of the 
Local Authority, and Sir William Collins dwelt forcibly on the inability 
nf inspection alone to diagnose the cases correctly, and on the distinc- 
tion between medical inspection, a duty which the State has under- 
taken, and medical treatment of the children in school, the scope and 
limitation of which are a very delicate and still undecided question. 
Apart from which it may be added that the result of such a procedure 
would probably have been the reverse of what the promoters of the 
Bill desired, for inspection by an experienced medical officer would 
certainly lead to the exclusion of a large proportion of the children 
who are now being fed at the expense of the State. C. A. E. 
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Wuen, three years ago last December, the Poor Law Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed, some of us heaved sighs. What we should have 
liked was a Commission of half a dozen members, and here was one of 
eighteen. There would have been a chance that six Commissioners 
might see things eye to eye and agree as to what must be done ; whereas 
with three times six it was a foregone conclusion that diverse reports 
would be issued, and rival schemes would be propounded. The 
marvel is that there should be only two reports, not more, and only 
two schemes. There would have been more, no doubt, had not the 
Commissioners as a whole recognised clearly, and thereby given proof 
of rare patriotism as well as of common sense, that the case was a 
case for giving and taking and making concessions all round. Pro- 
bably not one of the fourteen of them who signed the Majority Report 
is quite content with it as it stands; probably no one of them but 
is sure in his—or her—heart that he could in some respect or other 
have bettered it, had he had a free hand. And bettered no doubt it 
might have been ; for it is, as it was bound to be, a compromise. 
None the less it is assuredly a right notable report, one for which 
much gratitude is due to those who framed it. And the same may be 
said of that framed by the Minority. The one, as the other, is in its 
way an excellent report, although neither can claim to be perfect ; 
and on the one as on the other, or better still on the two combined, 
there might certainly be founded a poor-relief system which, if not 
perfect, would at any rate be infinitely better than our present poor- 
relief system, alike from the standpoint of the ratepayer and of the 
poor. 

With regard te our present system there is no difference of opinion 
whatever among the Commissioners, it is satisfactory to note. There 
hardly could be, indeed, with the evidence they had before them. 
They all unite in singing over it a solemn Tekel ; they all agree in 
condemning it root and branch, in condemning, too, the very prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded. Our long-cherished dogma that the 
destitute are all on a par, and that the most worthless among them 
must, therefore, be dealt with in precisely the same fashion as the 
most worthy, does not appeal to any one of them, if -we may judge 
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by their reports ; nor does the dogma that men and women who are 
drifting into pauperism must just be left to drift. No section of the 
Royal Commission even suggests that local Poor Law administrators 
should be left among us free, as they are, to squander the ratepayers’ 
money whenever the fancy seizes them ; free too to pamper the poor 
or to starve them—to spend a pound a week on every little waif they 
maintain, or to leave a mother to support a child on a shilling. No 
section shows any desire to save for us our chief Poor Law institution, © 
the workhouse. A clean sweep must be made of Boards of Guardians— 
the Majority Report insists just as strongly as the Minority ; a clean 
sweep, too, of omnium gatherum workhouses. There must no longer 
be local administrators in the land playing at will either the spend- 
thrift or the niggard; no longer institutions where decent old folk 
are forced to spend their days with wastrels, rogues and criminals; 
where boys and girls and little children are shut up together with the 
riff-raff of the population ; and where loafing vagrants may sojourn 
as in hotels. These are points on which all the Commissioners are at 
one; and therein lies cause for rejoicing, or so at least it, of course, 
seems to me; for the abolition of Boards of Guardians and of work- 
houses are reforms for which I have been clamouring, in this Review, 
for the last ten years. 

Then not only do all the Commissioners agree in pronouncing our 
present relief system a failure, but they also agree as to what must 
be aimed at in framing a new system in order to insure its being a 
success. They are unanimous in declaring that a fundamental change 
must be made not only in our methods of dealing with the poor, 
but also—what is even more important—in the spirit in which we 
deal with them. We must no longer rest content with relieving the 
destitute, they tell us ; we must try to prevent the poor from becoming 
destitute, and the destitute from becoming pauperised ; nay, more, 
we must try to depauperise the pauperised. And that we may do 
this we must begin by throwing aside our old pernicious notion that 
all paupers are equal, and cease from treating them as if they were. 

Under our present system, men and women become paupers by 
the hundred, simply because there is no one to give them a helping 
hand, if in temporary distress. No Poor Law official may do anything 
for them until they are already homeless and penniless; and even 
then all that he may do, as a rule, is to send them to the workhouse, 
to pauperise them in fact. If the Commissioners have their way, 
however, it will be otherwise. Then there will be officials—honorary 
officials if the Majority scheme be adopted, paid officials if the 
Minority—whose recognised business it will be to act as the friends, 
and advisers, and helpers of the poor, especially of the poor hovering 
on the brink of pauperism, and to try to keep them from becoming 
paupers. Now, as things are, paupers of all degrees are clubbed 
together and treated alike; but as things will be when the Commis- 
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sioners’ scheme is in force, paupers will be carefully sifted, sorted, 
and classified ; and the attempt at any rate will be made to secure 
that each one of them shall be treated according to his merits. This 
will be the case whether the scheme adopted be that of the Majority 
or of the Minority ; only under the Majority’s scheme paupers will be 
required to prove their merits; whereas, under the Minority’s, their 
merits may perhaps sometimes be taken for granted. 

It is with the Majority Report that we are here chiefly concerned. 
This report has for me very special interest, owing to the fact that, 
in framing it, the Commissioners have evidently profited by the ex- 
periences of other nations, and have turned to good account the lessons 
these other nations have learnt. Almost every country in Europe 
has tried experiments, in these latter days, with a view to improving 
its poor-relief system ; and the result is, almost every country has now 
a system which is in some way or other better than ours. Common 
sense would suggest therefore that the Commissioners, in devising a 
new poor-relief system, should try to combine in it the best features of 
the various foreign systems already in force. And this is evidently 
precisely what the Majority have tried todo. Practically every feature 
of the poor-relief system which they recommend that we should try 
here has already been tried elsewhere, and with more or less success. 
This is very satisfactory ; and what is more satisfactory still, is that 
some of the more important of these features have already been 
tried in Denmark, a democratic country, one with customs and insti- 
tutions akin to our own, a country, too, where, as here, the right to 
relief exists. They form part and parcel of the new Danish poor- 
relief system, the best system, taking it all in all, in Europe, so far as 
I can judge; and I have watched the working of many foreign poor- 
relief systems ; the best for the ratepayers as well as for the poor. 

If the Majority Report meet with favour in the eyes of our legis- 
lators, and a system be framed on the lines it recommends, that 
system will practically be identical with the Danish poor-relief system, 
so far as the treatment of the adult poor is concerned. The Commis- 
sioners who signed it propose that the destitute shall be divided into 
seven classes—viz. : children, aged and infirm, able-bodied men, able- 
bodied women, vagrants, feeble-minded and epileptics—and that each 
class shall be provided for quite separately, and have its own separate 
institutions. Also that ‘in every institution for the aged and the 
able-bodied, a system of classification should be adopted on the 
basis of conduct before and after admission.’ This recommendation 
strikes at the very root of the worst evil of our present institutional 
system, that clubbing together of the poor of all sorts and conditions 
that is so fraught with misery for the respectable poor, and with 
demoralisation for the young. This in itself, if adopted, would better 
the lot of the worthy among the destitute immeasurably, and would at 
the same time enable the lot of the worthless to be rendered much 
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harder ; and harder it assuredly ought to be. It would put a stop to 
decent old folk being forced to dwell with the idiotic, the imbecile, 
and the vicious ; would put a stop, too, to respectable men, out of 
work through no fault of their own, being shut up with lazy tramps 
and rogues, and thus degraded and pauperised. 

Under the Majority scheme the aged poor may receive out-relief, if 
they are strong enough to fend for themselves, or if they have relatives 
able and willing to fend for them. Whether they do receive it or not, 
however, will depend on their character, and also on the conditions 
under which they are living. When the new régime is established, if 
established it ever be, it will be granted only to the respectable 
poor, and only to such of them as have a decent home. When granted, 
however, it will be adequate in amount, and what ‘ adequate’ means 
is a point that will not be left for local authorities to decide. Thus 
old men and women will no longer be expected to live and thrive on 
two shillings and sixpence each a week. Nor will they need to wait about 
for an hour, perhaps, in the rain, for their doles ; as relief stations 
will be abolished, and relieving officers will have to deliver the money 
they deal out at the houses of those to whom it is granted. All that 
this reform will mean for the poor, only the poor know. Meanwhile 
the alone-standing-old people who are too feeble ‘ tou do ’ for themselves 
will be lodged in old-age homes ; unless, indeed, they be disreputable, 
in which case thev will be lodged in some Detention home. The old- 
age homes will not be huge electric-lighted palaces, but humble little 
places, where the poor old inmates will feel at home and be made 
comfortable—where they will be treated with consideration, and have 
their likes and dislikes consulted. They will all be classified, of 
course, and care will be taken to lodge the more worthy of them in 
homes quite apart from the less worthy. . Thusif they are not content 
and happy, the fault will lie with themselves. 

The Commissioners are convinced that the cost per head in a 
really comfortable old-age home need not: be higher than it now is 
in a comfortless workhouse. And I myself have obtained proof, 
while visiting Danish and Austrian old-age homes, that it might be 
considerably lower, lower by at least one-third, providing the homes 
were properly managed. Even if it were higher, however, the old 
people would still, under the new arrangement, be less of a burden 
on the community than they are under the old. For, if certain recom- 
mendations of the Commission are adopted, many sons and daughters 
who now do not give their parents one penny, will be compelled to 
contribute regularly to their support. Even grandsons will be held 
responsible for the maintenance of their grandparents ; for the Com- 
missioners are unanimous in holding that the law must in this respect 
be strengthened, and be enforced more strictly than it is the custom 
to enforce it now. Thus, if this new system be introduced, both the 
aged poor and the ratepayers will be the gainers ; for while the former 
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will fare incomparably better than they fare now, they will entail 
on the latter less expense. The ratepayers will be the gainers, too, in 
the case of the able-bodied poor. 

Under the present poor-relief system, a respectable able-bodied 
man who is destitute is in a most painful position, owing to the fact 
that, in the eyes of the Poor Law and its administrators, he is pre- 
cisely on a par with drunken loafing tramps and criminals. All the 
able-bodied who present themselves at the casual ward door, or at 
the door of the workhouse, are regarded as belonging to the same tribe, 
no matter whether they be work-seekers or work-shirkers, decent men 
unemployed through no fault of their own, or men whose one aim in 
life is to live at the expense of their fellows. They are all penned in 
the same fold, are all provided with the same food under the same 
demoralising conditions. Poor Law officials have no right, indeed, 
to discriminate between them; it is no duty of theirs even to help 
those who wish for work to find work. Under the Majority Report 
scheme, however, things would be quite otherwise. Then the end and 
aim of all the arrangements for the able-bodied would be to discriminate 
between the work-seeker and the work-shirker, so as to help the one 
to find work, to help him, too, to keep himself fit until it was-found ; 
and to punish the other—to force him to change his ways, and work. 
All the Commissioners, the Minority as well as the Majority, pin their 
faith to Labour Exchanges as the best of all agencies through which 
to help the respectable poor when out of work. They insist that there 
must be established in every district a Labour Exchange, where all 
comers will be able to find out at once exactly where, if anywhere, 
work is to be had in the kingdom. They who signed the Majority 
Report insist also that a national system of insurance against unem- 
ployment must be organised. ‘ No scheme, either foreign or British, 
that has been brought before us is so free from objections as to justify 
us in specially recommending it for general adoption,’ they add, it is 
true. But then the Basle scheme was not among those brought before 
them. If it had been, they might perhaps have made an exception 
in its favour. 

Under the Majority scheme, if a respectable man, destitute through 
no fault of his own, applies for relief, the Poor Law administrators 
will either grant him out-relief and require him to do a certain amount 
of work in return, or will refer him to the Voluntary Aid Committee. 
One of these Committees is to be organised in every district for the 
purpose of trying to keep the respectable poor free from any associa- 
tion with the Poor Law, by helping them with advice, and also with 
money obtained from private sources. Before either out-relief or 
voluntary aid may be given to him, however, he must, if able to 
work, enter his name on the Labour Exchange List, and if he refuses 
work offered to him, he forfeits all claim to help of any kind. 

Out-relief will not be given to anyone unless he can prove that he 
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is thoroughly respectable and that he requires it only temporarily, 
And while he has it he will be kept under close surveillance, and 
expected to walk his shoes very straight indeed. Men concerning 
whom the officials have doubts will be sent to a Labour Home or 
workhouse in the real meaning of the term. There they will not only 
be provided with work, but they will, if necessary, be taught how to 
do it. Opportunities of earning a little money will be given to them, 
opportunities, too, of obtaining work outside through the Labour 
Exchange. In the home the inmates will be classified, and the better 
among them will live and work quite apart from the worse. Mean- 
while, if they have decent wives and homes, their wives and children 
will receive out-relief. 

No one will be admitted to a Labour Home unless he is both 
able and willing to work. The very men who are now most prone to 
resort to the casual wards and workhouses will be carefully excluded; 
and should any of them through mischance make their way into the 
place, they will speedily be turned out. Tramps and vagrants when 
found will be handed over to the police ; so will professional beggars, 
and the whole disreputable lazy tribe, together with those who try 
to loaf in Labour Homes. Such persons as these are classed with the 
poor now, but in the days to come they will be classed with the criminal, 
and will be sent to a Detention Colony, practically a loafers’ reformatory, 
for not less than six months or more than three years. It will be a red- 
letter day for the respectable poor when this change is made, a red- 
letter day too for the ratepayers; for the result of it will be that 
thousands of worthless men and women, who are now a burden on their 
fellows, will be forced to earn their own daily bread. 

When in Switzerland a few months ago I was in three penal 
colonies which are more than self-supporting. Not only does the 
average inmate defray by his labour the whole of the expense he 
entails, but he actually earns money for the community. And 
there is no reason why we too should not organise our Detention 
Colonies at any rate on self-supporting lines. 

Then not only are there to be Old-age Homes, Labour Homes, and 
Detention Colonies under the new system, but there are also to be 
special homes for the feeble-minded and epileptics. This too will be 
a gain all round. So long as these abnormal persons live with the 
normal, they are a source of misery to themselves and of annoyance 
to those around them. They can neither be properly cared for, nor 
be given the chance of fitting themselves to earn their living. When 
once they have homes of their own, however, things will be quite 
different, as the experience gained in the German epileptic colonies 
proves clearly. Then they will all be regularly taught some handi- 
craft; or, better still, be trained to work on the land. The result will 
be that the overwhelming majority of them, instead of being, as they 
are now, entirely dependent on their fellows, will be enabled, par- 
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tially at any rate, to support themselves. As the Authorities are to 
have the power to detain, if necessary, the inmates of the homes, a stop 
will, of course, be put toone of the worst scandals connected with our 
present Poor Law administration. Poor half-witted girls are free now, 
it must be remembered, to quit the workhouse at the prompting of any 
passing impulse, and thus to bring misery on themselves and expense 
on the community. 

With a view to keeping down expenses while replacing the work- 
house by all these diverse institutions, it is proposed in the Majority 
Report, that, instead of each district having its own institutions, 
a single institution shall be made to serve for several districts, for a 
whole county, indeed, or perhaps even two or three counties, in the 
case of a Detention Colony. This joint property arrangement is already 
in force both in Denmark and in Switzerland, where it works smoothly 
and economically. 

If all the features of the Majority scheme were as satisfactory as 
those that relate to the relief of the adult poor, even the most captious 
among us would find little in it to cavil at. Unfortunately, however, 
this is not the case. The suggestions the Commissioners make for 
the reform of the relief of children are on the whole disappointing. 
They insist, it is true, that the young must no longer be housed in 
the same institution as adult paupers, and this must be counted unto 
them as righteousness ; but, on the other hand, they raise no objection 
to their being left under the care of the same authority as these paupers, 
and that is certainly a blot on their scheme. They seem to have 
sought guidance in Switzerland ; whereas they would have done better, 
perhaps, had they sought it in Hungary or Prussia ; unless, indeed, 
they had chosen to go to South Australia or New Zealand. Hungary 
and Prussia are the model countries in Europe for all that relates to the 
young, the children’s-relief systems in these countries being the two 
best and cheapest in Europe. If the Hungarian system were intro- 
duced here, the cost of the relief of children would speedily be 
reduced by one-half. 

Both in Budapest and in Berlin there is a special department that 
takes entire charge of the children of the State, and this department 
has nothing whatever to do with pauper relief. Under the Majority 
scheme, however, our State children are still to be the wards of 
the same authorities as paupers; and these authorities are to have 
full control of them and be responsible for them to the State. In 
other respects, however, their position will undoubtedly be improved. 
They will be more carefully looked after than they are now, and thus 
more secure from harm ; they will be better fitted, too, to make their 
own way in the world. 

The Commissioners recommend that as many children shall be 
boarded out as can be safely ; and that those who are boarded out 
shall be under the direct surveillance of Local Government Board 
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inspectresses, as well as of local inspectresses. They recommend, too, 
that all children who receive out-relief shall be under close surveillance ; 
and that out-relief shall be granted only to children living under 
moral influences and in decent homes; and that, when granted, it 
shall be adequate in amount, #.e. enough to nourish properly those who 
receive it and to provide for them decently. Evidently they do not 
approve of the luxuries with which, in certain Poor Law institutions, 
the little inmates are now surrounded ; for, while insisting that more 
must be given to the out-relief children, they hold that something 
might be taken away with advantage from those in institutions. 
Then they wish the Poor Law authority to have the power to detain 
children in certain cases; and guardians, the power to retain the 
supervision of adopted children until twenty-one. 

The more important of the changes the Majority Commissioners 
wish to see brought about are those relating to school children. They 
are not content with our elementary educational system: it ought 
to be less literary and more practical, they maintain ; more on the 
lines of the systems in force in Germany and Switzerland, in fact. 
In these countries children are taught to use their fingers and their 
eyes in very early days; and they all receive a certain amount of 
technical training while still at school. It is suggested that our boys 
should be kept at school until fifteen, in order to secure for them 
something in the way of trade training; and that there should be 
special organisations for the purpose of helping them to choose a 
calling, and thus keep them from drifting, as so many do now, into 
an unskilled or overcrowded calling. There is urgent need of more 
facilities for technical education after the present age of leaving school, 
we are told. With a view to the improvement of physique a system 
of physical drill should be instituted, which might be continued after 
school-days. Some of the Commissioners are of opinion that it 
would be well if all boys served as soldiers for a time. 

All these suggestions are admirable, of course, but one would wish 
them to go a little further. Why should not girls, too, remain at 
school until fifteen ; why should not they, too, receive technical training, 
at any rate, in cooking and housekeeping? If all our girls were 
turned into good cooks and housewives before they left school, there 
would soon be a marked improvement in our national physique. A 
well-cooked dinner in a comfortable home does more towards keeping 
aman fit than any amount of drilling—not but that drilling is an 
excellent thing. In Berlin the Poor Law boys are turned out into the 
world at fifteen, and their sisters not until sixteen. The ratepayers 
maintain the girls a full year longer than the boys because they 
recognise the fact that it is a matter of national importance that every 
girl should be a good cook and housewife. If all the reforms the 
Majority Report recommends be made in our relief system for children, 
it will undoubtedly be a much better system than it is ; but even then 
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it will not be so good as either the system in force in Berlin or that 
in force throughout Hungary. 

As for the proposals the Majority make for the reform of our 
medical-relief system, they are not satisfactory ; they are less satis- 
factory, indeed, so far as I can judge, but that is not very far, than 
those the Minority make. It is very doubtful whether the arrange- 
ment they suggest would work here, although one of much the same 
kind works fairly well in parts of Switzerland. 

The recommendation of the Majority Report is that our present 
medical-relief system under the administration of the Poor Law 
authorities shall be maintained, and that a Provident Dispensary 
system shall be instituted and worked with it side by side. The 
recommendation of the Minority is that when Poor Law Guardians 
disappear Poor Law medical relief shall disappear with them. The 
four Commissioners who signed it hold that the health of the whole 
community in each county ought to be under the care of one authority, 
whose business would be not only to administer to the diseased but 
also to battle against disease. Those needing medical help ought to . 
receive it at once, and pay for it later, if they have the means. And 
certainly there is much to be said for this view of the case. It is to the 
advantage of the whole community that every case of disease, especially 
among the poor, should be dealt with both skilfully and promptly, 
as otherwise the chances are the sufferers will become unemployable 
and have to be supported. The chief defect of our present system is 
that although, under it, they are dealt with skilfully, they are not 
dealt with promptly. Our workhouses and infirmaries are crowded 
with men and women who are unemployable simply because they 
did not receive proper care until it was already too late for care to 
help them. Under the Majority scheme this state of things might 
continue ; and in any case we should still be behind both Berlin and 
Vienna in our arrangements for the invalid poor. 

A bad poor-relief system well administered is better by far, as we 
all know, than a good system badly administered. Of all the recom- 
mendations the Majority Report contains, the most important, 
therefore, are those that concern administration. And sad to say 
they are also the most unsatisfactory. Not but that there are many 
good points about the administrative system the Government is 
advised to set up ; not but that, if it were set up, it would work much 
better than the present system. The mere fact that under it the 
Local Government Board would be able to withhold grants in aid 
from local authorities of whose proceedings it did not approve, 
would in itself bring about a great change for the better. As things 
are, any petty little union may set at defiance with impunity what 
is in theory its higher authority ; it may scoff at its decrees and openly 
flout its official inspectors. As a means of putting a stop to this 
topsy-turvy state of things, it'\is proposed, and very wisely, that 
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the Local Government Board shall have the power not only to restrain 
local authorities from acting—that it has already—but also to force 
them to act, to force them: to provide for the poor properly ard 
economically, to force them, too, to combine and provide for certain 
classes of the poor together. Local authorities that do not do what 
they are told to do are to be deprived of their grants; and, unless 
they forthwith change their ways, they are to cease to be authorities, 
officials appointed by the Board stepping into their place. It is pro- 
posed in fact that the Local Government Board shall become in reality, 
what it now is only in name, the Poor. Law local authorities’ higher 
authority, and thus be enabled to secure continuity of policy among 
them, and equality in their treatment of the poor. This change 
would indeed be a blessing both for the ratepayers and the poor; 
for now these local authorities change their policy from year to year, 
and hardly two villages treat their poor alike. 

If the Majority scheme be adopted there will be in each county— 
or county borough—one Poor Law Authority, a Statutory Committee 
of the County Council. In London the County Council will appoint 
three-fourths of the members of the Authority, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board the other fourth. Elsewhere the County Council’ will 
appoint all the members, one-half from among the members of the 
Council and one-half from outside. The Authority will direct and 
control the administration of the Poor Law throughout the county— 
or county borough—and will provide out of the county rates the money 
wherewith to defray the expenditure it entails. In London, for 
instance, instead of there being, as there are, thirty-one Boards of 
Guardians each raising rates for itself, each building its own institu- 
tions and providing for the poor according to its own special fancy, 
there will be one Public Assistance Authority for the whole town; 
and this Authority will be responsible for the treatment of the poor in 
every part of the town ; and will, subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board, determine what that treatment shall be. In 
every part of the town, therefore, in Belgravia as in Southwark, the 
poor will all fare alike, and so will the ratepayers. This is, of course, 
as it ought to be ; forour present arrangement, under which the poor 
in one union live in a palace, and in another in hovels, is quite gro- 
tesquely unjust to all concerned. 

The Public Assistance Authority will decide what institutions 
are necessary for the town as a whole; it will build them, and when 
they are built will direct and control the management of them. Every 
penny spent on the poor will pass through its hands, and it will be 
responsible for the right spending of it to the Local Government 
Board. This, too, willbe a greatimprovement on our present system. 
While the Authority will be directly responsible for the relief of the 
poor throughout the county, there will be in every union in the county 
a Committee, the members of which will be appointed by the Authority, 
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and will be responsible to it for the relief of the poor in that district. 
All applications for relief will be addressed to the Committees ; and it 
is the Committees that will investigate the circumstances of the 
applicants and will decide, subject to the approval of the Authority 
and on lines laid down by it, whether relief shall or shall not be granted. 
They will watch over the persons who receive relief, and will see that 
they demean themselves in a seemly fashion ; and that if they can 
work they do. One of their duties will be to co-operate with the 
Voluntary Aid Committees with a view to warding off destitution. 
The money they spend will be given them by their Authority, which 
will audit their accounts and limit their expenditure. 

In framing their administrative system, the Majority section of 
the Commission have evidently taken Germany as their model. Should 
it come into force, poor relief would be administered in London on 
practically the same system, so far as machinery goes, as it is now 
administered in Berlin, with the County Council, however, here in the 
position the Municipal Council holds there. In Berlin there is a central 
Poor Law Authority just as it is proposed that there shall be here ; 
and this authority does the same work as ours will have to do; it has 
the same functions as ours will have, the same responsibilities. The 
Berlin Authority has, precisely as ours will have, an effective higher 
Authority ; and has also, just as ours, local committees to help it in 
its work. Thus practically the system of Poor Law administration 
which the Majority Report recommends for us here is, in its machinery, 
identical with that in force in Berlin, the difference between the two 
systems, and there is an enormous difference, being in the personnel. 

In Berlin the President of the Poor Law Authority is a highly 
trained, paid official, an expert in all that concerns the poor. He 
devotes the whole of his time to his work and holds office for twelve 
years. Our Chairman will be an honorary official, one gaining his 
daily bread, perhaps, by following another calling. He will be an 
amateur, of course, and will hold office for three years at most. 

There seventeen out of the forty-four members who constitute the 
authority are trained experts, and five of them are paid. And it is 
these seventeen who, with the help of a staff of paid officials, do the 
whole of the executive work of the department, the non-expert mem- 
bers merely attending meetings to receive reports as to what is being 
done. Thus practically the Poor Law Authority there is a body of 
expert officials, and they administer poor relief on strictly businesslike 
lines just as if it was a limited liability company. The only amateur 
Poor Law officials there are in Berlin are the members of the Armen- 
Kommissionen, which correspond to our Committees, and they are 
the only officials that do not do their work well. 

Here, however, under the Majority scheme, not only are our Com- 
mittees to be amateurs, but also our Authorities. We have no security 
that any single member of our Authority, even in London, will be a 
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trained expert. One-fourth of the members are to be ‘ persons of 
skill and experience in the administration of Public Assistance,’ we are 
told. But where are these persons to be found, seeing that they are 
not to be paid? We have not a law here, as they have in Berlin, 
by which persons of skill and experience can be forced, whether they 
wish it or not, to act as the town’s honorary officials. Our London 
County Council will have to take what it can get in the way of members 
for its Poor Law Authority, and so will the Local Government Board ; 
just as this Authority itself will have to take what it can get in the 
way of members for its committees. Thus even though we set up 
the same administrative machinery here as there is in Berlin, to 
expect it to work as well here as there would be absurd, seeing that 
here it would be worked by amateurs, with the help of one professional 
adviser, whereas there it is worked by experts. 

Besides the Berlin system of Poor Law administration, although 
much better than our own, is not, thanks to its Armen-Kommissionen, 
the best in Europe, if by best we mean the system under which the 
best value is obtained for the money spent on the poor, under which 
the most just and humane treatment is secured for the poor at the 
smallest cost to the ratepayers. The best system in this meaning 
of the term, for large towns, at any rate, is undoubtedly that in force 
in Copenhagen. And this system has for us special interest owing 
to the fact that, for hundreds of years, the Danish Poor Law was 
identical with our own, and was administered by Poor Law Guardians 
in much the same fashion as ours is still administered. Some eighteen 
years ago, however, the Danes actually did what the Poor Law Com- 
missioners recommend that we should do: they made a clean sweep 
of their Poor Law Guardians and with them of their all-round equality 
method of dealing with the poor. In Copenhagen indeed they went 
farther than any one of our Commissioners has ventured co suggest 
that we should go; for they made a clean sweep of honorary Poor 
Law officials of every kind, and installed in their place paid officials, 
alleging as a reason that, being a small nation, they really could not 
afford such expensive luxuries as amateur administrators. 

Under the new system Copenhagen is divided into districts, which 
are arranged in groups ; and in each district poor relief is administered 
by a Superintendent, who is responsible for the treatment of the poor 
there to the Inspector of the group to which his district belongs, while 
the Inspector is responsible for the treatment both of the poor and the 
old-age pensioners in his group to the ‘III Section ’ Burgomaster, who 
in his turn is responsible for the treatment of the poor of all degrees, 
to the State on the one hand and the town on the other. Both Superin- 
tendents and Inspectors are paid expert officials; while as for the 
Burgomaster, he is an expert of experts as well as a paid official. He, 
with the help of a trained paid staff, directs and controls the ad- 
ministration not only of poor relief and old-age pensions, but of all 
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public charities in the city. There is no divided responsibility there, 
no seeking for scapegoats : if the poor are neglected or money is wasted, 
he is, as he says, always there, the man to be hanged on the nearest 
lamp-post. 

The introduction of expert administration proved a triumph for 
all concerned. No sooner was the new system in working order than 
the cost of poor relief decreased considerably, although the poor were 
better cared for than they had ever been cared for before. In 
Denmark there is an old-age relief system founded on a law similar to 
our Old-Age Pension Law, and this works side by side with the poor 
relief system. Three years ago the full annual cost of the administration 
of poor relief together with old-age relief was in Copenhagen only 
14,000/., although every administrator was paid. The full cost of 
poor relief, together with old-age relief, was only 10s. 73d. per head of 
the population, or 6s. per head less than the cost of poor relief alone 
here in London. And this simply because there the administration was 
in the hands of experts who knew how to do their work skilfully, and 
obtain good value for their money, whereas here it was in the hands of 
amateurs who, through sheer inexperience, ‘ swattered ’ their money 
away. For the respectable poor fared infinitely better there than here, 
although the worthless fared worse ; and the cost of living is every whit 
as high there as here. Surely that 6s. per head of the population ought 
to make us think not once or twice, but many times before again 
installing in office amateur Poor Law administrators. 

Poor Law administrators will have much more difficult work to do 
in the future than they have had in the past, it must be remembered ; 
for they will have to classify the destitute; and that is work so 
difficult that, were it not done in other countries, one might almost 
doubt whether it could be done satisfactorily. But then in other 
countries it is done by trained officials. 

That we should ever have an entirely official system of Poor Law 
administration here in London, as the Danes have in Copenhagen, 
is perhaps past even praying for ; much as we should save if we had. 
Still, surely, we might have, as the Berliners have, at any rate some 
trained paid officials among the members of our Public Assistance 
Authority, and a trained paid chairman. If we could also have paid 
officials to do the work, with the help of Voluntary Aid Committees, 
that it is proposed to entrust to Public Assistance Committees, there 
would be some hope of poor relief being administered fairly and 
economically. 

Judging by a question which Mr. Marriott asked in his very interest- 
ing article, ‘ The Great Inquest,’ in this Review last month, there is a 
tendency, in certain quarters, to look askance on this Poor Law scheme 
the Majority have framed, holding that under it the lot of the pauper 
would be made too pleasant. ‘Is it really either safe or expedient,’ 
he enquired, ‘to take all the sting out of pauperism, and to seek, 
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by change of nomenclature or in other ways, to erase the distinction 
between poverty and pauperism, between dependence and indepen- 
dence ?’ 
+ To this question there can surely be but one answer, and that a 
very decided ‘no.’ Instead of erasing the distinction between poverty 
and pauperism, we ought rather, it seems to me, to seek to accentuate 
it, to seek to emphasise the fact that a great gulf separates those 
who support themselves from those whom their fellows must support, 
children excepted, of course. And in this there would be no injustice, 
nothing of which anyone could reasonably complain, providing we 
had, as the Majority recommend that we should have, in addition to 
our old-age pension system, a national insurance against unemploy- 
ment system, national labour bureaux, and Voluntary Aid Committees 
always on the alert to give a helping hand to those overtaken by 
sudden and unmerited misfortune. If the community does its duty to 
the poor, if it secures them so far as it can against becoming paupers 
through no fault of their own, it has the right—nay, it is its duty— 
to deal out stern measure to paupers, and to bring home to them in 
unmistakable terms that they are not on a par with their non-pauper 
fellows. And it is one of the merits of the Majority scheme that 
under it, so far as I can judge, this is precisely what would be done. 
In what concerns adults this scheme is founded, as we have seen, 
on the Danish relief system, and in no country is there so deep a gulf 
between paupers and the self-supporting poor as in Denmark ; in no 
country is the line of demarcation between these two classes so distinct. 
The poor, no matter how poor they may be, are free of course to live 
their own lives and go their own way ; no one has the right to interfere 
with them or say them yea or nay. But with paupers it is far otherwise ; 
they live under close surveillance and practically in bondage. And as it 
is in Denmark, so will it be here, if our new poor-relief system be framed 
on the lines the Majority recommend. Then paupers of all degrees 
will be in a quite different position from that in which they are now; 
the liberty they now enjoy will be curtailed very considerably. 
Men may go in and out of workhouses at will now, and while there 
they may practically work or not as they choose. The Authorities will 
have the power then to detain where.they will all who accept relief, 
and to send such among them as can work and will not, where they 
will be forced to work ; the power, too, to keep them there not only 
for three days, but for three years. As things are, recipients of out- 
relief may, if such be their taste, spend their money on drink and 
lead squalid, vicious lives. As things will be, a careful watch will be 
kept over each one of them; and, unless he leads a decent, sober, 
cleanly life, he will speedily be transported nolens volens to an insti- 
tution. 
Under the proposed system, respectable men and women would, 
no doubt, if destitute fare better than they fare under the present 
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system ; for if they could work they would be helped to find work— 
be helped, in fact, not to become paupers. And if they could not 
work, and must therefore become paupers, they would at any rate 
be enabled, although in bondage, to lead decent lives free from all 
association with the demoralising and degrading. Among those who 
apply for relief, however, the respectable form but a very small 
minority, it must be remembered. The overwhelming majority are 
loafers and ne’er-do-wells, even when not drunken rogues, and they 
would assuredly fare much worse. The average pauper must, 
indeed, of necessity fare worse, seeing that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of this system is classification with treatment according to 
merit, and he would have to prove his merit. Whatever other 
faults this scheme may have, it certainly does not ‘take the sting 
out of pauperism,’ even though it does change its name. 

There is another point concerning which Mr. Marriott shows 
anxiety. ‘Have we entirely forgotten the position. of the indus- 
trious, self-respecting and independent wage-earners, upon whom 
—distribute rates and taxes how you will—the financial burden must 
ultimately fall ?’ he asks, seemingly taking it for granted that, under 
a system founded on the Majority Report, the cost of poor relief 
would be higher than it is under the present system. Whether it 
would actually be higher or not is of course a moot point; all that 
we can say is that, if it were higher, then the new system would be 
a disastrous failure. Supposing the actual cost were the same as 
now, however, the cost to the ratepayers would, of course, be lower 
than now, not only because the relatives of the poor would have to 
contribute more to their support, but also because money that is now 
often wasted would be devoted by the Voluntary Aid Committees to 
the relief of the poor. But it is not enough that the cost of poor- 
relief should be the same as now; it ought certainly to be lower. 
Foreign Poor Law administrators profess themselves quite scandalised 
at the way in which under our present system we waste our money. 
Never was there such an extravagant system as ours, they declare ; 
never was there a system under which so much money was spent on 
the poor, or so meagre a return was obtained for the money spent. 
The average cost per head in English workhouses, it must be 
noted, in 1907 was 271. 5s. 03d.—in London workhouses 341. 9s. 114d., 
while in Danish old-age homes it was only 181. 15s.; and in Swiss 
Labour Colonies it was nil, the inmates defraying their own expenses 
by their labour. Thus, in replacing our workhouses by old-age 
homes and labour colonies, we should reduce our expenditure, not 
increase it ; providing, of course, we managed our new institutions as 
skilfully as they are managed abroad. Then many of our State children 
cost us now 30/,, 40/., and even 52/., a year each ; but were they, as 
the Majority recommend, either boarded out, or housed in some 
simple homely fashion, they need not cost more than perhaps 16. 
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a yeareach. In Berlin the average cost per head of the State children 
is 15/. a year ; while in South Australia it is 14/. 1s. 1d. ; and in Hungary 
61. Yet the average State child is better cared for in those countries 
than here. Evidently, therefore, we might save money on our children 
without any detriment to them. 

Roughly speaking, under the new system, the indoor poor would 
probably cost less than under the present system, while the outdoor 
poor would undoubtedly cost more. As for the unemployed, they, 
I am inclined to think, would cost less, as the money spent on labour 
bureaux, insurance against unemployment, and other arrangements 
for their benefit, would be more than compensated for by the saving 
that would be effected owing to fewer of them becoming paupers. 
Whether the poor as a whole would cost more or less would depend 
on the way their relief was administered. If we could have a 
thoroughly good system of Poor Law administration, I, for my part, 
have never a doubt but that under the Majority scheme the burden 
entailed by poor relief would be considerably lighter, in the days to 


come, than it is now. 
Epitu SELLERS. 





WHAT EVERY GERMAN KNOWS 


‘By Jove! John, I’ve got my morning’s work cut out here,’ said his 
Lordship, looking up indulgently from a tangle of papers, maps, plans, 
and German newspapers piled impressively upon his writing-table. 

The tall, square, fair-haired valet, who frequently acted as secretary, 
assumed an expression of deferential sympathy. 

‘It’s what Burton in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy ” might have 
called a “ turgent calculus,” ’ he began. 

‘Turgent calculus!’ drawled Lord Ottoway, turning round upon 
his bombastic amanuensis. ‘I call it an incalculable calculus. It’s 
all in German, too.’ 

The secretary returned no answer, and stood erect as a German 
soldier at the salute. 

‘ There’s some more little data here, I fancy. Ahem! Shall I put 
them down with the others, your Lordship ? ’ 

Lord Ottoway swung round on his chair again. 

‘What?’ he exclaimed testily, noticing for the first time an 
enormous pile of printed material stacked on the silver platter which 
the secretary held in both hands. ‘ The devil thereis. Good heavens ! 
What on earth shall I do with it all? Yes, stick it down. No, not 
there! Here! Oh, well, all right, put them on that sofa over there ; 
I can hardly see over the table as it is.’ 

The secretary deposited the bundle of papers on the sofa, carefully 
extracted a thin paper-cover booklet, and returned discreetly to the 
side of his master. 

Lord Ottoway plunged disconsolately into the mass of papers on 
the table, and presently the smoke of his cigar got into his eyes, so that 
he was constrained to look up and wipe the tears out of them. Then 
he noticed John again. 

‘The deuce, John! What are you standing there for? What’s 
that, eh ? You don’t mean to say there are more papers ? ’ 

‘T thought this one might be useful,’ said the secretary, insinua- 
tingly, at the same time handing him the booklet. ‘It’s the latest 
thing on the subject, your Lordship.’ 

‘The latest thing! What do you know about it? Well, let me 
see it.’ 
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Lord Ottoway looked at the cover blankly, opened the title-page, 
glanced fugitively up and down the book, and threw it down in 
disgust. 

‘It’s German,’ he threw back at the secretary. “I can’t read 
that stuff. What’s the good of giving me that jargon ?’ 

The secretary picked up the booklet, tapped it discreetly with his 
right forefinger, and said : 

‘ Beg pardon, your Lordship, but I think you ought to know about 
this. It’s good copy, this is. I give you my word for it.’ 

‘Really!’ What is it, then?’ queried Lord Ottoway, affixing 
his eyeglass. 

“Wege und Geheimmittel zur Aeronautischen-Nacht-Eroberung 
Englands,’ he pronounced solemnly. 

Lord Ottoway stared, petrified. 

* What’s that in the King’s English ?’ he asked. 

“Secret ways and means of aerial conquest of England by night, 
rejoined the valet quietly. ‘It’s the last word on aerial navigation, 
I’m told.’ 

Lord Ottoway looked at his valet-amanuensis in amazement. 

‘ John,’ he said, after he had vainly tried to stare the man out of 
countenance, ‘is your name really John Hodge ?’ 

‘It has been so for ten years, your Lordship,’ the man replied. 

*‘ What was it before that ?’ snapped out Lord Ottoway. 

The secretary drew himself up very straight and poune. 

* Wilhelm Meister,’ he said slowly. 

Lord Ottoway seemed surprised. 

‘Wilhelm,’ he said. ‘ William the master, eh ? Not a bad joke 
that—what ?’ Then the two men looked at each other and laughed 
in company. 

* You’re a German, then ?’ remarked Lord Ottoway thoughtfully. 

The fair-haired valet bowed. 

* What made you come over here ?’ queried his Lordship. 

“Got into trouble after I had quitted the University; had to 
make a bolt,’ the valet replied. ‘ Went round the corner, as we say 
in Germany.’ 

“I see,’ said Lord Ottoway. ‘So you’ve actually been at a 
University, have you ?’ 

‘ They’re bad times these, your Lordship,’ ventured the secretary, 
after a pause. ‘In these days of caxofnd/av 

‘Kako what!’ shouted Lord Ottoway. ‘Look here, it’s no use 
talking German to me.’ 

‘That’s Greek, your Lordship,’ tartly returned the valet. ‘In 
these days of Dreadnought building, I mean——’ 

* Dreadnought building! Why, that’s the very thing I’m on now. 
That’s the very stunt I’ve got to work up by four o'clock this 
afternoon and lecture on before ten thousand people. Kako, what 
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do you call it? Cacophony I call it; and the plague take the whole 
business ! ’” 

John returned no answer to this tirade, so his Lordship continued 
pontifically: ‘If it wasn’t for your William, the ship-builder, 1 
shouldn’t have got into this mess, with all this printed litter about 
me. Here I am deluged with maps and plans and German books and 
newspapers I can’t read a word of. Yet I’ve got to say something 
this afternoon ; and an hour of that will go for lunch. I don’t see 
how the dickens I’m going to do it.’ 

Wilhelm Meister looked at his master sympathetically. 

‘ Perhaps I can help you,’ he remarked tentatively. 

‘Help me!’ returned Lord Ottoway gloomily. ‘Stay, wait a 
minute, though. You know German of course, John; I had forgot 
that. Perhaps you can help me.’ 

His lordship toyed thoughtfully with an enormous gold-handled 
paper-knife, and wheeled round on his swing-chair. 

‘ John,’ he said suddenly, ‘ suppose you had to make this speech, 
would you know where to begin ?’ 

‘In the beginning is the end,’ sententiously said the secretary. 
‘I don’t think the beginning is the difficulty in this case, your Lord- 
ship. It’s the end rather that is difficult. You see, there’s such a 
wealth of material, such overwhelming argument, such incontro- 
vertible reason, making the matter a world problem of political and 
racial destiny-——’ 

‘Hold hard!’ interrupted Lord Ottoway, taking up a pencil and 
hastily scrawling a few words on a large piece of note-paper. ‘ That’s 
not half a bad phrase—“ incontrovertible world problem.” By Jove! 
I'll use that. All right, go on!’ 

“Well, as I was saying, your Lordship,’ pursued Wilhelm Meister, 
“you see, it’s a question of destiny, as we Germans see it—of racial 
psychology, as it were, of historical decree, of what Fichte called the 
realisation of the national expression.’ 

Lord Ottoway made a despairing gesture with his hand. ‘Steady, 
John!’ he urged upon his impassioned valet. ‘No purple rodo- 
montade, mind. The public won’t stick it. Just plain British 
common-sense is what I want; none of your imperial Pan-German 
fireworks. That won’t go down here at all. We always suspect the 
brilliant man, you know.’ : 

‘ Beg pardon, your Lordship,’ said the secretary humbly. ‘ Where 
would you like me to begin ?’ 

‘That’s better, John. Yes, where would I, now? Let me see. 
Ah! Well, that’s exactly the proposition, isn’t it ?’ 

Thus encouraged, John squared his shoulders bravely. 

“I should begin with ships,’ he said quietly. ‘You English 
understand ships, even if you don’t understand the exigency that 
justifies them. I should go right away something like this.’ 
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Lord Ottoway seized his pencil and stared expectantly at the note- 
paper. 

“ My Lord, ladies and gentlemen, I’ve come here to-day to speak 
to you about ships, which, as you all know, are the heritage of Drake 
and Frobisher——’ 

“One for Jacky Fisher, that,’ interrupted Lord Ottoway. 

“Of Drake and Frobisher,’ imperturbably continued the valet, 
‘ of Cromwell and Nelson to this country ; for ships are the wardens 
of the nation’s trust, the watchdogs of the nation’s destiny, and the 
stay of all life and security now and in the future. That, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a truism every stoker in the British Navy knows by 
rote, and, let me tell you, every Jack infant on the whole Continent. 
Am I right, ladies and gentlemen ? Do you accept this premise as‘ 
the rock-fundament of the national existence? You do! Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am glad to hear your acclaim. Now let me tell you 
its corollary, which is also a truism suckled at the breast of every 
German mother in the Fatherland.’ 

* Quite good ! ’ interjected Lord Ottoway. ‘Go on, John Meister.’ 

The secretary pursued the tenour of his reflections. 

“Its corollary is this—absolute, invincible supremacy ; and by 
that I mean rigid and absolute adhesion to the Cawdor programme ; 
to the two-Power standard, to the standard, let me explain, that will 
give us a fleet ready and able at any moment and at any future time 
successfully to annihilate the potential combmation of any two fleets _ 
which conceivably may be opposed to us. That, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the root and marrow of the whole matter. And now I want 
you, having accepted this principle in a national and non-party sense, 
yet as the determinant to the existence of any Government or party 
in power, to look around and see what rising dangers threaten the 
life’s blood of these isles at our very door in the North Sea, and what 
singular apathy and misconception linger in the public mind with 
regard to it. ad 

‘Why do I fly the danger signai? Why;do I come down from 
Scotland to tell you what I feel so solemnly and deeply ? Why do 
I speak at all about a matter which a decade ago all England would 
have accepted as the pulse of all policy and reason of State? Because, 
ladies and gentlemen, that programme, that standard, that policy, 
that key of State reason has been thrown overboard, jettisoned—do 
you follow me ?—to ease the national economy at the bidding of a 
few well-meaning faddists and humanitarians ignorant of German, 
ignorant of German aims and ambitions, ignorant of Treitschke and 
the whole economic and political school that he founded, ignorant 
of the very meaning of the term Machtpolitik, or Power-policy, which 
since the days of Bismarck and Sedan have saturated and directed the 
rulers and the people of Germany, and may yet destroy and control 
this Empire. That is the plain fact. Without a British admiral on the 
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Naval Board resigning, without mandate from the people, this Govern- 
ment has abandoned the two-Power standard—-that standard which 
we have all hitherto accepted as axiomatic of our very blood and 
breath.’ 

‘ Keep off the purple, John,’ interpolated Lord Ottoway. ‘ Straight 
sailing, remember. Go on, Wilhelm Meister.’ 

‘Gentlemen, why is Germany building this fleet ? Is it to chal- 
lenge the Monroe doctrine in South America? No! Since the 
Venezuelan imbroglio and the triumphant expression of that doctrine 
in the States a whole network of South American doctrines has 
sprung into being, and Germany has abandoned all idea of peopling 
and colonising Brazil and those parts, and consigned the whole Pan- 
German dream there to the limbo of fatuity. Is it for Russia— 
Russia, who has no fleet at all? No, the very Sciolist in such things 
can answer that. Is it to meet France? Again the Sciolist can 
answer. For nearly ten years now France has steadily neglected her 
fleet. She has become the most eminently peaceful bourgeois Socialist 
country in Europe. Numerically, the German Army stands at a ratio 
of three to two to that of France ; and as for the French Navy, were 
it ever to engage the German Fleet it would be shot down as inevitably 
and as surely as were the ill-fated hulks of the Russian Armada by the 
triumphant Japanese. 

‘Why, then, is this fleet building? Why, I ask you, since the 
so-called Dreadnought era has Germany been building, jumping 
suddenly from ships of 13,000 tons to 18,000 and more, with such 
feverish haste and secrecy ; widening and deepening the Kiel canal, 
fortifying her whole Baltic and North Sea coast-line till they bristle 
with guns and mining fortifications; restlessly and indefatigably 
drawing on the State economies to build gigantic ships—ships in every 
way the equal with our own, ships that, it is hoped, will soon rival our 
own in strength and positive numerical power? Why? Can any 
sane man any longer doubt ? By what deliration of the human mind 
can any adult in this country fail to give the rightful answer? I say, 
can such a man exist? Well, if there are any here who doubt, let 
me tell you. 

“It is because since the Dreadnought era, Germany, so to speak, 
got into the wake of her “ natural” destiny ; because the Dreadnought 
type, rendering virtually obsolescent all her own ships and nearly all 
ours, provided her, unexpectedly, with a fair sporting chance. Dozens 
of Press notices in the Fatherland pointed that out at the time. With 
the promptitude characteristic of German State dynamics, Admiral 
Tirpitz set about his task. From that moment the ultimate command 
of sea-power became with her not only an obsession, but an inspiring 
and tangible potentiality. It became a question of money, primarily ; 
of dockyards and armoury, a simple process of building capacity, a 
race for the ocean’s supremacy. 
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* May I be keel-hauled if this is not most solemn truth. And what 
did we do? Did we grasp the philosophy of the challenge? Nota 
-bit. We talked about our one Dreadnought as we talked about Jumbo, 
and then we went to sleep with pious sophistries and incantations, 
“ Boys, you may all sleep comfortably in your beds,” we were told 
the other day by our First Sea Lord. The late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman began to talk about “ general disarmament,” and actually 
caused a war panic in Germany by the very suggestion of such a thing. 
Then we suggested humanitarianism, futile appeals to universal love 
and brotherhood, oblivious that the whole question is one of power 
and empire, of ships versus ships, of destiny against destiny, a matter 
of national and imperial dynamics. And what did Germany do ? 
‘Well, just this. For every Dreadnought that we laid down she 
laid down two. Though every year renders our vessels of the pre- 
Dreadnought era more and more inefficient, so that in a few years they 
will, most of them, have to be relegated to the scrap-heap, we actually 
built half the number of the larger ships that Germany did ; actually 
failed to understand what this rapid acceleration in the German 
ship-building programme signified ; actually declined to admit that 
the palpable and sole purpose of the rising German fleet was to build 
up to our sea-power, to be able some day to secure what Germans call 
“ the freedom of the seas,” and to challenge our supremacy on them. 
Such is the wisdom of our philanthropic laissez-faire school. Such is 


the prescience of the German sea school which sees in the construction 


2? 


of a fleet capable of “ freeing the seas,” as they term it, of British 
Naval monopoly, the logical complement of world Empire, and the 
means necessary to secure it. 

* Gentlemen, I’m not going to trouble you with figures, that is the 
task of the expert. I want to speak to you here about facts and their 
issues. At first—do you remember ?—we said that Germany could 
not build Dreadnoughts, had not the slips, had no money, was in the 
throes of Socialist revolution and what not—all so much windy, ignorant 
illusion. You will remember what Mr. Asquith said in the House the 
other day: said glibly, as if he were merely revealing that Germany 
had discovered a silent motor engine. But what did he really reveal ? 
Why this: that she has the money, that she has the slips, and that 
there is no revolution at all. On the contrary, the whole trend of 
German Socialist evolution is in favour of national armament and 
sea-power. Every mother in the Fatherland cradles her child as a 
prospective Nelson of the German Navy, inculcating the lesson and 
the objective of the new German fleet. Rapidly, secretly, feverishly, 
the German Navy is growing; growing not as an arm of defence— 
for she has no colonies worth the price of a Dreadnought to defend— 
but of offence, as a challenge and a defiance. If we do not lay down 
this year the eight Dreadnoughts imperative to our safety, gentle- 
men, we shall find about the year 1914 not only that we have lost 
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absolutely the two-Power standard—the only standard compatible 
with national security in the event of unforeseen issues and com- 
plications—but that our very first line of defence is vulnerable and 
assailable, thereby exposing our unprotected shores to invasion and 
disaster and our existence to the chance of fate. That, in a word, is 
the prospect before us. That is the condition of things which our 
fatuous ignorance of German policy has brought about. Such is the 
eventuality that we now have to face. And that, gentlemen, men 
and women of England, is the problem which I ask you to consider, 


, to understand, and to rectify.’ 


‘Yes, I think that will do,’ Lord Ottoway interposed. ‘ Now 
what about the value of German assurances, John ?’ 

‘We have been told,’ continued the German secretary, ‘ that 
Germany has given us binding assurances that she will not accelerate 
the stated programme ; but, before I speak of that I want to call your 
attention to another feature. How comes it that responsible English 
politicians actually “sound” Germany on the question of limitation 
of armaments ? I ask because to me it is incomprehensible. Don’t 
they know, these worthy gentlemen, that the German naval pro- 
gramme, as the whole scheme of national armament, is defined and 
regulated by law? Are they not aware that it is not a question of 
party, or even of Parliament, for, with the,exception of the Socialists, 
who decline to sanction the estimate merely as a principle, the ship- 
building programme is settled and voted automatically by Parliament 
as law final and inexorable? To ask Germany to break her own 
laws is a mere waste of time and, besides, is a presumption. Do we 
not know that to insist on it would be regarded by the whole of 
Germany as tantamount to an ultimatum? Can we seriously ask 
the Germans, who hope, and some day expect, to be rulers of the seas, 
to accept our “ monopoly ” of the ocean, to homologate now and for 
all time our present rights and sovereignty, to hamstring, as it were, 
their own ethnic destiny ? I say it is folly to consider such a thing. 
It is unworthy of the ships we man. And, again, let me draw your 
attention to another point. 

‘Do you remember the notorious Kaiser interview some months 
ago? Of course you do. Well, now, are you aware of its effects in 
Germany ? You have heard that the Emperor is reported a changed 
man since that day; but do any of you realise why? Well, it is 
worth your earnest attention. From that day, for the first time since 
his accession to the throne, the nation turned from him. The entire 
Press, which, owing to the severe laws of lése-mayesté, never criticise 
the First War Lord, broke out with an unanimity and a vitriolic 
condemnation absolutely unique since the creation of the Empire, a 
condemnation defying all laws and canons of public comity, in a 
grand remonstrance against the person of the sovereign such as has 
not been witnessed in Europe in all the days of responsible journalism. 
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And why? Because he “ gave his people away.” Because he had 
faced both ways—now at Boer, now at Briton. Because he dis. 
sociated himself from the Anglophobia then rampant in Germany, 
Because they considered that he had not upheld the panache of Hohen- 
zollern dignity, and had played Tom Tiddler on the cliffs of England, 
That, gentlemen, is a highly significant and symptomatic portent, 
From it, all who are not blind can deduce the natural conclusions, 
One is that the national will asserted itself in the wake of Treitschke 
and his followers; the other is that the destiny of Germany now lies 
not in the hands of one man, as we so fondly but simply deceive our- 
selves, but in the will and might of the people. And it brings us to 
the keels that are the instruments of their expression. It is the 
people who pay for and sanction the German ships. It is the people 
who are building them as the wltima ratio of the national architectonies 
of Empire. It is the people who are weaning the future.’ 
‘ Facts, John, facts,’ broke in Lord Ottoway. ‘ No verbal ballast, 
mind.’ 
‘I return now to the assurances,’ continued his Lordship’s valet, 
‘ Now, here again, can any rational politician in the light of all that 
we know now from Busch’s “Secret Pages,” about Bismarckian 
diplomatic casuistry, for one moment—I say deliberately for one 
moment—give faith or cregence to any such diplomatic asseveration ? 
After the doctoring of the Ems telegram and the German secret 
preparations for war, after the ignorance of the French with regard 
to the secret agreement with Bavaria, after the hundred-and-one 
subterranean contrivances of Germany to frustrate our policy with 
Russia—do you recollect the pother about the passing of Russian 
torpedo-boats through the Dardanelles ?—in China, I remind you of 
the Shangtung business, which so surprised Lord Salisbury; in 
America—affairs which, it is said, nearly broke Lord Pauncefote’s 
heart ; in Persia, in Turkey, in Africa and Moroceo—can anyone, I ask, 
accept such assurances in any other spirit than that which prompts 
them, namely common diplomatic courtesy? Gentlemen, Krieg- 
spiel, or the game of war, is not cricket, golf, or a friendly spar under 
the Queensberry rules of the Ring. This Dreadnought building business 
is not a game at all: it is the most serious problem of Empire and the 
most serious question in Europe. ll is fair in love and war. Ladies 
and gentlemen, the Japanese did not politely inform Russia how 
many torpedoes they were going to attack the Russian ships with 
on that memorable day at Port Arthur. We can’t ask Germany to 
put down her cards, like a man we suspect of cheating at cards at a 
club, when we know, as all experts will admit, that wars are won, and 
now more than ever, by the thinkers ‘of battles before a shot has been 
fired rather than by the participators in them, by long and wise 
preparation rather than by reckless bravery and enthusiasm under 
fire. How can we ask Germany, I say, to give us verse and chapter 
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of her plans and armaments, to give measure for measure, as if the 
whole concern was a pleasant popular tussle, like the "Varsity boat- 
race? How can we ask it, I repeat? Did Prussia inform Napoleon 
that Bavaria would assist her in the war of °70? Did the world 


~ know at the time about Bismarck’s Reinsurance Treaty with Russia ? 


Did not Russia give us assurance after assurance about Central Asia 
and then annex Merv and Khiva?. Does the world know the secret 
clauses of the Franco-Russian Alliance? What did we do with the 
evacuation assurance about Egypt? Is a nation like the Germans, 
believing in a great future, a great ethnographical whole, a world sea 
supremacy, to be expected to furnish us with an actuary’s valuation, 
lock, stock and barrel, of her fighting strength ? Did France send out 
invitations to the foreign military attachés to inspect her new artillery ? 
Wasn’t the greatest. war that the world has probably ever known from 
the very outset to this very day a mystery and a secret? The Kast 
has taught us something about secrecy ; let us make no mistake. Ships 
are big things. It is not easy to build in secret, to be sure. But 
if Germany can, has she not every right todo so? It is idle to talk 
about hitting below the belt. There is no belt in war and in the 
preparations for war. In a general sense assurances are very accept- 
able. But we must remember that this is a question of destiny with 
Germany, who is no more bound to let us into the privacy of her 
building design than nigger Johnson the other day was expected to 
box a few preparatory rounds with Burns, just to let him see how it 
suited him. He shook Burns by the hand before the fight right enough, 
according to etiquette. Yes, gentlemen, but he shook him mightily 
on the head immediately afterwards. And so Germany gives us her 
assurances to-day. But to accept them as final, to expect them to 
be final, to regard them as binding or authoritative, seems to me to 
savour of a credulity that would be puerile if it were not so reprehensible. 
I repeat, gentlemen, let us accept these assurances politely, as they 
are proffered, but let us not rely on them as proof against eventuality. 
Let us not imagine that if Germany can build ships secretly she will 
necessarily notify that fact to us, any more than we have any right to 
ask Germany to let us pry into the mechanism of her aerial fleet,, or 
the plans of her fortifications, or into the secret drawer of the locker 
in the High Admiral’s cabin. 

‘I say solemnly, against assurances of such nature, place in the 
balance the Bismarckian tradition, which is the heritage of modern 
Germany. The ingredients of that tradition as a diplomatic instru- 
ment consist in these three words—mystery, more mystery, con- 
fusion. Do you know, ladies and gentlemen, that the Germans, who 
study Shakespeare far more than we do, have taken as motto, “ Readi- 
ness is all” ? Now I daresay some do not know where that line 
comes. Well, you will find it in Hamlet; and those who are not 
ready in this world will find’out how true it is. Coming back to this 
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question of assurances, which is a very grave one, I refer you to the 
tortuous path of German diplomacy with France in Morocco, All 
through she protested that her one idea was to keep the peace; yet 
for two years she played the termagant there so astutely that probably 
war was only averted in the last instance by the Conference at Algeciras 
—which, as you know, settled nothing. You saw how she behaved 
to France the other day about a few deserters from the Foreign Legion 
—men, mark you, deserters of two flags and countries—and nearly 
forced on war; and you have recently seen how she behaved to 
Russia in support of Austria in the Balkan Peninsula. 

‘I must ask your attention here for a space. Gentlemen, what 
has happened there ? Simply this: Germany has come nearer to the 
realisation of her Teutonic hegemony in Central Europe than at any 
former period, and actually consolidated part of the Pan-Germanic 
ambition. We began, as usual, by pooh-poohing Austria’s move in 
the Balkans, by abusing the man who was doing it, and by firing off 
Press and blank-cartridge volleys. But volleys, gentlemen, in war 
and diplomacy are out of date. And now what is the upshot of it all ? 
Well, Baron Aehrenthal, the silent man, as he is called, has consum- 
mated his desire. He meant business all along, while no one else 
did. Turkey, in the throes of revolutionary transformation, is 
impotent. Russia has neither money nor the inclination to engage in 
another world-war at thisjuncture. Then, as usual, when things really 
looked critical the German cuirassier’s boot gave the deciding kick. Ger- 
many did this. She just politely informed Russia that she was prepared 
and determined to fight if Austria’s plans were frustrated ; put it to her 
suavely but firmly, with the inevitable result of all diplomatic pressure 
which has the force behind necessary to enforce it. Crash went the 
whole fabric of the Berlin Treaty, and the famous Protocol signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of the Powers, whereby it was accepted 
as the “ essential principle of the law of nations ” that no Power can 
break or modify treaties or provisions “ except with the consent of ail 
the contracting parties.” Away went that famous instrument, which 
has governed European chanceries since its foundation in 1871, into 
the lumber-room of the Potsdam barracks, swept away irrefragably 
and irretrievably, not by “ mutual consent,” as stipulated, but by the 
armed tramp of the combined German and Austro-Hungarian armies. 

‘ Gentlemen, the law of Europe has been broken. Might has again 
trampled upon right. The primitive law of the fittest has prevailed. 
What we have to take note of is that the Germanic Powers of Europe 
have broken up a treaty binding most of the other non-Germanic 
Powers in Europe at the point of the sword ; asserted the Germanic 
will with the Bismarckian tradition of force; shown the world that 
neither comity nor respect for law nor humanitarianism nor silken 
diplomatic ceremony have any value at all if there are no guns behind 
and no men to fire them, and the will which is essential to all mobilisa- 
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tion. Without choler, and, above all, without hysteria, let us digest 
the fact. Let us understand that what Austria and Germany 
have done—for, of course, gentlemen, Austria would never have 
moved without the support of her ally—is this: They have re- 
consolidated the Triple Alliance ; acquired a territorial lien upon the 
Balkans; defied Turkey, Russia, and the smaller Powers in the 
Peninsula, and set up a triumphant all-Germanic tribunal, inspired 
and based solely upon force, as the blood arbiter of the Continent. That 
is the situation to-day. With Turkey, Austria-Germany will now do 
her utmost to obtain favourable terms and concessions. Without 
a shot being fired one of the great Pan-Germanic ambitions has 
materialised ; by mystery first, by mystery second, and lastly by the 
confusion of overwhelming power. 

‘Soon, ladies and gentlemen, a new ruler will sit on the throne of 
Austria-Hungary, a young and ardent ma». » devotee of Catholicism 
and of the Germanic idea ; and behind him will stand Baron Aehren- 
thal, the man who broke the Treaty of Berlin. Two years ago it was 
freely said in Germany and Austria that the Austro-German alliance 
was scarcely worth the paper it wassigned on. Whatdid Germany do ? 
She placed Austria on her leash in the Balkans ; then, when the quick- 
sands of diplomacy threatened to engulf her ally, herself she emerged 
from the dark clouds in martial array, with drums and banners flying. 
Austria and Germany are now linked inseparably together for another 
decade, bound ethnically one to the other, as Bavaria is bound to 
Prussia, by military service rendered. Let us not think that signifies 
nothing. It is the key to the situation in modern Europe. 

‘ Now, I ask, can we, in the face of that momentous fact, put faith 
in the smooth tongue and assurances of diplomatfe comity? Is not 
the Treaty of Berlin, which was—for it is no longer now—a law 
promulgated by all the Great Powers in Europe, as sacred, and far 
more sacred, seeing that it was an international pact and covenant, 
than any verbal diplomatic assurance can be? If Germany can blast 
the law of Europe in the very teeth of Europe with guns, is she to be 
expected to blast her own future evolution by the betrayal of them— 
by the timely exposure, that is, of her precise potential armament ? 
I say the idea is untenable. As well, ladies and gentlemen, exact 
harmony from a barrel-organ or ask a maiden pining of love-sickness 
to give positive reason for her malady! But I am no alarmist. 
Germany has every right to square the circle of her destiny, as she has 
to build the ships that she may require to achieve it. That is not the 
point. We are not the mentors of political morality. We have no 
call to preach the virtues of Imperial continence, we who won our 
Empire in the past by matchless fortitude and heroism. Do not let 
us talk ; let us rather do, prepare and build. We have got rather fond 
of late of turgent apothegms—oratorical spates about “ British bull- 
dogs,” “‘ sleeping peacefully in our beds o’ nights,” and suchlike fee- 
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faw-fum about Dreadnoughts and their conjuring. What we have to 
do is to consider whether we are building the fleet able to cope with 
the fleet that Germany is building—with the fleet which we may be 
called upon to meet in three years, in six years, in nine years to come; 
and not only to meet it successfully, but with preassured and infallible 
annihilation. 

‘In no other way can we hope to avert the inevitable challenge 
which threatens us. I have studied these matters in Germany for 
many years now, and I am conscious of speaking the truth. Gentle- 
men, I view with alarm certain signs of change and emasculation in this 
country, which fill me with trepidation. We have in Parliament a 
large and influential body of men pledged, apparently, to starve the 
Services at all costs, from woolly ideas of nebulous philanthropy. 
These gentlemen, partly, no doubt, by virtue of their national insu- 
larity, partly, I will presume, from ignorance of Continental languages 
and opinion, seem never to look beyond the purview of their constitu- 
encies. They look as far as the sea which shuts England in, and 
there on the waters the retina of their vision fails them. They seem 
to think that the sea which laps these shores is the end of all policy 
and wisdom, whereas in reality it is the beginning of it. It ison the 
sea beyond the horizon, on the great ocean space, that England’s 
policy and power and future lie. It is on the seas that her future 
will be decided. 

“ We see the women of this country battling for the vote as if the 
paper vote were the panacea for all economic wrong and injustice. 
And while they battle are they aware, these mothers of the men who 
may yet have to fight for the very national existence, that in silence 
and secrecy a great navy is vrowing deliberately for the purpose of 
compassing our destruction? Do they ever think of that? And do 
those worthy politicians, with their provincial horizons and parochial 
policies, think of it, realise it, or even try to understand it ? Gentle- 
men, I fear there is only too much pettifogging politics in our 
midst, too much self-complacency, too little seamanship among 
the men who man the Britanma. Among some of us there 
would seem a readiness almost to anticipate disaster. Perhaps I am 
wrong, gentlemen, but otherwise I cannot understand this phlegm 
and apathy concerning all constructive Imperial policy, which is the 
only policy that can save us.’ 

Lord Ottoway turned round on his seat and looked at his secretary. 
‘ Now for the peroration,’ he said quietly. 

Wilhelm Meister squared his shoulders and resumed : 

* You know, gentlemen, that the Emperor presents the Reichstag 
every year with a table of the respective naval forces of England and 
Germany, drawn up with his own hand, as reminders of what is called 
the Kaiseridee or idea. That must now be made our national idea 
too. But our idea must be this. For every battleship that Germany 
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lays down we must lay down two, and so on proportionately from 
cruiser to torpedo. In recent years we have done precisely the oppo- 
site. We prattled about Germany’s inability to build ships; now 
we prattle—England, has it come to this !—about our unwillingness 
to build up to them. But, gentlemen, it must be. It is the duty of 
every English thinking man, aye, and woman too, in these islands to 
insist upon that principle, and to see that it is acted upon. Any 
deviation from that principle must in the end be disastrous, must 
herald the cataclysm which will overtake us. Think what it means— 
England in danger! These eight Dreadnoughts must be laid down, 
no matter what it costs us or what party is in power. And I say to 
Mr. Winston Churchill that if he believes Germany is not building up to 
our Fleet he is talking pimples, mere illusionary metapolitics, words that 
are as foolish as they are fundamentally and demonstrably false. Itis 
not that there is any immediate danger ; but that is just the danger 
of it and where the false security lies. Germany is building for a 
future eventuality. We must build accordingly. We must take 
keel by keel and build mechanically two for every German one, now 
and always. Otherwise, as sure as there is a gun in the King’s Navy, 
some day, when we are unprepared and unforeseen complications have 
arisen, necessitating the employment of part of our fleet in far-off seas, 
the blow will fall swiftly and fiercely upon us, and within a few hours 
our island security may vanish, our Empire be blown into the seas, 
and our historical continuity obliterated.’ 

Wilhelm Meister made pause here and wiped his brow with his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Lord Ottoway eyed him thoughtfully. ‘They seem to have 
taught you something in Germany, anyway, he said. ‘ And you think 
that’s the Gospel truth, John ?’ 

“It’s the truth of the Fatherland’s destiny, your lordship,’ he 
replied. ‘It’s what every German knows.’ 

Lord Ottoway put down his pencil and rose. 

‘By Jove! there’s the luncheon-gong,’ he said. ‘John, I'll see 
that every Englishman knows it too.’ 

AusTIN HaRRISON. 
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From the many inquiries I have received as to the movement in 
favour of the closer union of the South African States—and for infor- 
mation about the much-quoted modus vivendi—I gather the impres- 
sion that there are many people who suspect that all is not well with 
British interests in South Africa: and I think that suspicion is both 
natural and justified. 

In all the Press letters and telegrams from South Africa which 
have been published, there has been no attempt to put before the 
British public the fact that the movement for closer union did not 
emanate from the people of South Africa, but was sprung upon them 
in 1908 by certain members of the Colonial Parliaments, none of 
whom had any mandate or authority from any electoral constituency 
to deal with the subject. 

The so-called ‘ delegates ’ who have produced the Draft Constitu- 
tion Bill now before the country were similarly without mandate, 
and in excluding the Press from the sittings of the Convention they 
no doubt hoped to hide from the public eye the huckstering which 
would take place. 

The ‘delegates’ having framed their Draft Constitution Bill— 
which no one seems really satisfied with—the Governments of the 
Transvaal, Orange River Colony and Cape Colony now demand that 
the people of those States must accept the proposed Bill (with such 
alterations, if any, which the delegates may choose to make at their 
next meeting) without having the opportunity of giving a vote on the 
subject either way. 

In Natal, the question is about to be submitted to a vote of the 
people in these terms :—‘ Are you in favour of the proposed Consti- 
tution Bill? “ Yes” or “ No.”’ 

How much the desire for wnion counts for in this mov: ment may 
be measured by the remark of Sir Henry de Villiers, Chief Justice of 
the Cape Colony, whose political leanings are well known. Speaking 
on the question of the choice of a capital for the unified State, he says— 
“it became apparent that if Bloemfontein was decided on there would 


be no union.’ 
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Of course not. Nothing would have come from the Convention 
if it had not reported in favour of the designs of Pretoria—note the 
remark of the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Smuts) that under the proposed 
Constitution ‘the destiny of South Africa will be moulded by Pre- 
toria,’ these words being accentuated by General Botha—that ‘in 
acquiring the seat of Government they will have the management of 
all affairs in their hands.’ 

Pity the sorrows of a poor delegate! One of themjdeclared that 
too much importance should not be attached to expressions in the 
speeches made by delegates in the Transvaal, Orange River Colony 
and Cape Colony, and added—‘ It must be remembered that the 
delegates have a very difficult task before them in convincing their 
people that the Constitution is desirable and that it should be adopted 
after being submitted to their respective Parliaments only, and without 
further reference to the people.’ 

No attempt is made in the Draft Constitution Bill to enunciate a 
policy which should apply to all the four States in such important 
matters as the ownership of land, the right to purchase alcoholic 
liquor, or to exercise the franchise, by natives. 

On the latter point the different policies of the several States are to 
remain in force for the time being, but what says Dr. Krause, who is 
an influential member of the Transvaal Parliament and in close touch 
with General Botha ? 

Dr. Krause says—‘ It was not the white man that introduced the 
coloured vote into Cape Colony—it was the British Government. That 
was an inheritance they got from the British Government and the 
Exeter Hall people are still at the back of it, therefore we have to 
“ go gashla ” (i.e. gently); but once we can diddle the British Govern- 
ment to give us that power, by Jove, we will use it. (Cheers.)’ 

Another illustration of the kind of ‘ union’ sought under cover of 
the Unification movement comes from the columns of the Dutch 
paper Ons-Land. Referring to Mr. Smuts’s description of the Drait 
Constitution Act as the Magna Charta of the interior, Ons-Land 
assures its readers that care will be taken ‘ that the products of cheaper 
labour along the coast pay such high railway tarifis that they will not 
be able to compete with the products of the worker of the interior.’ 

Does this spell Unurication ? 

One might almost fancy from the cool assumptions of the delegates 
that the natives of South Africa are a negligible quantity in their 
Constitution-making, but I wonder how long a time would elapse 
after Pretoria has ‘the management of all affairs’ before the British 
Government would be forced, for very shame, into taking active 
measures for the redemption of pledges of protection which successive 
British Governments have given to different tribes of the natives of 
South Africa ? 

This is a question demanding very serious consideration now, and 
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none but time-serving politicians will shirk it : Which is to prevail—the 
policy of the Dutch regarding native rights or the policy of the English ? 

I now refer to what is termed the ‘ modus vivendi.’ 

It is an agreement entered into by the High Commissioner for 
South Africa and the Governor-General of Mozambique on the 18th of 
December 1901. 

It provides that Kaffirs may be engaged in the Portuguese Provinces 
for service in the Transvaal—and that ‘ for the expense of fiscalization, 
passports, contracts, registration,’ &c., &c., the Governor-General of 
Mozambique shall receive thirteen shillings for every native who is 
passed by a Transvaal official at the Border.’ It also provides that for 
every native who voluntarily remains in the Transvaal more than one 
year the same Portuguese authority is to receive a further fee of 
siapence per month for the period of the new contract.’ 

I cannot get at the amount which has been and is being paid in 
accordance with the articles just referred to—possibly over a hundred 
thousand pounds yearly : but that is only a part of what the Portu- 
guese receive. 

The modus vivendi further provides for certain rates being charged 
for the railway carriage of goods between the sea-board and the Trans- 
vaal by the routes from Cape Colony, Durban, and Delagoa Bay 
respectively, and the arrangement operates in this way—that the 
charge by the Cape or Natal routes must be 15s. per ton more than 
the charge by the Delagoa Bay route on what constitutes the major 
portion of the traffic. 

The difference is a little less onthe balance of the traffic, but in 
case the tarifis on the Cape and Natal railways should be modified 
(t.e. reduced), the tariff by the Delagoa Bay-Johannesburg line ‘ shall 
be equally modified in proportion, and in such manner as to preserve 
the relation which existed between the tarifis prior to the war.’ ° 

What is the consideration for which the Portuguese authorities 
demand these huge benefits ? It amounts to this—that they will not 
prevent, but rather encourage Kaffirs from the hinterlands of the 
Portuguese ports going to sell their labour at the goldfields of the 
Transvaal ! 

The Portuguese authorities, however, have neither the right nor the 
power to compel the Kaffirs in their districts to go and work in the 
Transvaal, or to refrain from dovng so. To allege the contrary, would be 
tantamount to charging the Portuguese authorities with being slave- 
owners and mere dealers in the labour of human beings. 

But the Kaffirs are not slaves—they are free men, and if the 
Transvaal Government was minded to be loyal to the British South 
African Colonies they need only cease giving preference to the Portu- 
guese port, and the Portuguese authorities would soon be on their 
hands and knees offering to surrender all that the modus vivendi gives 

' Article VI. ® Article IX. * Article IV. 
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them, if by so doing they could escape being treated as the British 
Colonies of the Cape and Natal are now being treated. 

In the early ‘ seventies’ many thousands of Kaffirs walked over- 
land from the Portuguese provinces to work at the Diamond Fields, 
now Kimberley—a distance of over 600 miles—without any ‘ by your 
leave’ of the Portuguese authorities, but the whole length of the 
railway from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal Border (Ressano Garcia) 
is only a day’s walk for a Kaffir. 

While the modus vivendi has intensified and prolonged the severe 
depression which inevitably ensued in Natal and Cape Colony after 
the war, it has also had the effect of making it very profitable for 
wealthy individuals in the Transvaal to promote the prosperity of the 
foreign port of Delagoa Bay, where they have acquired for small sums 
a large proportion of the town lands of Lourengo Marques. Where the 
treasure is there will the heart be also. 

I can well imagine that when the High Commissioner entered into 
that agreement he regarded it as a temporary expedient for relief in 
a very difficult position—that he was misled by wrong information, 
and supremely desirous to save the gold mines intact, and thereby 
save the pockets of the British taxpayers, even at the expense of the 
Colonial taxpayers. 

But we are now informed by sable that the Transvaal Government 
is entering into an agreement with the Mozambique authorities to con- 
tinue the modus vivendi on present terms (that is to say, shutting out 
Natal and the Cape from fair competition) for another ten years at 
least, with the provision that it shall apply to from fifty to fifty-five per 
cent. of the total traffic between the Transvaal and the sea-board ; thus 
perpetuating and extending a system which is directly and intentionally 
injurious to all British interests in South Africa. 

All that Natal would ask for her railways (and, I think, the Cape 
also) is that the through rate from the sea-board to Johannesburg 
shall be the same as on the Delagoa Bay route—no preference to 
either. 

The question naturally arises—If the effect of the modus vivendi 
is to do such serious injury to Natal and Cape Colony, and if the 
consideration which the Portuguese authorities give in return for the 
money and the preferential treatment they receive is of the flimsy 
and withal immoral character which I have described—why have 
Natal and Cape Colony submitted to it ? 

When I was in South Africa in 1905 that was the question which 
both in public and private I put straight to a number of gentlemen on 
whom responsibility rests. In Natal and the Cape the first answer 
I received was that they had protested—and still protest—but they 
gave me an explanation of their quiescence which I do not think 
should be published. 

To put my opinion plainly, I believe that the Governments of 
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Natal and Cape Colony were intentionally hoodwinked. So much foi 
the modus vivends. 

As regards closer union, I may say that I have been an advocat 
for the Federation of the four States in South Africa under the Briti 
flag for many long years—and am so still—but to surrender the mould: 
ing of the ‘destiny of South Africa’ to Pretoria is another thin 
altogether. 

Now as to the origin of the present movement, I do not for on 
moment believe in the pretence that it originated in South Af 
and I have every reason for thinking that it originated in suggestions 
from certain politicians in this country—and that the frantic haste! 
with which the proposed Constitution is being so unconstitutionally 
pressed forward is for the purpose of securing acceptance of the propor 
while the present Ministry in England is in office. ‘ 

If, say, Canada or Australia entered into an agreement directly 
involving a restriction of trade by the other of them, I do not think 
it would be called a modus vivendi, and the British Government wou 
have something to say about it ; but I suppose I have been wrong im) 
my belief that no legislation which sacrificed the interests of any Briti 1 
Colony for the benefit of a foreign State would be sanctioned by 
Crown—we shall see. 

However, putting aside all doubtful questions and taking inal 
consideration only the facts as I know them, I conclude by expres sing 


my unwelcome conviction that if a ‘ Constitution ’ on the main lines of | 
that now proposed becomes law it will lead to serious trouble in South) 
Africa, all hope of there ever being a British South Africa must be/ 
abandoned, and one chapter will be complete and ready to the hand» 
of a future Gibbon. : 


WatTer PEACE. 


The Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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